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PJIEFACE 


Though tins book is full of all kinds of mistake*, 
jet, as its object is not to preset) t to the reader a 
speciinen of linguistic skill, but to In}' before lmn 
a few arguments in favor of "some disputed points 
of Aryan Theology in tho garb of tho English 

«s 

language, be will not find it bard to bestow 1»9 
* • * » 1 
indulgence upon 


.Lahore, 

1st Apnl 1889 
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« < ” , * » ’!/' r* U ' I W I V \ 

" Lives of great men all Remind ,vs,*, 
1 AVe’ may -make ourdnes* sublime, 
Aud de|*arting lea behind, >us " c , (i 
Footprints on the sands of time ". 

Willi this view, peruse, O Brother)/ 
Samfc Dnyanaud bwami’a life,' I, 
Who was Monotheistic Teacher, 

In this world with idols rife. 


r *• 1 , i r«t , 

fSwanu was life Ifwly great man 
Of enlightened tbonurn'Uine ; ,« 
Be kept no distinction '-of cbm, < 
Creed, and caste of tiny clime, 

i » ,» t 


Truth lie taught, nod truth he followed, 
Giving up the worldly ease ; 

Seed of tannotlieism true bo sowed, 
Made men Nature’s votaries. 


* All the vices, prejudices, 

Vanities and wicked rites, 
Whereto bid our tmud entices, 
he are/ he charged his proselyte*. 



Y1 


Day and bight he worked for otir good, 
Both with bead and hand in life, 
Boldly dread nud despair withstood, 
And o’ercaiuc in uiigara’ strife 


He combined with lore and piety, 
Reason, moral courage, zeal, 
Virtue, strength, the sense of duty, 
And the love of goncrul nodi. 


Ho was sure n good example 
Of the anoicnb sages great, 
And a model mutable , 

Lot us, then, him imitate 


So that wo may be ns rightoous. 
Content, learned, just, nnd strong , 
Useful to our brethren make us , 
And savo them fi om wrencli ot wre 


UunaA. Prasad 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SWAM1 
DVTANAND fcAKASWATl 

It was in a Bmlinun family of the Oudiehya 
caste, in n town belonging to the Bdjdb of Moiwee, 
in the province of Kattiawar, that m the year 
of Samvat, 1881, I, now known as Day&nand 
Ssrnswati, was boru If I have from (he first 
refrained from giving the names of my father and 
of the town in which my family resides, it ib be- 
cause I have been prevented from doing so by 
my duty Had any of my relatives heard again 
of me, they would have sought me out And 
then, once mors face to face with them, it would 
have become incumbent upon me to follow 
them home I would have to touch money again,* 
sene them, and attend to their wants And thus 
the holy work of the Reform, to which Ihave 
wedded mn hole life, would have irretiteuibly 
suffered through my forced withdrawal fiom it 

I was hardly’ fhe years of age when I began to 
study the Dev an agin characters, and my parents 
and all the elders commenced tiflining me in the 
ways nnd piactices of my caste and family’ , making 
me learn by rote the long series of leligiousbymn* 
mantras, stanzas and commentniics And J 
was but eight when J was invested vntb th 
sacred Brahmmical cord (triple tlire 
taught- Givfttn Sandhya with its prsc 
Yajfir Yeda Sanhita preceded by the M 
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j Rudvddhydya * As my family belonged to the Shi- 
va sect, their greatest aim was to got me imtmtcd 
into its religious mysteries, and thus I was eaily 
taught to worship the uncouth piece of clay ic- 
piesentmg Shiva’s emblem, know n ns the P&ithnoa 
Ltngam But as thcre'is a good deni of fasting 
and various hardships connected with tins wor- 
ship, and I bad the habit of taking early mcnls, 
my mother, fearing for my health, opposed my 
daily practicing of it But my father sternly in- 
sisted upon its necessity, and this question finally 
became a source of c\erlasting quarrels between 
them Meanwhile, I studied the Sanskrit grnra- 
, mar, learned the Vedas by heart, and accompanied 
my father to the shrines, temples, and places of 
Shiva worship His conversation ran lmnnnbly 
upon one topic , the highest devotion and rc\er- 
ence must be pnid to Sima, bis worship being the 
most divine of all religions It wont on thus till 
I had reached my fourteenth year, when, having 
learned by heart the whole of the YnjCir Veda 
Sanhitn, parts of other Vedas, of the Shabdn Hu 
pdvali and the grammar, my Btudiea weio com 
pleted 


A8my father’s was a hanking house and he held 
moreover, the office— liereditnry m my family — 
of a Jamiidar.t we were far from being poor, nnc 
things, so far, had gone very plonsanlly Wlier 
ever there was a Slava Pm An to be read and ex 
plained, there my father was sure to take mo alone- 
with him , and fiually, unm indful of my mother’s 

iS&i&XSirs 
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remonstrances, he imperatively demanded that X 
should begin practicing Pm thiwa Pfya* When 
the great day of gloom and fasting— called Shiva- 
rdtree — had armed, tins day following on the 
13th of Vadya of Mdgh.f my father, regardless of 
the protest that my strength might fail, command- 
ed me to fast, adding that I had to be initiated 
on that night in to the sacred legend, and partici- " 
pate in that night’s long vigil in the temple of 
Shiva Accordingly, I folloived him, along with 
other young men, who accompanied their parents 
This vigil is divided into four parts, called pia- 
hai as, consisting of three hours each Having 
completed my task, namely, having sat up for the 
first two prahaia* till the hour of midnight, 
remarked that the Pujdris, or temple disservants, 
and some of the lay devotees, after having 
left the inner temple, had fallen asleep outside 
Having been taught for, years that by sleeping' 
on that particular night, the worshipper lost all the 
good efiecb of his devotion, I tried to reft am from 
drowsiness by bathing my eyes now and then 
with cold water But my father was less fortu- 
nate Unable to resist fatigue, he was the first to 
fall asleep, leaving me to watch alone 

Thoughts upon thoughts crowded upon me, and 
one question arose after the other m my distmbed 
mind Is it possible, — I asked myself, — that this 
semblance of man, the -idol of apeisonal God that 
I seb bestriding his bull before me, and who accord- 
ing to all religious accounts, walks about, eats, 

* Parikuea Puja la the ceremony connected with the 
worship of » Ungam of clay — the emblem of Shiva, 
t The olovoath month of the Hindu year, ' 
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sleeps, atul dnuks , who can hold a tiident in his 
hand, beat upon his dumioo (dium), and pro 
nounce curses upon men, — is it possible that he 
can be the Mnlndeia, the great Deity, the 
same that is invoked as , the Lord of Kailash, * 
the Supreme Being and the Diyine hero of all 
the stones we read of lum in his PniAins (Scrip- 
tures) 2 Unablo to resist such thoughts any longer, 
1 awoke my fhthei, abruptly asking him to en- 
lighten me to tell me whethei this hideous em- 


blem of Slnva in the temple was indentical with 
the MaliAdeya (great god) of the i Scnptiues, or 
somethihg else “Why do you ask it ? ” said my 
father “Because," I msweied, “I feel it impossi- 
ble to reconcile the idea of an Omnipotent, hung 
God^with^this idol, uhich allows the mice to inn 
over its bo'dy, and thus suffers ils image to he 
polluted without the slightest protest” Then 
iny father tued to explain to me that this stone 
4 epresentation of ( the MahMeva of Kailash, hav- 
ing been con'sfccrated by the holy Brahmins, be- 
came, in f cbifsequence, the god himself, and 
iS worshipped as 'such , adding that as Shiva 
cannot be perceived personally' in' this’ Kah- 
Tug— the age of mental darkness,— we hence' 
have the idol in which the Mabadeva of Kailash is 
worshipped by his votaries , this kind of worship’ is 
ploasing to the great Deity aS much as if, instend' 
ot 1 10 emblem, he were there himself But the 
explanation fell short of satisfying me I could 
not, young as I wag, help suspecting piisinter- 
pretation and sophistry in all .this Feeling faint 
ruth h unger and fatigue, I begged to he allowed 
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to go home - My fatbei consented to it, and sent 
me away with a Sepoy, only, reiteiatiug once moie 
his command that I should not ,eat But when, 
once home, I had told uiy mothei of my hunger^ 
she fed me with sweetmeats, and I fell into a pio- 
found sleep , 

In the morning, when my father had returned 
and learned that I had broken my fast, he felt 
very angry , He tried to impiess me with . the 
enormity of my sin , but do What he could, I could 
not bung myself to believe that that 1 idol and 
Mahadeia weie one and the same God, and, .there- 
fore, could not.comprehend why I sbolild be made 
to fast for nnd'worship the foimer 'I had, how- 
ever, to couceal my lack of faith,, and bring for- 
ward as an excuse for abstaihing from ’regular 
worship my ordinary study, which really left mo 
little or lather no time for any thing else In tlfiB 
I was strongly suppoited by my mother, and even 
hy, my uncle, who pleaded my cause so well that myj 
father had to yield at’ lost and allow me to devotej 
•my whole attention to 'my studies In conse- 
quence of this, I extended theni to “ NigbnWtu,”* 
"Niriikta”t “PurvamimAnsa”J and othei ShAstins, 
aB well as to “ Karmakaud" or the Ritual ‘ , 

.There were besides myself in . the , family two 
youngei sisters and two.brotbeis, the youngest of 
whom was boin when I was already, sixteen On 
one memorable night, as we were attending a 


* A Vedic vocabulury 

+ Another treatise outlie Vcdic lornnnology 
X One of tlio six systems of philosophy by Jaimini, explana- 
tory of Vedic doctnnos 1 t . 
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nautclt* festival at the house of a friend, a sonant 
was despatched after us from home, with Oi«* ter- 
rible news that my sister, a girl of fourteen, hnd 
been jit«t taken ill with n mortal (license Not- 
withstanding eiciy medical n'-fiMunro, mv poor 
sister expired within four ghnlUtu i after wo had 
returned It was my first herein cment, and tho 
shock my heart received wmr great While friends 
and relnlivcs were sobbing ntul lament mg around 
me, 1 stood like one petrified, and plunged in a 
profound reveuc It lcsultcd m a scries oflong 
and end meditations upon the instability of human 
life ' Not ono of the beings that cur lived in 
this world could escape the cold hand of dtnth'— - 
I thought , I, too, may be snatched away at any 
time, and die Whither, then, stinll I turn for an 
expedient to alienate thmhumnn misery, connect- 
ed with our deathbed , where shnll 1 find the 
assurance of, and means ol attaining Muktoc, the 
final bliss? It was there and then, that t came 
to the determination that I must find it, cost 
whatever it may, and. thus sa\c myself from tho 
untold miseries of the dying moments of an un- 
believer Tho ultimate result of such meditations 
waste make me violently break, and for ever, 
with the mummeries of cxtcrnnl mortification and 
penances, and tho raoro to appreciate tho inward 
efforts of the soul But I kopt my determination 
Becret, and allowed no ouo to fathom my inner- 
most thoughts I ires pist eighteen then Soon 
alter, an uncle, a very learned mini ami full 0 f 
divine qualities, —one who had shown for mo tho 
greatest tenderness, and whoso favorite I had been 


t SWAt 8 kr ’»«»’> 
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from my birth, expired also ; his death leaving 
me 1 a a state of utter dejection, and with a still 
profounder convictions settled m my mind, that 
there was nothing stable in this world, nothing 
worth hviug for or caring for in a worldly life. 


Although I had never allowed my parents to 
perceive nhnt was the real state of my mind, yet I 
had been imprudent enough to confess to friends 
how repulsive seemed to me even the idea of a 
married life This was reported to my parents, 
and they immediately determined that I should 
be betrothed at once, and the marriage solemnity 
performed as soon as I should be twenty 


Having discovered their intention, I did my ut- 
most to thwart their plans I caused my friends 
to intercede on mj r behalf, and pleaded my cause 
so earnestly with my father, that he promised to 
postpone my betrothul till the end of that year 
I then began entreating him to send me to Be- 
nares, where I might complete my knowledge of 
Sanskrit grammar, and study astronomy and phy- 
sics, until I had attained a fall proficiency m these 
difficult sciences But this time, it was my 
mother who violently opposed my wishes bbe 
declared that I should not go to Benares, 
as whatever I might feel inclined to study, 
could be learned at home os well as abroad , that 
1 knew enough as it was, and had to be married 
anyhow before the coming year , as young people 
through an excess of learning were apt to become 
too liberal and free sometimes in their ideas i 
had no better success m that matter with my la- 
ther For, on the contrary, no sooner had 1 reiterat- 
ed the favour 1 begged ol him, and asked that 
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my betrothal should be postponed until I had re- 
turned from Benares a scholar, proficient in aits 
,and sciences, than ray mother declared that m 
such a case she would not consent even to wait till 
the, end of the year, but would see that m-y mar- 
nage was celebrated immediately Perceiving, at 
last, that my persistance only made things \vorse, 
1 desisted, and declared myself satisfied with being 
allowed to pursue my studies at home, ptovided 
3 was allowed to g6 to an old friend, a learned 
pandit, who resided about six'miles from our towd 
m a village belonging to oui Jamaddree Thi- 
ther then, with my parent’s sanction, I proceeded, 
and placing myself under his tuition, continued 
for some time quietly with my study But while 
theie, I was again forced into a confession of the 
insurmountable aversion l had for marriage This 
went home again , 3 was summoned back at once, 
and found upon returning that everything had 
been prepared for my marriage ceremony I bad 
entered upon my twenty-first year, and so had no 
moie excuses to offer I now fully realized that 
1 would neither be allowed to pursue my studies, 
mny longer nor would my, parents ever make 
themselves consenting parties to my celibacy It 
was when driven to the last extremity that I re- 
solved to place an eteinal barrier between myself 
auu marriage J 


On an evening of the year Samvat 1903, with- 

* P ° n f thls t,rae iuto m y confidence, 

fnrrUfp h m ? ? ome ’ , as 1 h °P° d » for ever Pass- 
ing the first night m the vicinity of a Tillage 

W befo h .id I eS ' f Tu^ y h ° me ’' 1 aroae thr ® B 

“ sfoiedftwn.and before bight had again set 
in I bad walked ovei* thirty miles, carefully avoiding 
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the public thoioughfaie, villages,* and localities, 
in which I might have been recognized These 
precautions proved useful to mey-as on the thud 
day after I had absconded) I learned from n Gov- 
ernment officer that a large pnrty of men, includ- 
ing many horsemen, were diligently roving about 
in search of a young man from the town of — who 
bad fled fi om Ins home , I hastened further on 
to meeb with other ftdveutuies A party of beg- 
ging Brahmins had kindly rebel ed me of all the 
money I had with me, and made me part even with 
- my gold and silver ornaments, lings bracelets, 
and other jewels, on ithe plea tlmt the more I 
gave away m chanties, the more my Belf-denml 
would benefit me m the after-life Thus, having 
parted with all I had, I hastened on to the place 
of residence of ft learned scholar, a man named 
Lain B ha gat; of whom I had much heard on my 
way horn wandering Snny&ais and Bau&gees 
(religions mendicants) He lived in the town of 
Snjmle, where I met with a Biahmnch&u who nd- 
vised me to join at once their holy order, which 1 
did 

After initiating me into his order and confer- 
ring upon mo (lie nnme of Sliuddnh Chniiamn, 
lie made me exchange my clothes for (be dress 
worn by them — a reddish-yellow garment From 
thence, and in this new attire, 1 proof eded to the 
small principality of I^oufhagdngad situnted near 
Ahmed ibud, yhere, to my misfortune, I met with a 
Buniigi, a lesident of n village in the vicmitj of 
my native town, and who was well acquainted with 
ray tnmily His astonishment was' ns great ns my 
perplexity Having nafurnlly enquned how I 
came to be there, nud m such an attire, and learnod 
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of coy desire to travel aud see the world, he 
ridiculed my dress and blamed me for lenvmg my 
home for such an object Jn my embairussments 
he succeeded in getting himself informed of my fu- 
ture inienhons l told him of iny desire to join in 
the Mellu* of Kdrtih, which was lo behold that ienr 
at Siddhpore, and that l uas on my way to it Hav- 
ing parted with him, I proceeded immediately lo 
that jdnce, and took my abode m the temple of Ma« 
liddeva at Neelkantha, where Dnndi Swnmi and 
other Bnihinucli&i is already resided For a time, X 
enjoyed then society nnmolestid, visiting a num- 
ber oflearned scholars and proFexsors of divinity 
who had coine to -the Meiln, and associating with 
n number of holy men 


Meanwhile, the Bair&gi, whom I bad met nt 
Koulhng&ugid,liad proved treacherous He had 
despatched a letter to my family, informing them 
of my intentions and pointing to my whereabouts 
In consequence of ibis, my fulher Ind come down 
to Siddhpore with Ins Sepoys, traced me stop by 
step in the Meiln, learning something of me wher- 
ever 1 had sat among the lenrned pandits, and 
finally one fine morning appeared suddenly before 
me His wrath was terrible to behold H 0 
reproached me violently, accusing me of bunging 
® n 0 ^ 0 ![ na l disgrace upon his family Ho sooner 
had I met his glance though, knowing well 
that there would be no use in trj mg lo resist him, 
J suddenly made up my mind bow to act Falling 
at his feet with joined bands, I entreated him jjj 
supplicating tones to appease bis anger \ 
had left the home through bad advice, I said , I 

• Melt# la generally a religion* gathering 
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felt miserable, and was’jnst on the point of return- 
ing borne, whfcn be bad proudentinlly arrived ; 
and now I wib willing £o follow him borne again. 
Notwithstanding such humility, in ji fit of rage be 
tore my yellow robe into shreds, snatched at my 
tumbd* and, wresting it violently from my band, 
flung it far nwny , pouring npon ray bend at the 
same time a volley of bittei repronclies, and going 
so far ns lo call mo a matricide Regardhss of 
'my promises to follow bun, be gave me m the 
charge of bis Sepoj s, commanding them to watch 
me night and da} , and ne\er lea\e me out of their 
sight lor u moment 

H t 

But my determination was as firm as his own. 
I was bent on my pm pose and olosely watched for 
my oppoi lumty of escaping I found it on the 
same niglit It was three m the morning, and 
the Sepoy, whose turn it was to wntcli me, 
behoving me nsleep, fell asleep in Ins tnrn All 
was 8 till , nnd so, softly rising and taking along 
•with mo n'tuviba, full of water, I crept out, and 
must have run' over a mile before my absence 
was noticed On my way, I, .espied a lnrge tree, 
whose branches were overhanging the roof of o 
pagoda ; on it 1 eagerly climbed, and, hiding my- 
self among its thick foliage upon the dome, await- 
<ed what fate had in store forme. About 4 in 
the morning, I heard and. saw through the aper- 
tures of the dome, the Sepoys enquiring after me, 
and making a diligent search foi\ me inside as 
well as outside the temple I held my breath and 
remained motionless, until, finally believing they 
were on the wrong track, my pursuers reluctantly 


* A dried gourd to hold water. 
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aetned Fearing a new encounter, I remained 
concealed on the dome the whole day, and it was 
not till dnikness lmd ngnm set in that, alightihg, 
J fled in an opposite dnection More than ever I 
avoided the public tliorougbfnies, asking my wny 
of people ns rarely ns I, could, until I had again 
leached Ahmedabad, whence I at once proceeded 
to Baroda There I settled for some lime , and 
it Chetnn Mnth (temple 1 I held several discouiaea 
with Bnilunannnd nnd a nnmtier of Brahmaobdais 
and Sany4«is upon the Ved&nta philosophy It 
was Brahm&nand and other holy men who estab- 
lished to my entire satisfaction that Biahm, the 
Deity, was no other thin my own Self — my Ego y 
I am Bralim, a portion of Brnlim , Jiv (Soul) 
andBinhm, the Deity, being one nnd the same 
Formerly, while studying Vedhntn, 1 had come to 
tins opinion to a certain extent, but now the 
impoitnnt prohleili wns solved, and I gamed the 
cei taint} that I* was Bralim'* 


At Baroda learning from a Benares tvomnn that 
a meeting of the most learned scholars was to 
be held it a certain locality, I lepaired thither it 
once , visiting a personngo .known as SutchuM- 
lvinci raramlmnsd, with whom I 1 was permitted 
to discuss iinon Various scientific and metaphysical 
subjects From him l learned also,, that lliete 
wore a number of great Sanyhsis and Brakmk- 
clmns who resided at Chanodn Knnvdli In con- 
sequence of this l repaired to that place of - sanc- 
tity on the banks of theNurbuda' and there at lost 


nf t ii n ilV eC0T,d t j 10u Sbt the Swum perceived the absurdity 

*** Dhaxoant 
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m&t for Ihd fust time with real Diksheets, or ini- 
tiated Yogis, and such Sanitais l a’s ClmlAslirnma 
and several other Brnlimacbmis After some dis- 
cussion, I'was placed under the tmlion of one Pni- 
niSnancTparnmhansn, gnd forseveial months sfn- 
died u Vedantsar,” “ Aija Hnnmide Totiik/’ “Ve- 
dan't Paribhasha and other philosophical tren 3 
tises' ' During this time, as‘a Brnlnnnchnn I lmd 
to prepare my own meals, which proved a great 
impediment to my studies Po get rid of it, X 
therefore concluded to enter, if possible, into the 
4th Order of the SanyHsis * Fearing, moieover, 
to he known under my own name, on' account of 
i}iy family’s pride, apd well aware that once re- 
ceived in this order I was safe, 1 begged of a Deh- 
kani pandit, a fiiend of mine, to intercede OP my 

J 

* Sanyas There arc different conditions and orders pro 

scribed in tho Shastras (I) Bi aJimachart — one who lends 
simply a life of celibacy, , maintaining himself by begging 
while prosecuting his studies , (2) (? rahasthaskrama—tm c° who 
loads a married' but a ho tv life , .(3) < Vanaprattha — who lives 
the life of a hermit , (4) Sanyas or Chatnrthqshrama — this is 
tho highest of tho four , into _ which the members of either of 
tGe other three may enter, the necessary conditions for it be 
ing the renunciation of all worldly considerations Follow- 
ing nre tho four different successive stage? of this life (A) 
J^uteechaLa ,— living m a hnt, or m a desolate place, nnd wear 
ing a red-ochre coloured garment, 1 carrying 'a three knotted 
bamboo -rod, and wearing the hair m tho centre of the crown 
of the head, having the sacred thread, and devoting oneself to 
the contemplation of Pat abralima , (B) BahudaLa — ono who 
lives 4uite apart from his family and the world, maintains lum * 
self on alms collcoted at seven /houses, and 'wears 'the name 
kvn,d pf reddish garment , (Cj-Sansa — tl)e same as ip tho pre- 
ceding case, except tho carrying of only a one knotted bam 
boo (D) ! Paramliansa — the samo a? the othefs , bat the' 
ascetic wears 'the sacred thread,, and his hair and beard nre 
quite long , This is tljo highest of all theso orders A Para t 
mhansa who shows himself worthy, is one the very threshold' 
pf becoming a' Diksheel, 
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behalf with a Dtksheet—lhe most learned among 
them, that I might he initialed into that order at 
once He refused, however, point blank to ini- 
tiate me, urging my extreme youth But 1 did 
not despair Several months later, two holy men, 
a Swaini and a Bralnnnolniri, came from the Dek- 
kaii, and took up their abode in a solitary, ruined 
building, in the miJst of a jungle, near Chnnoda 
and shout two miles dislnnt from us Protoundly 
versed in the Vednut philoSuphj , my friend, the 
Dekknni pandit, went to visit them, taking me 
along with him A metaphysical discussion fol- 
lowing, brought them to lecognize m each other 
Ihl&heeta of a vast learning They informed ns 
that they hud arrived from “Sbrungiree Math,” 
the principal convent of Shnnknrachnrya, m the 
south, und Were on their way to Dwarka To 
one of them Purnannnd Suraswati, I got my 
Dekkam friend to recommend me particularly, 
and state, at the same time, the object I was so de- 
sirous to nltain and my difficulties He tola him 
that 1 was a young Brnhinaohan, who was very de- 
sirous to pursue Ins study in metaphysics unimped- 
ed , that I was quite free from any vice or bad habits 
for which fact ho vouchsafed ; and that, therefore, 
he believed mo worthy of being accepted m this 
highest probationary degree, and initiated into 
the 4th ordei of the Snnjftsis , adding that thus 
1 might be materially helped to free myself from 
all worldly obligations ,and proceed untrammelled 
m the course of my metaphysical studies But 
this Swnrni also declined at first I was too 
young, he said Besides, he was lumself a klaha- 
rdshln, and so lie advised me to appeal to a Guj- 
rifci Swann. It was only when ferrenfcly urged 
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on by my friend, who reminded him that Dekknni 
Sany&sis can initiate even Gowdas, and that there 
coaid exist no such objection in my tine, ns I had 
been nlrendy accepted, and^ was one of the five 
Biavids, that he consented And on the third 
day follow lug he consecrated me into the order, 
delivering onto me a Band * and naming me 
Dayanand Sirnswati By the order of my mili- 
ater though, and my proper desire, I hnd to lay 
aside the emblematical bamboo — the Dand, re- 
nouncing it for a while, as the ceremonial perform- 
ances connected wnli it, would only mterfere 
with unimpeded progress of my studies 

After the ceremony of initiation was over, they 
left us, ''and proceeded to Dwdrkn. For some time, 
I lived at Cbdnodn Kunydh as a simple Sinjdsi 
J3ut upon hearing that at Yydsdshram there Jived 
a Swami whom they called Yoganand, a man 
thoroughly ^versed in Yog, to him I addressed 
myself as an humble student, and began learning 
from him the theory as well as some of ihe prac- 
tical modes of the science of Yog (or Yoga Yi- 
dya ) When my preliminary tuition was complet- 
ed, I proceeded to Chliiuour, as on the outskirts 
of this town lived Krishna Slmstree, under 
whose guidance I perfected myself in the Sans- 
krit grammar, and again returned to Cbdnoda 
where I remained for some time longer Meet- 
ing there two Yogis — Jwdl&nand Pooroe and 
Bhiviuand Giree, I practiced Yog with them 
also, and we all three held together many n disser- 
tation upon the exalted science of Yoga , until 

* The three and atom knotted bamboo of the Snnyfisis given 
to them as a sign of power after their initiation. 
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finally, by their advice, a month nftei their depar- 
ture, I went to meet them in the temple of Doo- 
dheshwar, neni Almindabad, nt winch place they 
had promised to impart to me the final secietsnnd 
modes of attaining Yoga Vidya They kept (heir 
promise, and it is to them that I am indebted for 
the acquirement of the practical portion, of that 
great science Still later, it was divulged to me 
tint there were many fai higher and more learned 
Yogis than those I had hitherto met — yet not 
the highest still — who resided on the peaks of the 
mountain of Aboo, m Knjputdna Tlnthei then 
I travelled again, to visit snoh noted places of 
sanctity n9 the Alvada Bhawanee and others , 
encountering, at last, those whom I so eagerly 
sought for, on the peak of Bhawdnee Guee,°and 
learning from them various other systems nnd 
modes of Yoga It yras m the year ofBamvat 
1911, that I fiist joined in the Knmbhat kfella nt 
Hardwdr, where so many sages and divine philo- 
sopheis meet, often nnperceived, together So 
long ns the Mella congregation of pilgrims lasted, 
I kept practicing that science m the solitude ot 
the jungle of Chandee,, nnd after the pilgrims had 
separated, I trnnsfeired myself to , Kisheekesh 
wheie, sometimes m the company, of good and pure 
Yogis and Siny&sis, oftener alone, I continued 
m the study nnd practice of Yoga, 1 


After passing a certain tune in solitude, on the 
xtislieekesh, a Binhmnchari and two mountain 
niceties jmued me, and wo nil three r went to Tehn , 
Hie place was full of ascetics and Raj (Itoaa)) 
pandifs so called on account- of their -cieat 
learning One ot them invited me- to come 
and have dmuer with him at his houfee At the 
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appointed hoar he, sent a man to conduct me 
safely to his (dace, and both the Brahmachan and 
myself followed the messenger But -wlinfe vrns 
oor dismay upon entering the house, to first see 
a Brahmin preparing and catting ment, and then, 
proceeding farther into the interior apartments, to 
find a large company of pandits seated with a 
pyramid of flesh, rump-steaks, and dressed-up heads 
of animals before them { The master of the honse 
cordially invited me in , bnt, with a few brief 
words — begging them to proceed with their good 
work and not to disturb themselves on my ac- 
count, 1 left the honse and returned to my own 
qnarters A few minutes later, the beef-eatmg 
pandit was at my side, praying me to return, and 
trying to excuse himself by saying that it was on 
my account that the snmptuous vinnds had been 
prepared ! I then firmly declared to lnm that it 
was all useless. They were carnivorous, flesh- 
entmg men, and myself a strict vegetarian, who 
felt sickened at the very sight of ment t If he 
would insist upon providing me with food, he 
might do so by sending me a few provisions of 
grain and vegetables which my Brahmaobnn would 
prepare for me. This he promised to do, and then, 
very much confused, retired. 

Staying at Tehri for some_ time, I inquired of 
the same pandit about some books and learned 
treatises I wanted to get for my instruction ; what 
books and manuscripts could be procured at that 
place, and where He mentioned some works on 
Sanskrit grammar, classics, lexicographies, books 
on astrology, and the Tantias — or ntnolistics. 
Finding that the latter were the only ones unknown 
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to me, I asked him to procure the same for 
me Thereupon the learned man brought to me 
several works upon this subject But no sooner 
had I opened them, than my eye fell upon sncli an 
amount of incredible obscenities, mistranslations, 
misinterpretations of test, and absurdity, that X 
felt perfectly horrified In this Ritnul, 1 found 
that incest was permitted with mothers, daughters, 
and sisters (of the shoemaker’s caste), ns well as 
among the Pm iahs or the outcastes — and wor- 
ship was performed in a perfectly nude state 
Spirituous liquors, fish, and all kinds of animal 
food, and Moodi a (exhibition of indecent images) 
were allowed, from Brahmm down to ilavg 
And it was explicitly stated that all those five 
things of which the name commences with the nnsal 
m, as for instance, Madya (intoxicating liquor), 
Meen (fish), Maons (flesh), Moodi a, nnd Mai- 
thoon\coition) were so many means for reaching 
'muktee (salvation) 1 By actually reading the 
whole contents of the Tanti as 1 fully assured 
'myself of the craft and viciousnpss of the authors 
of this disgusting literatme which is regarded as 
religious 1 I left the place and went to 
Shreenagar 

Taking up my quarters at a temple on Kedar 
Ghat, I used these Tqriti ae ns weapons against 
the loonl pandits, wbenevei there was an oppor- 
tunity for discussion While there, I became ac- 
quainted with a Sndhoo, named Gnnga Giri, who 
by day never left his mountain where he resided 
in a jungle Our acquaintance resulted m friend- 
ship ns I soon learned how entirely woi th> he was 
of respect While together, we discussed Yoga, 
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and other sacred subjects, and through close ques- 
tioning nnd answering became fully and mutually 
satisfied that we were fit for each other So at- 
tractive was liis society for me, that I stayed over 
two months with him It wns only at the expir- 
ation of this tune, and when antumn was setting ,n, 
tint I, with my companions, the Brahmachnrracd 
the two ascetics, left Kedar Ghat for other places 
IV e \ lsited Rudra Prayag and other citie«, nntil 
we reached l he shrine of Agasta Iftmee Further 
to ‘he north, there is a mountain peat known 
as the Shivpooree (town of Shiva) where I spent 
the fonr months of the cold season , when, 
finally parting from the Brahmachan and the two 
ascetics, I proceeded hack to Kedar, this time 
alone and unimpeded m my intentions, and reached 
Gupta Kashte 

I stayed but few days there, and went thence to 
the Tuyagee Karajan shrin*, visiting on my 
way Gowree Koond tank nnd the caie of Bheera- 
gooph i Returning m r few days to Kedar, my 
favorite place oi residence I there finnlly rented, 
a number of ascetic Brahmin worshippers— called 
pandas, and the devotees of the Temple ol Kedar 
of the Jangam sect, — kepping me company until 
my previous companions, the Bnhni ichdri with 
lus two ascetics, returned I cio«ely watched 
their ceremonies and doings, nnd observed all lint 
was going on with n determined object of learning 
all that was to be known about these sects But 
once that my object was fulfilled I felt a strong 
desire to visit the surrounding mountains, with 
their eternal ice nnd glaciers, in quest of those 
true ascetics I had heard of, but as yet bid 



never met them. I was determined, come 
■what might, to ascertain whether some of 
them did or did not live there as rumoured But 
the tremendous difficulties of this mountainous 
journey and the excessive cold forced me, unhnp- 
pily, to first make lnqnmes among the lull tribes 
and learn what they knew of such men Bveiy- 
where I encountered eithei a profound ignorance 
upon the subject or a ridiculous superstition 
, Having wandered m vnm foi about twenty days, 
disheartened I retraced my steps, as lonely as 
before, my companions who had at first accom- 
panied me, lmvmg left me two days after we had 
started through dread of the great cold I then 
ascended the Tuugandih Penk There, I found 
a temple full of idols and officiating priests, and 
hnstened to descend the peak on the same day 
Before me were two paths, one leading west and 
the other south-west I chose at random that 
which led towards the jungle, and ascended it. 
Soon after, the path led me into a dense jungle, 
with rugged rocks and dried-up, waterless brooks 
The path stopped abruptly there Seeing myself 
thus arrested, I had to make my choice to either 
climb up still higher ordescend Befieotmg what a 
height there was to the summit, the tremendous 
difficulties of climbing that rough and steep hill, and 
that the night would come before I could ascend 
it, I concluded that to reach the summit that 
night was an impossibility With much difficulty 
however, catching at the grass and the bushes, T 
succeeded m attaining the higher bank of the Mid 
(the dry brook), and standing on a rock, surveyed 
the environs 1 saw nothing but tormented hillooks 
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highland, and a dense pathless jungle covering 
the whole, where no man could pass Meanwhile 
the sun was rapidly descending towtfids the hori- 
zon Darkness would soon set m, and then — 
without water Or any means for kindling a fire, 
what would be my position in the dreary solitude 
of that jungle ! 

By dmt of tremendous exertions though, and 
after an acute suffering from thorns, which tore 
my clothes to shreds, wounded my whole body, and 
lamed tny feet, 1 managed to cioss the jungle, and 
at last reached the foot of the lull and found my- 
self on the highway All was darkness around 
and over me, and I had to pick my way at random, 
trying only to keep to the road Finally X reach- 
ed a cluster of huts, and learning from the people 
that that load led to Okhee Math, I direoted my 
steps towards that place, and passed the night there. 
In the morning, feeling sufficiently rested I re- 
turned to the Qupta Kashee from whence I 
started on my northward journey Bnt that 
journey attracted me, and soon again I repaired 
to Okhee Math, under the pretext of examin- 
ing that hermitage and observing the way 
of living of its inmates There l hnd time to 
examine at leisure the doings a of that famous and 
rich monastery, so full of pious pretenoes and a show 
ol asoetioism The high pnest (or Chief Hermit), 
called Mahant, tried hard to induce me to remain 
ami live there with him, becoming his disciple. 
He ei hi held before me the prospect, which he 
thought quite dazzling,, of inheriting some day 
his lacs of rupebs, his splendour and power, and 
finally succeeding liim m his A fahantsfap or 
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supreme rank 1 frankly answered Inin that had 
I ever craved any such riches or glory, I would not 
have aeci ally left the house of my father, which 
\\ is not less sumptuous or nttiaoiive than his mon- 
astery, with all its rushes The object, which 
induced me to do nway with all these world!} bless- 
ings, I added, ‘‘I find yon neither strive for, nor 
possess the knowledge of” Ho then enquired wh jfc 
was that object for which 1 so strived “ That 
ob]ect,” I answered, “is the secret knowledge, the 
Yulya, or true erudition of a genuine Yog , the 
2 IooLtee, which is readied only by the pui lty of one’s 
soul, and certain attainments unattainable without 
it , in the meanwhile, the perform inco of all the 
duties of man towmds Ins fellow-men, and the 
elevation of humanit} therebj ” 


The Mahant remarked that it was vary good 
and asked me to remain wiib him for some Uoje 
at least But I kept silent and returned no reply. 
I had not yet found what I sought Rising on f ha 
following morning very early, I left this neb 
dwelling and went to J oaken Math There, in the 
company of Dakshauee or Maharashtra Shnstre e s 
and Sannyasis, the true ascetics of the 4lh Order 
I rested for a while 1 


Hq then started for the plains, and in 1916 
v went to Mathura to rend and revise 
ins study with Swarm Virjanand, who was an 
accomplished Yedic scholar of his times H ia 
. . \ now5ed g« was so great and perfeot that, it 
is said, he saw all knowledge centered in the ^eda s 
n J a ? hls , belief that the Indian schools 

momUnft SyStemS ofkw and P° ht y, 

moral and aafarul soieoces can all ho derived from 
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thpm He was thoroughlyathome in the AshU 
adhyayv, Pimm’s Vedic and bansont grammar. 
Ptttanjah’8 famous commentary 0 n ,it, called the 
Mahabhashya, voluminous as it is, was on hipjjp.. 
oftongna , Whatever hook he taught, he taught 
fromhi8 momory Nature seems to have given 
linn an uncommon lot of this faculty m compensa- 
tion for his want of sight t The vulgar opinion of 
the incompatibility of memory and understanding 
met with radical refutation m him Hia powei 
of intellect was ns considerable and extraordinary 
as his marvellous and .astonishing retention of 
memory. The interpretation of the holy Vedas 
after the ancient sages of India, which encountered 
so much opposition from the representatives ot 
modern Sanscrit learning on account of its appa- 
rent novelty m the persent oblivion of olden 
times, traced its origin from the wonderful literary 
genius of this sightless saint His strict and con- 
stant adherence to the sense of the Vedio precepts 
in practice made him discard the toleration of ido- 
latry It is said that happening to meet with the 
^Saiigiam, an idol worshipped by the Hindus, he 
threw it away into the street to the great astonish- 
ment of (he spectators, declaring that the Sahgiam 
never meant that piece of stone The profundity 
of bis learning prevented such an open disregard 
of popular superstition in the cradle of idolatry ' 
from calling forth the resen’ment of the people 
The merit of las matchless u.md was ever 
held in high estimation by the inhabitants of 
Mathura, who paid equal reverence to him with 
the priests of paganism Though averse to their 
present practice, the BrabimnB sent their youths 
to him for instruction. His curriculum of studies 
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consisted of Sanscrit books of remote antiquity 
The mediaeval literature of Sanscrit, facmatmg add 
prevalent ns it is, wns not only excluded from the 
course of mstuction, but no pupil was to have its 
book by him while receiving education from bun 
His penetration detected many mistakes in epic, 
dramatic, ecclesinstio and neo-Vedaulie writing 
The effimmate writing of Kalidas wns rejected by 
him rs void of sense and full of mistaken The 
Siddhant Koumdi , the present popular grammar 
of Sanscrit, was repudiated ns erroneous A long 
list of its blunders, Pt Yognl Kishore one of Ins 
pupils informed me, was once sent to a very 
famous Sanscrit scholar on bis visit to Mathura 
through the pandit himself with a request to see 
and to stop the spreading of them any long The 
Acharya at first gave no heed to what Pandit 
Yogal Kishore, then a boy, read to bun 
But when the next time the same wns again 
pressed upon him, he examined the list and found 
'that the Siddhant Kowrtidi really contained blun- 
ders or deviations from the proper idiom of Sans- 
crit, and consequently it gave no help in rendering 
the Vedas He was so mu oh impressed by his 
learning, that the next day he went to see tho 
Swami with a present of sweetmeat In the mter- 
\iew ho expressed his inability to do any thing 
towards it The Swami, in his early life, lived 
some time at the court of the Raja of Alwar , but 
tho luxury of court soon made him sick of the 
company of aristocracy, and be retired to Mathura 
lor good and all There are several pupils of his, 
living at present But our want of time and 
acquaintance gives us no more information of the 
teacher of Swami Dayaiiand Saras wall, who write# 
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his name both in gratitude and in memory at the 
conclusion of each ohnpter of his commentary on 
the Vedas Our Swatnyi once remarked at 
Prayag that, had the saint been living then, he 
would have done a world of good to the people at 
large, as he had the whole circle of Indian know- 
ledge at his fingers’ end, so to speak, which 
circumstance, when known to the people, would 
have brought them at once to their senses. 

Tho death of the saint was something very 
wonderful He predicted his death some dajs 
befofe, and was slightly sick for a short time 
When he was to die, he told his attendant pupils 
to take hun to hia usual seat of teaching He sat 
there against a bolster as he used to do when 
instructing the pupils Wheu seated, he composed 
himself for trance But shortly after a slight fall 
of his hand indicated to his anxiously watching 
pupils thnt the spmt passed away gently into the 
heaven When the news of his death was heard 
by the people of Mathuia, a great gloom of sorrow 
was cast on them But they soon recovered as 
they found that it was useless to lament for the 
departed spirit They made a grand preparation 
for the conveyance of his corpse for funeral, which 
was attended by thousands of people Thia 
occasion well illustrated that his vast learning 
commanded the respect even of bis enemies Such 
was the man with whom our Swann went to read 
When our Swaim requested the saint to teach 
lum, he told him to drown all the modem hooka 
he had with him w the Jumna, on which 
Mathura is situated This appeared to him a 
little odd But when he came to know that the 
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fount meant it seriously and made it a smr qua 
non, lie obeyed lnm with alncrity to the letter, 
and consigned his learned load to the dull and 
unconscious stream of the Jumna He then 
commenced the Ashtadhyayi of Panim and'tho 
Mahdbhaslnja When lie had finished lhcsi», 
he lead other books nfter the manner of ancient 
sages as taught by Sunt Vir|nrinnd After lus 
course of stud) was over, he took leave of the smut 
who gave him his last advice, which was pregnant 
with the good and gicatness of India It was 
that be should m his life try his best to revive the 
Btudy of Panim and Pntanjah’s commentary on it, 
called the Muhabhashja, which were the key, ns 
it were, to the true interpretation of the Vedas 
He was fully confident that no sooner the true 
seuse of the Vedas dawned upon the mind of people, 
than they would cast off the slough of superstition 
and ignorance, which harass and infest nnd cor- 
rode the heart of the Indian world Swann Dayn- 
liand himself knew the importance of the saint’s 
golden advice Aud none can doubt that no spi- 
ritual faUier was ever obeyed more faithfully than 
bwami Viijauand by Dayanand Sarnswati, who 
devoted his whole hie m carrying out the wishes 
or the saint and sacrificed his ease and comfort for 
the accomplishment of thiB uoble object for jt 
V.as the panacea for all the present evils of India 
The advice contained the seed of the Arya bamai 
which is explained elsewhere 3 J 

He afterwards visited Jeypore and other towns 
“ “•JPotana and North-West Provinces At 
^gra lie stay ed some years and used to preach tho 
\ edic religion to the people who flocked round him 
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Af leisure lie practised Yoga in tiife vicimly It is 
said (liat he was so expert in rivetting his atten- 
tion and holding Ins respiration in the meditation 
of God, that he could pass into trance for so long 
as lull 18 hours I It resulted ultimately in the 
extraordinary exaltation of Ins mental faculties 

Ihen he went to Hnidwar and there gave 
away m alms whatever be had by lnm, —books, 
clothes, and the like He then wandered along the 
banks ot the Ganges between Hirdwar ami Bena- 
res In that time and ever since he became the 
mirror pf all the qualities of a Sannjasi which are 
mentioned in the Gita, ze thp absence of pride, 
control over the senses, resignation of the self, 
perfection in knowledge, constant reverence 
conlemptation of God, and the like 

In those days he preached only m Sanscrit His 
intention was that the pandits, who are generally 
Sanscrit echolajs, might help him m propagating 
the religion of "the Vedas But when he saw that 
his preaching produced no result, be wnS unable 
to account for it However, a good pandit told 
him tint be was misinteipieted to the people by 
the designing pandits iu Vernacular Accord- 
ingly be went from p'ace to place holding discus- 
sions with the pandits, whose ignorance of the 
ancient books such as the Vedas and the like ren- 
dered them quite incapable o f maintaining their 
ground Although they were convinced of their 
error, yet they still persisted xn their old periu- 
oious customs, and misled their lay clients 
At last he gave up this course m despair. 
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He then thought of another plan It was that 
thiough the agency of tlio rich a few schools 
should be opened m some towns for the instruction 
of good and intelligent pupils who might heroine 
missionaries to preach ibo religion of the VedaB 
and introduce among the people the ancient mode 
ot study, os well as the right interpretation of the 
Vedns Accordingly, 4 schools wore established nt 
Furruchnhad, Mirzapur, Onshgung, ('hlmpiirah* 
war, and the pandits on 30 or 40 Hi a month wero 
engaged to impart instruction therein Tho rich 
people were induced to give food, clothing, nnd 
hooks g) u/is to the pupils The object was that 
when the pupils of th^Be schools turnod out aide 
and proficient, they might help to oarry out the 
wishes ot the Sago Virjanand, viz to interpret 
the Vedas correctly, to oxhort the people to study 
true Sanscrit books and to give up the study of 
mischievous new ones, which have, ns it were, 
covered the whole land with mental darkness Ho 
made rules for the management of these schools 
aud himself inspected them, nai , he evon stopped 
a month or two at each place to show thorn Ins 
method and eradicated tho errors he noticed 
in them But all this came to nothing, as the 
pandits were too superstitious and begoted to 
promise nny kmd o» improvement. Of these 
schools, none but that of Fuiruckubad exists at 
present 


The third plan he adopted was to make some 
books for circulation among the people nnd to 
eo ore the assembled people m different towns 
° ‘ 1 {” Blho,,s of <ll ° interpretation of t| 10 

Vedas and the true meaning of tho soupturos m 
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the time of the Risliees, so that the people might 
become alive to tlie degi ailed conditions of their 
religion, and with it of themselves, and might torn 
their attention to elevate their fallen state Wnh 
this view in mind, bo visited great towns and 
lectured people, who attended by thousands A. 
brief account here of bis visits to some of tbe large 
towns of iudia, it is hoped, will not meet with the 
disapproval of tbe reader 

The Christian Intelligencer of March, 1870, 
thus describes bis visit to Benares — 

A Hindu Reformer — The fame of the reform- 
er who lately put the whole city of Benares m- 
commotion seems to have gone abroad Some 
account, tin refore, of him and 1 ns views and the 
public dispututipn held with him, from one who 
was present at the disputation, nnd met and con- 
versed with the reformer several Junes before and 
after that event, will perhaps be not uninteresting 
to the readers of tbe Intelligencer 

The name of the reformer is Dayananda Saras- 
vnti Swnmi Ho is a nati\e of some village m 
Guzernt He 16 a fine-looktng nuin large and well 
proportioned, his face, especially, expressne of 
mncli intelligence His outward appearance is 
that of a Sanyasi or religious beggar, almost en- 
tirely naked and besmenrd with the sacred bhasrna 
(ashes of cow-duug) Ho speaks Sanont fluently 
He is a good rensonor nnd pretty lair m contro- 
versy, at least so far that he generally allows bis 
opponent to state his case without interruption, 
but extremely authoritative m all his positions 
His case aud uund is made up, and believing bis 
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acquaintance with the Vedas to be superior to 
that of any of his adversaries, he will listen with 
a kincLof contemptuous courtesy to anything that 
the} may have to bring forward, nnd often, espe- 
cially in the case of inferior pandits, only answer 
by an authoritative asset tions of the contrary He 
}B well versed in the Vedas He devoted himself 
entirely to the study of the Vedas from his eleventh 
year, and thus lie is more practically oonvorsant 
with them than most if not all of the great pandits 
of Benares, who generally know them only second 
hand or even less At any rate, and this is the 
most remarkable feature distinguishing him from 
other pandits, he is an independent student of the 
Vedas, and free from the trammels of traditional 
interpretation The standard commentary, of the 
famous Sayan&cb&rya js held of little aoconut by 
him It can be no wonder, therefore, that bis 
Vedic studies cnnducted m that spmt, led him to 
the conviction, that almost the whole of the (com- 
parative^) modern Hinduism is in entire and 
irreconcilable contradiction with the Vedas 

Being an active character, be determined not to 
keep his conviction to himselt but to impart it to 
Ins countrymen and to try to effect' an entire re- 
form of Hindu society Briefly, his object is to 
place Hmdu society exactly into, the same state as 
it was when none existed of the 18 Purlin is, 
the source of modern Hinduism with its oiste nnd 
jdotatry, but when one God only was adored, and 
the Vedas only were studied, nnd the sacrifice of 
thehoma only was performed He travels up 
nod down the bnnks of the Ganges, and stops here 1 
and there m the large towns to dissi inmate his 
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, views bat, ns fir ns I could ascertain, hp seems to 
bnve met nowhere with inncli success except m 
Furrucknbad nenr Ciwnpnre, where, indeed, if 
report is to be trusted, Ins success has been com-; 
plete The Brdunins of (lint plieo m a body are 
said to have declared for him and to hare cleared 
the temples of nil idols It is certain that a very 
neb Mtimjau of Hint place has become a convert 
to Ins views, and has established a school where 
the reformed Hinduism is taught 

The date of his arnvil in Bennres I do not 
know It must have been m the beginning of 
October I was then absent I first snw him 
after my return in November 1 went to see him 
hi company with the Pnnee of Bharatpore and 
one or two pandits l'lie exoitement was then at 
its height The whole of the Brahmnruc and edu- 
cated population of Benares seemed to flock to 
him In the verandah of a small honse at the end 
of a largo gnrden near the monke}-tnnk, he was 
holding daily levees, from early in the morning 
till late in the evening, for a continuous strenra 
of people who came, eager to Bee and listen to, or 
dispute with the novel reformer It does not 
appear, however, that the heads of the orthodox 
parly or the pandits of the greatest repute ever 
vi«ited him, unless they did it secretly i'he in- 
tensity of the excitement at last induced the Baja 
df Benares in concert with his court pandits and 
other men of influence, to take some notice of the 
reformer, nnd to arrange a public disputation 
between him and the orthodox party, in order to 
alio} the excitement by a defeat of the reformer 
But I fear there was a determination from the 
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beginning that they would win the day by nny 
means whether foul or fair ihe disputation took 
place on the 17th of November, m the place where 
the reformer bad taken up his abode , it lasted 
from about 3 to 7 o’clock P M The Itnja him- 
self nas present and piesided The disoussion 
commenced bv Dnyantinda asking Pandit Tara- 
charana, the Rajahs court pandit, who had been 
appointed to defend the cause of orthodoxy, whether 
he admitted the Vedas as the authority When 
this had been agreed to, he requested T&r&charana 
to produce passages from the Vedns sanctioning 
idolatry, paskdnadipujana (worship of stones, &c) 
Instead ot doing this Tai&oharaim for some tune 
tried to substitute proofs from the Pur&nus At 
last Dayananda happening to say fbnt he only 
admitted the Mannsmnti, Sh&rfrakslitras, &c , ns 
authoritative, because founded on the Vedas, 
Vishudhananda the great Vedantist interfered, and 
quoting a Vedant Sutra trom the Shanraka Butrns 
asked Dayananda to show that it was founded op 
the Vedns After some hesitation Daiananda 
replied that he could do this only after referring 
to the Vedas, as he did not remember the whole 
of them Visbudbannndn then tauntingly said 
if he could not do that, he shonid not set himself 
up as a teacher in Bennres Dayananda replied, 
that none of the pandits had the whole of the 
Vedns in bis memory Thereupon Visbndhananda 
and several others rsserted that they knew the 
whole of the Vedas by heart Then followed 
several questions »pnt by Dayananda to show 
that Ins opponents bad asserted moie than they 
could justify They conld answer none of his 
questions At last some pandits took up the 
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thread of the discussion again by asking Daya- 
nanda whether the term pratimd (likeness) and 
plirti (fulness) occtmng in the "Vedas did not 
sanction idolatry He. answered that, rightly 
interpreted, they did nob do so As none of his 
opponents objected to Ins interpretation, it is plain, 
that they either perceived the correctness of' it, 
or were too little acquainted with the Vedas to 
venture to contradict it Then Madlnvdchdryn, 
a pandit of no repute, produced two leaves of a 
Vedic MS , and, reading a passage * containing 
the word u Puranas,” asked to what this term 
referred. DayannntH replied t it , was there 
simply an adjective, meaning ancient, ** and nob 
the proper name Vtshudlmnnndn, challenging 
this interpretation, some discussion followed as 
to its grammatical correctness ; but, at last, nil 
seemed to acquiesce m it Then Mddhnia- 
ch&rya again prod need two other leaves of n 
Vedio MS and rend a passngef with this purport, 
that upon the completion of a yajna (sacrifice) 
the reading of the Purdns should be beard on the 
10th day, and asked how the term “ Purdnns ” 
conld be there an adjective. Daydnanda took 
the MS in bis bands and began to meditate what 
'answer, he should give. His opponents waited 
bat two minutes, and as still no answer was 
forthcoming, they rose, jeering and calling ont 
that he was unable to answer and was defeated, 
'and went away. The answer, he afterwords 
published in his pamphlet. 


* wr*psj5Tpfrfa?rei srcmTfa 

t«nre*n*t wt S’cm’rt 
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A9 U (that passage) is out of a Btahmtna of 
!fbe Sdmavedn, winch contains ipany modern 
additions, its value would after all be npt much in 
the eyes of non-Hindus, and, 1 suspect, even of 
Day&nanda ; for he onoe admitted to me that 
the Br&bmanas did contain modern interpolated 
portions, and that any passage sanctioning 
idolatry, was to he considered as snob, a spurious 
•portion ” 


He went several times to Bengres that the 
'pandits might have no excuse left in preparing 
themselves for disoussion with him Though he 
had refuted their present religion m public lecture*, 
yet they durst not confront him in defence of 
thejr creed As it was a custom withjnm always 
to give notice to the people wherever ho went, 
inviting them to discuss with him to ascertain 
the true religion, it wopld pot be irrelevant to 
insert here a translation of his notice to the people 
of Benares on lpB seventh arrival there m 1936 
A V The reticence of the Brahmips on so mnny 
splendid occasions for sifting the true from the 
false systems of religion, proves, ip the mind of 
people in 'general, that the idolatry and , supersti- 
tion of file. ignorant masses, \ybioh they so 
earnestly defend against the dictum of their own 

H C J: d v b r k ?i’ Dqe f fc r no support m the 

Holy \ edit, the 'only book of umversnl religion, 

‘follows W ° rd ° f G ° d Tbe notloe ™ as 


It is hereby noti6ed to the public that Swann 
Saraswati has come down to BenaSfl 

Mali-irawh v* m th6 gaiden of An and Bag, of 
Maharajah Vyaynagar near Mahomed Gung iHe 
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profe«spa Vedic religion and rejects all otheis that 
are against the spn it of the Vedas He refutes 
the doctrines of the worship of images, the 
power of remitting sms of a particular piece of 
land or water, the books called the Brnhniwii- 
vartnk and the like Purans spuriously asonbeJ 
to Vya«, the incarnation of God, the son of God 
and his power of mediation in behoof of his 
votaries and of procuring them salvation, the 
commission of prophets to preach religion, the 
uplifting of mountains, the raising of the dead, the 
sphtttng of the moon, the belief m the creation of 
the world without a cause, the unbelief of Gfod 
or atheism, the selfwissumed title of Brahma, the 
identity ofsonl and God, the telling on a rosary, 
the s mdal badge ou the forehead, the wearing of 
the chaplets of the berries of the eleocarpus round 
the nock, ftiuvistn, Vishnuism, Gunesbmm, and 
the similar forms of heathenism , which are all 
contrary to the nature of God, the teaohmg of 
the Vedas, the laws of nature, the evidence of 
logic, the judgement and conduct of the righteous, 
the dictates , of reason, and the test of true 
knowledge Those pandits and gentlemen, who 
are proficient m thoir scriptures and think tho 
above statement to be untrue, may discuss 
with Dayannnd SarasWnti and, if possible, proie 
those doctrines to be true . In discussions the 
Vedas and tho books composed from the time of 
Brahma down to that of Japnim, such as Aitnreya 
and Puryaraimansa, which are m harmony with 
the Vedas, and which nre written by the Bisbees, 
will be regarded as authority for reference The 
audience of such meetings for disputation should 
bo impartial, learned, and freo from prejudice 
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Three writers ■will note down tho questions nnd 
answers of disputants These will be subscribed 
and confirmed by both Ibe parties at the end of 
debate, when each of thpm ns watt us tJm president 
of the meeting shall receive a cop) of tho writing 
It will bo a great slirnne if the pandits of Benares 
do not now exert themselves to distinguish truth 
from falsehood, to accept the former and reject tho 
latter, nnd not only this, bnt persnnde others to 
do the same, so that all may enjoj tho blessings of 
knowledge and happiness 


The above notice snfHcipntly pro\es thnt 
Swarm Dnpnnnd Snrnswati zealous]) worked for 
the good of all people, inasmuch as be tried to 
eradicate their errors which rre tho root of pain 
and misery in the world He wns ns much friend 
of the Christians uud Muhomedans ns of the 
Hindus, and nobody wns more anxious nmi 
desirous than himself of the purity of their 
religion, of the prosperity of their snb*lnnnr 
career, uud of tho felicity of their spiritual life. 
He taught no sectarian religion bon«*fiunl to a 
particular race of humankind , but bo held out the 
universal religion of the Vedps whiob is based on 
the economy of nature, the common mother of all 
the creatures In his hre he never rested and 
settled down m one place, but travelled thousands 

? f n *1 to , , ! V0r ll i e dlv,ne message of tho Yedas 
to all the children of the Lord, so that none might 
be left unprofited from hisdnbjr and learning. S 

In 1929 A Y , or 1872 A C., Swamx Dayanand 
wbm7i 1 W j n t t0 u 0a,outta As usual, lectures 

IZrn ° W by h V n< ' Vhen hls d °°tr’,nes were 
nown by the people, they were quite startled. 
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But none camo to disease with him, as the know- 
ledge of the Vedas winch ho preiwhed was htllo 
to bp fonnl among the pandits However, 
Pan til T m Chiran, a court pandit of the Malm- 
l-njdi of Benares, happening to bo there, expressed 
his de«tro to ltnjtih Jogtndro Mohan Tagore, 
with whom he was put up, to hold discussion wit h 
the Swnmyi But it is strange to say that though 
the people tri«*d to brine on the mlendod debate, 
yet the pandit put it off from day to day, till they 
were tired of his unreadiness To waste no 
further lime m the hothcrnl on of tho pandit) the 
Swamiji started for Hugh, where ho lodged in 
the garden of Babu Bnndabnn Chandra Mandnl 
The respectable gentlemen of the place nrranged 
for a lecture Pi Tara Charan was invited to say 
what he liked. But there also he disappointed 
the people, who began to entertain an unfavorable 
opinion of bis learning Upon this, Babu 
Brmdahan Cbnndre nnd other gentlemen again 
requested him to « debate, os tho Bwami|i bad 
showed in his lecture that their present faith was 
based upon tho ignorance of their Iruo religion, 
tho Divine commandments delivered to tho sages 
«t creation Tho pandit comonted and camo 
with a number of Ida followers After tho oero- 
ttiony of reception, be was requested to seloot a 
subject and commence a discussion of it. 

Pandit — l shall provo tho propriety of image 
worship 

Suntnij t — Very well; you may do whatever 
you like But as idolatry Is opposed to ibo teach- 
ings of tho Vedas, I shall refute it < 
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P — Is the debate to be conducted according to 
the laws of argumentation in calm and cool way, 
or is it to end m mere wrangling) paralogj , or war 
of tongue ? 

S .— ^Tbe debate shall be strictly conducted 
according to the rules ' of reasoning lnnld-own by 
Gotam, the famous founder of the Indian school of 
logic. Mere cnvihng and lmir-sjihtting do not 
become the eiudition of pandits 

P— Quite so , proper discussion in the logical 
sense of the term should only be main tinned 

N B — It was agreed to by ,both the pnrtios that 
the four Vedns, six schools of philosophy, six 
scriptures or helps to the Vedas, should be 
recognized as the only authority m matters of 
dispute to the exclusion of all oilier books whatever 

, F— -imrafia wna s*i«Wt facitR 

xfh — an aphorism of Patunjuli’e siys 

that the mind is never stable without the check of 
some material object. Hence a material or sensible 
object is necessary m, meditation, in other words, 
an image is required in worship. At least, so is 
said by Vyas. 

5— It is not an aphorism of Patanjnh’s , hut 
what iB found in his book is, qr n?fw^«ntT 

Sfa — any object can check 
the fickleness of mind Hence Vyas in 1 iib com- 
mentary savs sjiffc^iTip vr^Tti Tsnf^—the atten- 
tion should be fixed on the tip of the nose The 
wrong citation and incorrect reading indicate your 
' unacquaintanoe with the philosophy of yoga The 
N yer 7 assertion contradicts itself In ths 
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beginning you said that it was Patanjah's, and at 
the end yon ascribed it to Vyas But it is to he 
met with in neither. Besides, if it is of Patanjidi, 
tt enn not be at the same time of Vyas, and vice 
versa 

i’—mjer nrqrtvft m s sfmroptnt 

or is — what is seen by the eye, is impressed 

on or known In th«» fund It follows, therefore, 
that, to be known hi the mind, the object of 
adoration mn«t he perceptible, a circumstance, 
which, cons quently, establishes the worship 
of linages 

S —You agreed at the ont«efc of the discussion 
to refer for authority to the Vedas and the other 
true boobs mentioned above 'Why do you, then, 
quote the authority Vachnspati ? Also, just 
cuns ; der that as long as man wakes, he sees nil 
*« material , but when hetfrenms atmgbt, he sees 
things no material things, i c the things of dream 
cease to be material Hence, according to your 
opinion, man should ham no know ledge of things 
in dream, — in pi un words, In* should have no 
drenm at all Bui this is controrv to facts lleoco 
vour argument falls to the ground You promised 
not to indulge m useless controversy , hut this 
ft^crliun Iftiiiirhrtl jou upon the very ocenti of 
interdiction How call yon maintain your cause 
by taking stand on such an untenable ground ? lb 
at best tries tn prove that the mind can be fixed 
on a corporeal object only' But corporeal objects 

are trees, horses, stones, bricks, or the like »» hicb 

of these do you lake for meditating on ? Images 
arc not the only corporeal ohjects f that you so 
couch insist upon them. 
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J 5 — U5W* 7?*tn ufronreprair faunq'asro 

— your own assertion proves the worship 

of images , , for, they are material or corporeal 
things 

S —Tour repeating the word ira thrice phows 
your poveify of Sanscrit knowlodgo How can you 
maintain the possibility of direct worship in 
this lower -world of Vishnu, the qundrumnnus, 
-who lives m the higher region of paradise ? Also, 
how can in image or statue, made by an artificer 
of stone, metal, or cloy, be Vishnu himelf ? 

P — w«r ^ wraimifh tw 

This passage proves the possibility of 
worship of a being living in distant quarters. 

S — It has no connection with the subject 
under discussion , for, it does not rolote to 
worship Its purport is that an adopt yogi, who 
has acquired eight kinds of miraculous powers, 
can go to any place he likes Thus, when lie wants 
to go to the regions of the mnnts, he translates 
himself there and enjoys the pleasures found 
therein But it does not support your proposi- 
tion, that he goes there nfter death or worships 
the manes in this world 

P — mum nffpnjfa — the image 

is included in the material things, which nro 
the objects of worship You should bear in mind 
that we do not cavil or trifle away our time, but 
wish to discuss out the subject fairly, 

^““Your persistency in taking images for 
corporeal things, from there being one common 
quality of materiality in them both, contradicts 
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your former resolution, tbnt you Trill not hate 
recourse io elenob or sophistry. > 1 

P. — arms. toiIm sn 

5 —Your S mscrit is wrong, and ‘it has no Oon- 
ncction with the innttor under diaoussion (is Troll. 
It should bo uturtflswifa^Ht 

i P.— It is not nccstsnry that all the points or 
qualities should bo found in nn example 

S. — When did I call for com)dete similarity in 
ail points of an example to its proposition ? Your 
assertion does not bear yon out Hence the proof 
and the assertion are both absurd. 

P. — wai«»n siwgjfn— all worship is false 

or deceitful. 

&— Hollo I Yon .re fa to yourself When you 
can not proto the worship of imnges or idolatry, 
you say that it is false. Hence, it is condemned 
out of your own mouth 

Thus Pandit Tara Charan himself confessed that 
idolatry was false or illusive But he alone is not 
to hlatne In this matter. The whole community 
of pandiis all over the country behoves so in the 
heart The dread of losing livelihood, which it 
derives from the superstition of the ignorant 
mas«es, keeps up the farce of idolatry among the 
Brahmins who nfe men of learning Their , flock 
ia in dread oflueir anathemas m ease of heretical 
opinions, while they are afraid of provoking the 
wrath of ignorance* Thus both the leader and 
the led, though enlightened by the beams of 4be 
,V«dic dawn, continue consciously iu the wrong 
path of hypocrisy and feuchiam. 
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^Ve hefe insert the tccount of lua aisit to 
Chuprnh from a writer who saw him personally 

Burly in the summer of 1873, Swami D.iyannnd 
Sarnswati went to Ohuprnh, n town in tho 
provinco of Bolinr Ho wns reran ed by Uai 
Shcogolnm, a won I thy 7»tmn<lftr of » lio place Tine 
gentleman, who hud ever been a roalona pntron of 
sucli holy enterprises, pnv« n cordial w drome to 
tho sage, in ■spile of Ihe Brihnunical intrigues 
which usually accompanied his travel* H* wns 
entortaim d in a «ipacioiis hall well furnished with 
every kind of nccominodnhon Tho lovo ami 
lespect which the^ioneyal words ol tho Snnmyi 
gained for lnm from Ins host, excited tho bittor 
jealousy ot the Brahmins, nnd they quickly spread 
a rumour in the whole city that n poworlul naslik 
(atheist) hud enuonchod upon thoir dominions 
A notico of Ins nrri\ il nnd of is desiro to discuss 
upon the Vedic ideas of God nnd Furamo *y stem of 
theology was given to the public. 

In the morning and evening men of every oln *3 
and rank gathered from every quarter of tho city, 

hoy would stare at the gracoful figure of tho 
bwainiji sitting in ft silver chair upon a raised pint- 
form They would he charmed by fho fluency of 
his speech nnd Purpnsod at the pusillanimity of 
then pandits, whom they so highly v onerated ns 
they poured forth their eloquence at home The 
pen is too weak to descnho the command which he 
exeicised over tho gazing multitude Ho had a 
prominent forehead indicative of exceptional 
mental powers His look was commanding nnd 
tun ot fare, his manner of speaking was at once 
serious and dignified, uud, when his speech mounted 
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Hie climax, his voice rfetorinded in thii old nrchetf 
tf the mansion*. Hib brown coloured toga, girdled 
«p near nbovo the chest and banging loosely down 
to the ankle, reminded one of ibe classic Itishees 
and Sntyn'g Instead of shoes bo had wooden 
Stiiidnla on Tho air of gravity which Ins fned 
excited marked owe and leri'or in the mind*i of his 
opponents. His fixed determination to tUhieve 
tunio higher end cast a melancholy grace upon his 
countenance J bus lie lived nud thus he sat at 
Chuprab f 

The numerical superiority of tho Brabmm9 was 
no advantage to thprn However, they soon formed 
themselves into a band of begging friars, well 
•quipped, if not with arguments, at least with their 
bludgeons ; such was tbo hatred tboy boro him 
Thai implored one day tbo mercy ol Pundit Jagan 
Hath, n ponntnr priest of the city, who would not 
grace thn Babbit with bis halloaed picsoncB He 
refused them bis assistant e, staling thnt if ho went 
tbero ho should he under the pnmful necessity , of 
talking to a nashl^ when bis religion forbndo him 
froni seeing bis face, and for winch a'sovere penalty 
would ho ‘reqttn'od of him The bnnd whs then 
hopelessly to disperso without any result, when they 

{ jot a piece of nduco from the nicrcy of the eaga 
unisclf The Swamiji, kind eten unto bis enemies, 
showed them a way how it was po«siblo tint the 
adversary might- avoid tbo penalty so incurred and 
atill argue with Inm Ho said that n screen might 
ha hung before hie face whose sight constituted a 
sin to the proud pandit. Even tins proposnl was 
reluctantly received /but caught into a dilemma h® 
XU obliged to come. E>ery one was - anxiously 
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waiting for the pandit upon whom depended the 
fate of the day. The pandit at last came with his 
pupils and a screen was actually hung between 
them The Swamiji first opened the preceedmgs by 
putting some Smnti questions to him m Sanskrit 
m which he always spoke The answer of the pandit 
was full of grammatical mistakes and blunders 
about matters of fact, which the Swamiji pointed 
out to the audience on every occasion , Having 
made a perfect fool of him, he harangued the whole 
assembly for four hours together uninterruptedly 
The friars clearly saw that they had lost the day 
and that their names would be covered with eternal 
shame They at once abruptly got up exclaiming, 
“ The Vedas are being blasphemed ” They 
fled away, the more wicked of them threatening to 
stone the Swamiji to death if he met them on the 
highroad. He remained at Chuprah for a fort 
night closely guarded by his kind host. One day 
when he went to visit the local Bchool, every class 
stood up to do him honour He then left for 
JDmapore all safe and sound. 

When the Swamiji wa8 at Lnoknow, he thus 
answered the following questions of Lala Brn 
Lai, Rais of Lncknow — 

i 

Q What are the Brahraanns, Kabstriyas, 
Vaishyas, and Shudras ? When were they so 
divided ? Who was it that classed them into four 
castes ? 

A , four classes are made by the natuYe of 
men s occupation For example, the teachers of 
the science of divinity are called the Brahmanas , 
the conductors of military affairs, the EshatrijaB , 
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tlie traders in commodities, the Vaisbayas j and 
menial servants, the Slmdrns 

He is not n Brnhmnnn, who follows the 
profession of nrms, nnd so forth tuth tbo rest. 

Thu* <h* cl issiBcnlion of mon into castes is based 
upon lh« ir callings, and not, as u uow regarded, 
upon Inrih. Hereditary castes, irrespective of 
profession, have come into existence after tho 
Grent War 

Q Are not tho Brahmanas bom from God’s 
mouth and the Esbatrljns from his arms ? 

A Tho true meaning of the Vndic text, divested 
,ed of (he metaphor, which bos given nso to snch 
nbsnrd notions is, that scientific men hold the same 

C '.ion in the societj of God’s creatures that the 
does in the elrncture of tho body, that is to 
eay, they nro tho foremost of all men m virtue of 
tho excellence of knowledge In like manner, tbo 
other classes ran) be ovpluinrd nwny 

A. Why do the Brabmnnns wear the sacred 
thread ? 

A. It is the ontward mark of their profioienoy 
in knowledge. 

' Q Wbat kinds of works ought to be done ? 

A. Virtuous acta alono ought to be done. 

Q. Whnt nro they ? 

A, They nro vorsoity, beneficence, and the 
like acts of general good and welfare. 

Q What is veracity. ? 
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A It is to tell the truth, and novor to (ell lira 
Tho tougue should express wlmt is iu the heart 

Q Wlmt do yon think of idolatry ? 

A It is bid People should never worship 
images The spread ot mental darknoss is duo 
to the prevalence of idolatry. 

Q How can lye cpnteinplate God without on 
object or idol ? 

A We should ipeditnto upon God just in the 
same way as we think or form notion of pleasure 
and pnm ho images are not required m 
contemplation 

Q What should be done in regard to devotion? 

A The ceremony of telling matins and vespers, 
and the practice of truth and benefLence should 
always be duly observed 

Q Should we perform deyotion thrice i day * 

A No The morning and evening are the only 
times for devotion 

Q Are the repetition of God's name and ritual 
formulae, and the performance of i cumbrous 
ceremonial, as done by the modern Bralunanas 
proper 9 1 

A People should try to know God, and 
imitate him in their works Repetitious and 
ceremonials are of no nse 

Q Hus God any form or color ? 

A God has neither form nor color Ho is 
incorporeal and immense. 
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Whatever to seen tn the world, discribes bis 
greatness The universe being made by bun 
may be n1topuri(*ally regarded ns n means to allay 
the menial thirst of bis sight 

Q Why is God not seen in tho world? 

A. (1) Were God to make his appearance in 
the world, nil the p< oplo would run up to him to 
««k the gmtifieniion of their desires and so 
confound the whole nrrnngemait of tho world (2) 
By mean* of the elements the human body is com- 
posed of, the ri*ion of God is impossible (3) How 
can man sea him who has created him ? 

Q How can God bo known when ho is not 
seen ? 

A Seen ho i* All there things, ws., men, 
animals, tree*, »lc, seen upon tho face of tho earth, 
point out to their maker This way he is seen 
through his work* And Ho nn lie distinguished 
os wo discriminate pleasure nnd pain 

Q, Is Brahma or God in all of us or not ? 

A Ho is m nil He is known to us just tho 
same way ns we feel pleasure and jmin 

Q Is ho uniform everywhere, oris bo more or 
less m different places 7 

A Ho to everywhere alike. only that ho 
elects in ns in proportion to the glory of tho diviqo 
intelligence in our mind, i e knowledge. 

Q What are the gods i 

A They are called gods who arc learned and 
inUlligent, » e true pandits. 
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Q Is it a sm to see the Ra/nileela or 
Rasleda ? 

A T 08, it is a sm, equal to n thousand crimes 
In the same manner, idolatry is sinful, tor, no 
likeness Can be taken wtihout a form, but wlioro 
there is no form, there can he no imago It is proper 
to take photos or other kinds of pictures of persons 
to put them before ns for sight or remembrance 
But it* is improper to make pictures and images 
of God and to take his likenesses llierefioin to hie 
great distortion. 

Q How long has Sanscrit been m the world, 
and why is it called good ? 

A Sanscrit is from eternity, it is pure and 
correct, it has no match For example, B in Per- 
sian is expressed or represented as Bay, and in 
English Bee , but B which does not contain either, 
ay or ee is only represented truly in Sanscrit 

Q The Vedas contain the praise of God Has 
he written his own praise ? 

A As the parents instruct their children to 
serve their parents and teachers and obey their 
orders, so God, by way of instruction, has given 
us the Vedas » 

Q When God has neither form nor body, 
how can he have a month to pronounce the Veda ? 

A. God inspired them m the hearts of the four 
sages, viz Agni, Vayu, Angira and AJitya 

Q It is clear that these sages have written 
them . is it not ? 
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A No They are from God ; for, the sages 
then had no knowledge wbntoior 

Q How did God oome mto tbeir hearts to tell 
the Vedas ? . 

A. Out of his mercy and power he inspired 
that great koowlodgo mto their hearts As they 1 
wore first ut creation, they had no means of 
gaining knowledge, so God inspired them with it, 
mid thus it is God’s know ledge ' 

Q Is tho soul one or many ? 

A The soul is one m its nature, bat its entities 
are many 

Q Does the soul pass into 'other bodies and 
become great or smalt ? 

A As the water is colored according to the* 
color mixed, so duos the soul accommodate itself 
according to tho size of body. Bat the souls of 
all are alike * 

Wo here «top to give tho reader a fragment 
of tin* Swnmiji’s autobiography which was abrupt- 
ly cut off m page 22 of this book Thw auto- 
biography is a reprint of whnt appeared in the 
Theosophist Nos 1, 3, 2 of Oot., Deo 1879, and 
Nov 1880, respectively As this book claims no 
pretension to a regular biography of the Swamiji, 
and whnt we here mm is to collect detached notes 
on his life from persons who saw him, and books 
we come across in our daily wterdouse^ this rude 
intrusion on the reader's attention will, it is hope , 
bo readily forgiven m .tho interest of the subject 

"At Joshee Math I met many Yogis and learned 
ascetics, mid, in a aeries of discussions, learnt 
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more about Yog-Vidya, and parting with tliert^ 
went to Badrinarayan The learned Rawnljee 
•was at that time the chief priest of (hat temple, 
and I lived with him a few days We held 
discussions upon the Yedas, and the “ Darshanas” 
Having enquired from him whether he knew of 
some genuine Yogi m the neighbourhood, l 
lenrnt, to my great regret, that there were 
none there at the time, but that he h td heard 
that they were in the habit of visiting his temple 
ab times Then I resolved to make a thorough 
search for them throughout the oountry and 
especially m the lulls 

One morning nt day-break, I set out on my 
journey , when, following along the foot of the 
mountains, I at last reached the banks of the 
Alaknanda river I had no desire of crossing it, 
aa I saw on its opposite bank the large village 
called “ Mans ” Keeping, therefore, still to the 
fpot of the hills, I directed my steps towards the 
jungle, following the river course The hills and 
the road itself were thickly coyered with snow, 
and, with the greatest difficulty, I succeeded m 
leaching that spot where the Alaknanda is said to 
take i ts rise But once there, finding myself 
surrounded by lofty hills on ail bides, and being 
a stronger in the country, my piogiess, from that 
moment, was greatly retarded Yerj soon, the 
road ceased abruptly and I found no vestige of 
even a path I was thus at a loss what to do 1 
next, but I determined finally to cross the uver 
and pnqune for my way I was poorly and 
hinly clad, and the cold was intense and soon 
became intolerable Feeling hungry and thirst}, 
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return and prosecute my studies The two men 
Ihnn left me nnd toon disappeaied among the lulls 
Having rested I pioceeded on my wiiy back 
Stopi mg for a few m i miles at Bnbudhnrn, a 
saeied bathing place, and passing by (be neigh- 
bombood of Managt ira, I reached B idrumrayan 
at 8 o’clock tint evening Upon seeing nie, 
llie Rxwcdjee ind bis compamons wete ninth 
astonished and enquired when 1 bad been over 
since the euly morutng 1 then smceiely relatid 
to tliem all that had hi| pened to me That night 
after hr ving ro-toied my stnngth wi(h i ht Ue- 
food, 1 went to bed, but getting up early oil (be 
following moi n, 1 look ieive of the Ravvnljee ami 
set out ou mv journey back to Rum pm That even- 
ing, I leached the home of a lieiimt, a gieat ascetic 
ami passed the night at Ins place That man had 7 
‘he leputation of one of the gieatest siges living, 
and I Lid** Jong conmsatwa wiih him upvii 
leligious suhiects More fortified than ever in my 
determination, I left lnm next morning, nnd after 
crossing lulls and forests and having descended 
the (Jlulkiaghaltee, I airived at last at Rampur 
win ic I took up my quarters at the house of the 
celebrated Ramgin, so famous for the holiness and 
purity ot his life I found him a man of extra- 
ordinary habits, though He nevei slept, but 
U6ed to pnss whole nights m holding conversations 
—very loud sometimes — anpnrently wnh himself 
Often, we heard a loud sorenm, then — weeping 
though theie wns no one m his room with him 
1‘jxti einely surprised, I questioned his disciples 
and pupils and learnt from them that sncli wns Lis 
habit, though no one could tell me what it mennt 
seeking a n interview with lnm, 1 learnt some tune 
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after, wlnfc it rfenlly wag , and tlms I was enshlod 
to get convinced tli it it was not tine Yoga he 
practiced, but tint lie was only partially versed in 
it It was not wliat I sought for 

Leaving'him I went to Knsipnr, and thence to 
Drona Sugar, where I passed the whole winter 
Thence again toSamtml through Moradubnd, when, 
aftei ciosemg Gnrh Mnklesh war I found myself 
again on the b inks of the Ganges Besides other 
religious works, I had with me the “ Sibs mdi, ’ 
,l Hat-prndi ( >ikn,” “ Yogi-B)j" and “ Kebernnda 
Snngntn,” which I used to study during my travels 
borne of these books treated on the Narichaknnt, 
nnd Nariclmkurs (nervons system) giving very 
■e\lmistive descriptions of the same, which I could 
never grasp, nnd which finally made me doubt ns 
to the correctness of these works I had been for 
some time trying to remove my doubts, hut hail 
found ns yet no opportunity One dnv, I chmceil 
to meet n corpse floating down the river There 
was the opportunity and it remained with me to 
satisfy myself as to the correctness of the state- 
ments contained m the books about anatomy and 
man’s inner organs Bidding myself of tbo books 
winch I bud near by, and, taking off my clot bo, I 
lesolutely entered the river nnd soon brought the 
dead body out and laid it on the shoie J then 
proceeded to cut it open with a large knife m 
the best tnnnnei I could I took out and examined 
the kamal (the heart) and cutting it from the 
navel to the ribs, and a portion of the head nnd 
neek, I carefully examined nnd compared them 
with the descriptions in the books Finding they 
did not dally at all, I tore the books to pieces and 
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threw them into the met after the corpse From 
that time gridually I cune to Hie conclusion that 
-with the exception of the \ edas, U|nmshnds, 
Putnnjuli and Sunhhya, all other woihs upon 
science turd Yogi were false Having lmgeied 
for some time on I lie banks of the Ganges, 
1 arrived ne^t at Furr idea bad , when, liming 
passed Sieonjeeram I was just sntenng Cannpnr 
by the road east of the cautonment, the Sumat 
year of 1912 (181*5 A C) was completed 

Daring the following five months, I visited m itiy 
a place between Gawnpui and Allalinbtd In t lie 
beginning of Blind rupud, I armed at Mii7i|in 
where I stopped for a month or so n^nr the slinne, 
of Vindiacbal Asooln'-Jee , and urriving at Benares 
in the early pnit of Ashwin, I took my gunners 
in the cave (at tlio confluence of the Buitina and 
the Ganges) which then belonged to Bhunnnda 
Saraswati There, I met with Eakauim, B-ijmam 
and other Shasttees, hut stopped there only twelve 
days and renewed my travels after what I sought 
for It was at the shrine of Durgn-Koho in 
Olmndaigurh, where I passed ten days I left 
off eating rice altogether, and living hut on 
milk J gave myself up entnely to the study of 
Yoga winch I practiced night and day TJnforlu* 
nately, I got into the habit of using bhavo, a 
strong narcotic leaf, and at times felt quite 
intoxicated with its effects Once, leaving jJid 
temple I came to a village neai Chandalgurh 
where I rurt an attendant of mine of former 
days On the other side of the village, and at 
some distance, stood u SHvalaya (« temple of 
Shiva) whither I proceeded to pass the night 
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tow?™ its walk* While thero under the influence 
of hhavffy 1 fell fast asleep awl dreamt tlmt night 
a rhcmi 1 thought 1 saw Muhndeo and Ins wite 
Puvnli t’h<*> were com ersing togmher and the 
subject of their l ilL was mjsdf Purvnii wus 
telling Mahiiflrn that 1 ought to get unmed, 
hut the goil did not lgrce with her She pointed 
to the than </ Tins dream amulet me n good 
deni when 1 awoke It was riming nud I 
took shelter in the vprandnh opposite the ohief 
entrinco to thetnuple, where stood the huge 
elnuo of ibo Boll-god Nindi Placing my 
clothes and books on its back I Hat and meditated , 
when suddenly happening to throw a look insido 
the statue which was « mply, I saw a man con- 
coaled inside I extended my hnnd towards him, 
and must have lerrifud him, ns, jumping out of 
his liidmg-plnce, he took to his heels in the 
direction of tho village Then I crept into the 
Blniue in my turn and slrpt there for the rest of 
the night In the morning an old womnn came 
and worshipped tho Bull-god with mjself inside 
titer on. she returned with offerings of " Our 
fmolasses) and a pot of " Dahl' (curd milk) 
which, making ptyn to me (tvhora she evidently 
mistook for the god himself), she offered and 

desired mo to accept and eat I l d,d ,, no6 ,, ( f 1811 ^!? 
her, but, being hungrv, ale it all lhe cord 
being very sour proved a good antidote for the 
bhang and duelled the signs of intoxication, 
which relieved mo ieiy much 1 then continued 
tnv journey towards the lulls and I thab place 
w here the Jjerbudda lake-, its rise I nevm once 
asked my way, hut went on t. aval nig Bonthward. 
Boon I found mjseif m a desolate spot colored 
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tlnckly with jungles, with isolated huts appearing 
now and then among the hushes nb n regular 
distances At one of such places 1 drank a little 
milk and proceeded onward But aboub half a 
mile farther, I came to a dead stop The road 
had abruptly disappeared and there remained 
hut the choice of nairow paths lending I knew 
not where I soon enteied a dreary jungle of 
wild plum tiees and very thick and huge grass 
with no signs of any path in it, when suddenly I 
was faced by a huge black bear The beast 
giowled ferociously, and, rising on its land legs, 
opened wide its mouth to devoui me I stood 
motionless for some time and then slowly lnised 
my thm cane ovei him, and the bear ran away 
tonified So loud was its roaring, that the 
villagers whom 1 had just left, hearing it, ran to 
my assistance and soon nppeared aimed with 
large etmks and _ followed by tbew dags They 
tried hard to persuade me to return with them 
If I proceeded any further, they said, I would 
have to encounter the greatest perils in the 
jungles which m those lulls were the habitat of 
bears, buffaloes, elephants, tigers nnd other fero- 
cious beasts I asked them not to feel anxious 
for my safety, for I was pioteoled I was 
anxious to see the sourocs of the Nerbtidda and 
would not ohango my mind for fear of any peril 
liien seoing that then warnings weie useless, 
they left me aftei h ivmg made me accept a stick 
thicker than my own for “ self-defence ” they 
said, but which stick I immediately threw away 

On that day I traielled without stopping until 
it grew quite dusk For many hours I had not 
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perceived Iho slightest trace of human huhitatjon 
mound me, no villages in the far off, nol even a 
solitary hut, or n human being But whnt my 
eyes met the most was a numbor of troes, twisted 
and broken, winch had been uprooted by the 
wild elephants, and, foiled by them to the ground, 
obstructed- the alreadj difficult passage Still 
further on I found myself m a dense and impene- 
trable juiiglo of plum trees and other prickly 
shrubs from whence, at fiisfc, I saw no means of 
extricating mi self However, partly crawling on 
the belly, pirtiy creeping on my knees, I con- 
quered this now obstacle and after prying a liouvy 
tribute with pieces of my clothes and even my 
own skin, bloc ling and exhausted I got out of it 
It had grown quite dark by lint lime, but oven 
this — if it impeded — did uotnirest my progress 
onward, md I still proceeded, until I found my- 
self ontirely hemmed in ly lofty rocks nnd lulls 
thickly' grown over with n <len*o vegetation, hub 
with evident signs of bomg inhabited Soon I 
peiceivtd a few huts, Biirioundod by heaps of 
cowdung a flock of go its grazing on the banks of 
i small stream of clear water, and a few welcomo 
lights glimmering betweon the cievices of the 
wills Resolving to piss the night theie, nnd go 
no turlhor till the next morning, I took shelter 
at the foot of a large tree which overshadowed one 
of the huts Hmng washed my bleeding feet, 
my face and hands in the slrenm, I had barely 
sat to tell my prajers, when I was suddenly 
di-lnrbcd m my mediintions by the loud sounds 
of a tom-tom Shoilly after, I saw a piooes-uon 
of men, women and children, followed by tlioir 
cows and gouts omergmg from tho Luts and 
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ptepnring for a night lehgioua festival Upoh 
peiceiving a stranger, they all gathering nroinul 
hie, anil mi old man came enquiring from whence 
] had appeared I told them I had come fiom 
Benares, and vVns on thy pilgi image to the 
Neibnddn sources, afteb which unBwoi they nil 
left nn to rby prnyeis and went fittthei on Bnt 
in about lnlfun hour, came one of their headmen 
Accompanied liy two hilluien and sat by my side 
He came nS a delegate to invite me to their huts 
But, as before, I refused the offer ( for they were 
idolatois) He then ordered a large fire to be lit 
near me and appointed two men to watch ovdt 
luy safety the whole night Learning that 1 tiSed 
indkfor all food, the land heudmnn asked foi iny 
“kumahdalu” (n bowl) and In ought it buck to me 
full of milk, of vVlnch I drank a little that night 
He then retired, leading me tinder the piotectioti 
of my two gunrds That night I sdundly slept 
hntil dawn, wheta rising and having completed 
my devotions, I prepared myself for further 
events ’’ 

In the summer of 1874 Swami Dnyanand 
Sarnsw.iti went to Allahabad and Btopped m a 
garden outside the city A notice was sent to the 
inhabitants tluough the locil BoRt Office to the 
effect that whoever wished to hold discussion on 
Uhy religious point, might go to him in the 
specified nouis Among many other geutlemeu 
and pandits, who went to see him, the students 
and Sanscrit Piofew, then Pandit Kashi Nath 
Shastn, of the Hun College were conspicuous 

A Christian Mahratta gentleman, named Nehe- 
xmah Neelkunth Ghoray, brought the Rig Yeda 
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printed bj Pnf*'*fli)i Max STulIer to show (bat the 
wont Agm limit onl) fiio (here, and' ms noi 
appbcibh f« God To him (ho Swmmji loplied 
that, if Pi«fi.s or Max Mnllt*i used that mon mag 
nU>nr> in lomkiiiiL' the Vedre varbC® it was no 
xvo rd r,Tv* being a staunch Chrislmn, he «aB 
deKnoin^u to spoil the sensi of the Veda in order 
thnt tii« Indians might ipject it m their lgimruncd 
and adopt the Bible in ita stead Hence, thd 
partiality of the Frofessor destroyed his authority. 

Then to expose tho crude idea of (*od among 
the Christians before the Hindu Mahrattns who 
had foolish I) made their apostate brother their 
roll •> ions spokesman, ho hinted to the Biblical 
story of tho Tower of Babel, by which some 
western race of anuents attempted to scale the 
heavens irt the Christian mythology At there 
boldness of plan tho Christian God took alarm 
Jn the height of panic lusself-ck fence confonnded 
tho tongue of the builders of Babel, who, being 
then unable to understand one nnothei, gave up 
the work, and God was saved fiom the rude insult 
of men* 


En vacant the Christian God’s dread of men, 
his own mention, is curious and unexplainable 
indeed Cerlnmiy they must l»o very ignorant, 
who thought the apparent vault of sky to be of 
measurable height and theicfore apprec iable by 
human means This shows that the Christmas 
believe tlmb God is not omnipresent , but, on the 
contrary, ho is confined to, a ceitain locality, t 
whereabouts of nhich they cannot exactly tell 
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Howevei, when the Christian Mahiafcta gave 
no answ er, his -Hindu brethren said something, 
and esp< cially Kashi Nath Shastri insultingly 
asked the Swamiji for what purpose lie made a 
gieat fuss all over the country He was told that 
the pandits had all end y made a gieat deal of 
humbug long befoie him, aud that their sense was 
clogged with stones, so that they could not 
understand the statement of truth The Shashi 
then became silent and departed with Ins friends 

On being asked, the Swamiji explained the 
meaning of the word “maleLbh" as denoting the 
persons who spoke mcoTrect language This 
signification some gentlemen confiimed by saying 
that Mr Bopp give the same ineauing in lus 
coinpn stive giamiuar The English word God, 
he derived from Sanscrit “ guih,” meaning hidden 
Aftei answering a few moie questions of the 
college students, who seemed to take great interosb 
m him, he told Pandit Jwala Prasad, now B A , 
the son of Rajo Jay Kishen Das, 0 S I, to read 
out to the audience the "Sandhia" 01 the Aryan 
book of common prayer, then piuhaps m mauusiipt. 

Aftervvaids, Moulvie Nizam ud-din, now B A, 
who alwijs obtruded Ins debating predilection, 
was asked by the Swamiji to tell what Gnd was 
m the opinion of the ilahomedans Bub the 
learned Moulvie, instead of quoting some Maho- 
medan authority, talked of the four attnbntes 
of God as e\pl uned m ihe beginning of the 
first volume of Sir Vf Hamilton's metaphysics 
The Swann [i t < ' it for the Unhomed.in belief X 
regiet to saj , by the way, that lus unucquaintance 
with the foieigu languages ot India was always 
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.imposed upon, nnd so the ambiguous mnfter of 
tbe fashionable creeds escaped nn examination 
by n religions philosopher like the Swnmiji 

'When the learned Monlvit wen£ to pray, the 
Sv..«miji rcmai Iced that the Mahomed ms broke 
the small idols of others, but prcferied to worship 
the gigantic uU«l of then own This Mnhomedan 
idol, to rxpl nn the referent**, is the Divine Black 
Slone Injuudututtd, richly enshrined in the 
temple ol Mecca, where the Mnhomednns annually 
jrsorl to pn) adoration from all pints of the world 
Such a pilgnmuge is a means of saltation among 
the Moslems 

On the return fiom his prayers, the learned 
Mouhie well as some of the Per-unized and 
Anglicized Hindus mooted the subject of the 
tiaiisuuginliou of eoul® The) maintained that 
the soul was born once, and, in the blindness of 
confidence, went so far ns to jicrsu »dc the Swnnnji 
to abandon the doctrine, *a)ing that it wns 5 
mistake of the ancients of India to believe 111 it, 
end that no civilized t n op!e would admit it in 
modern t mes But he gave cogent niguments m 
favor of it , one of which was that of instinct, 
which, the) snid, wns n quality or power given by 
God to nn animal to cony on woik at the outset 
111 the world 

After a long speech on the transmigration of 
soul 8 , he was told by Pandit Jwnla Prasad B A 
that it was uearly 8 r M , which was a high time 
for Ins vespers So he left the hall of assembly, 
and tbe people dispersed, i 
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Tin 1 next evening he delivered a lecture at the 
house of some Bengalee gentleman Nearly a 
thousand men flocked to hear it He descubed 
the ten qualities of vutiie, which had no connection 
with the distinction of caste, and which upheld 
its mdestiuctibihty against man’s attacks of 
any kind He regretted at the wickedness of times 
v/hich porpetnated the custom of secluding women, 
who, consequently, could not take advantage of 
public lectures to do away with their lgnmauce 
Among other things he then mentioned uas that 
ItijnNal used a car similar to the locomotne 
engine when he took the king of Ayudhia to 
Dnmayantee’s choice of husband Aftei winds he 
started for Jabalpur, where also he delivered a 
lecture 

His stature was nearly 6ffc high His body 
was plump and somewhat corpulent He shaved 
all the hair A scarf fonned his upper garment 
A sash passed roqnd the waist and between the 
legs He sat on the folds of a blanket It 
appeared from the the long time be was engaged in 
conversation that he used no stimulant drugs like 
other ascetics The color of his body was light 
swarthy tending to fair His eyes were of middle 
aize, calm, apd penetrating The expression of 
countenance was grave He preferred to sit 
cross-legged upon the ground The mouth was a 
little wide , the voice sonorous , pronunciation 
clear , accentuation well marked, enunciation 
loud, distinct, and slow , the modulation of 
tone very harmonious , the delivery of speech 
J^uent, eloquent, and impressirc , the didactive 
power highly persuasive , reasoning, convincing , 
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arguments sound, concise, and logical , and 
judgment quick and decisive The recitatiou and 
quotation of long passages of poetry and prose 
without hitch or hesitation on the requirement of 
occasion, attested the wonderful retention of 
memory and readiness of knowledge His auswers 
were always to the point The auger of opponents 
never distutbed and infilled the placidity of mind 
and the gravity of features Abusive epithets ne>er 
called from him corresponding ill names v either 
explicitly or suggestively The qweelness of the 
language called forth the admiration of opposition 
The profundity of S inscnt learning was astound- 
ing to the Indian scholar* The acuteness of 
argumentation confounded e\en the Christians and 
Mahomedans On all reformatory matters Ins 
decision was marked with deliberation and ' 
pregnant with umveisal good All objections were 
silenced in anticipation His language ^vns easy, 
uatuial, and well adapted to the communication of 
his thoughts with intelligibility and in consonance 
with the capacity of hearers His method of 
expressing things was so unique ami uncommon 
and agreeable to the Datufe of mind, that however 
long his lecture might be, the audience listened to 
it with breathless attention Though bis comments 
sometimes produced smiles and laughters in the 
audience, yet no gustofpude ever flushed upon 
his cheek Seriousness and earnestness werp 
always displayed in the expression of thoughts, no 
interest however dear caused his deviation from 
truth His undivided attention enabled bun to 
grasp speedily and surely the import of speakers’ 
statements, His affability induced the most taci 
turn to talk with him PohteueBS was the chief 
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charactei istic of lus conduct Pci feet equanimity 
pervaded all his actions Decency and decoinin 
adorned his depoitmcut. He had 1 o ambition to 
shine in the woild by the lojal or popular favor 
Being advised to Unrn English, ho told the good 
lnteutioncd counsellors that they should accomp- 
lish what was defi lent in him He said that he 
■was like one of them, which pimed that no pride 
of knowledge, great ns it was, puffed him up so na 
to set up for a prophet, ns was the case with some 
Blmllow pates He fiuther illnsliatcd Ins satisfac- 
tion with Sanscrit alone, bj relating what had hap- 
pened at his interview with Btibn KoEhub Chnnder 
Sen The lllu&tnous teacher of the Brnhino 
Snmaj expressed his regieb nt the Swamijla 
ignorance of the English tongu®, for nthciwise the 
Vedic scholar would have formed a very desirable 
companion m his vi«ut to England But bb \nmty 
didwotgdd U\e Inmivscwy »{ an- 

cient philosophy, he replied to the Indian orator, 
of English that he wnB equnlly sorry for the want 
of Sanscit lcuowledge in the Brnlnno leader, who 
piofessed to teach a civilized religion to the In- 
dian people by the medium of a foreign language 
which they did not commonly understand Such 
was the effect of the Swam ip's lecture on some 
of the Muic College pupils that they are members 
of the Arya Samaj iu different parts of Iudia unto 
this day 

In 1877 the Swamip joined m a grand meeting 
of learned men hold at the village, called Chnnda- 
pnr, of Munshi Piuray Lul Kayesth, a follower of 
JiiUur This rich and pious man, having obtained 
the permission of tho local authorities to call 
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a -meeting there, gave a public notice inviting 
theologians, philosophers, ami other learned men 
of the country, whether Hindu, Aryan, Christian, 
-or Mahomednn, to discuss the different systems 
of religion All the comforts of hospitality and 
the safety of honor and person during the stay nt 
the nil ige was promised by the liberal host , The 
invitation was largely responded to hj eminent 
men from various quarters of the North-Western 
Provinces The space at our disposal does not 
allow the insertion of the names of perpons who 
attended the congregation from Delhi, Lucknow, 
Cawnpore, Benares, and the like famous places 
of learning 

The date of discussion was fixed on the I9th 
and 20th of March, 1877 Rules tor its guidance 
were formed by the most distinguished men of all 
religions Its object was the ascertainment of 
true religion from among the prominent faiths 
prevalent in Indin, ws the Hind n, the Christian, 
and the Mahomednn The order of speakers 
was, 1st the missionaries, 2od the Moulvies, I or 
the Mabomedan priests, and 3rd the Aryans Ten 
mmntes were allowed for asking, and thirty for 
answering questions put by parties in the course 
ofdiscussmg the principal problems proposed by 
Mnnsbi Pinray Lai and agreed upon by all the 
persons concerned These five questions given 
elsewhere formed the subject of disoussion, which 
was to commence from 7-30 to 11 A.H and from 
1 to 4 p IC. every day At the appointment of 
duration of debate the missionaries urged want 
of more tune than two days , When this was 
announoed to all the guests, the Swnmiji said 

i 
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tliat he came with the ‘hope that the meeting 
■would last four days at the least and eight days 
nt the most , for, in that time the real nnture of 
hll the current religious could bo satisfactorily 
determined The missionaries not agreeing to 
thi9 reasonable proposal, all were obliged to 
accept two dnys only for discussion Munshi 
Indermani told the Swamiji that, since it could 
not be helped, it did nob matter much true 
religion could be found out in a day only 

Then five men from the Christians, five from 
the Mahomedans, and two from the Hindus or 
Aryans were selected to conduct) the debate 
But the Christians and tbe Mahomedans insisted 
on five men being also selected from the Hindus 
The Swamiji told them tliut they two alone, viz 
Munshi Inderimm and hunself, wero quite 
sufficient to express the views of the Hindus or 
Aryans The Mahomedau doctors on their own 
authority strongly pressed two missionaries to 
enroll Pandit Luxman Shastri among debaters 
on the aide of the Hindus The Swamiji told 
'them that they had right to nominate persons 
for their own religion but none for that of others 
To avoid misnnaerstnndiug, he told the pandit 
aside that he wns, perhaps, unaware that those 
gentlemen desired to foment quairel between 
them, and then to amuse themselves with 
aud laugh at it in the sleeve Still a 
a tuoulvie, taking the < pandit by the hand, 
would have him get his name entered among the* 
debaters in spite of the opinions of others & The 
Swamiji then said 'that, if all the Aryas 
^'present there would give their consent, his name 
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could be pnt down in the programme of debate , 
but their (Muhomednus 1 ) request alone would nob 
f iithc^ A jnonhie then got up and aslcetl if all 
the JIinduH agreed to the nomination of the 
Sratnyi ind Mun*hi Indrrinam to represent their 
pirly Th* Swnrnijt told him that, ns tho Mnho- 
imdan debaters were not chosen by tho Slunhs 
and the like sectsof fho Moslems but by the Sunnis 
nidi , nnd n*. tin* missionaries were not appointed 
by the Itomnu Catholics and the hko sects of tho 
C?htKtati« hut by the Prote c tants only , so, in like 
routiner, Mursln luderinnni nnd himself were not 
tit" d«*b gates of all (he scots of tho Hindus but of 
a fen most enlightened of them It was improper 
cm the part of the Muhonitdans to ere tic clisturb- 
tuic" in the Hindu party. Mniisht Indermom 
th* tt srofc and said that all the Hindus nek non - 
bilged mill the fcmroiji the supreme authority 
of the Vedas and the other sacred pcripliircs in 
consonance with them , but, if there nns n Hindu 
in tin* nisem binge who bohfted in a religion not 
htS‘ d upon the iujuuciions of the V<dns 
and the hie scriptures, ho should come forward 
nnd name his religion, which would bo considered 
n* the fourt banning them already represented, 
nnd g«en tho choice of representation In tho 
dnmi^ion But as noimcnine out, the nntter of 
nomination of debaters \>us iroally decided 

The molnc of the monlvir* in all this fuss, by 
the bye, was to set tbo Hindus together by tho 
tar and enjoy the sight of anpr^ passions of 
disputants Tin* Ary as did not think it proper 
tv admit the pinditinto die debate Aim, beforo 
dnumssiou some of the Alahouieduus uud tbo 
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Hindus, came over-night to the Swamyi to advise 
him that thy should unite together and lefute the 
Christians The Swamyi told them that the 
meeting was cnlled, not to refute or defeat any 
one, but to enquire into the truth of leligion , ago 
all the three parties should impartially and amicably 
join to distinguish truth from falsehood Victory 
01 defeat formed no part of the subject under 
consideration 


As much discussion as took place m two dnys, is 
given at length in the body of this book In the 
afternoon of the second, it was found flora the 
progress, the discussion made in the thiee previous 
sessions, that it was impossible to go through all 
the five questions proposed for discussion Hence 
it was agreed on all hands that, m the short lime 
that was then left, the question of salvation only 
should bo explained and discussed The conti o- 
versialisls considered for some time as to who 
should begin the debate The Swamyi Bnid that 
the order of the previous day should be followed. 
But tlie Christians and Maliomedans declining to 
broach the subject, the Swatmji consented to open 
it When the other parties raised some objections 
to his doctrine, he began to answer them , but 
while he was yet speaking, the clock struck four 
The moulvies said that their time of prnjer was 
come and therefore they could stay no longer 
Rev Scot, telling the Swamiji that he wanted to 
say something to him m the private, went away. 
Thus the proceedings of the day were abruptly 
brought to a olose, 1 


A moulvio and 
very impioperly. 


a missionary behaved themselves 
When the people were yet not 
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quite di«perscd and most of them were soiled m 
their jdnccs, they mounted the table of the 
n««cmbl\ with shoos on their foot, nnd began to 
harangue the people nnd preach llietr re«poclno 
religious each on one eud of tho table When tho 
fvwnnnjt saw disorder among the people, ho asked 
the mission ittes and the Aryns what tho cnnso of 
the dtMnrbince wns They replied that tho 
rlisenssion was over, nnd the meeting dissolve 
The t-sr uuiji smd tint it was verr strnngo that tho 
meeting w is dissolved without the eanetion of tho 
members or the managers When thoro wos no 
p*«nbthla of debating, bo was ndvised b} somo 
p. ntlcmen to repair to his tent, w hero ho most 
jinprcfsivi I)' discoursed upon truth 

At night Ret Scot with two other nuesion- 
<stie« cam* to ihc tawniniji, who received them 
cordm Uv nnd gnm them seats hnforo him After 
tilling for feme tune with other missionaries, 
)<ev, Scot asked the Swumtji if tho transmigration 
wm tmc »n his opinion; nnd if so, whnt the 
proof* w**ro in fat or of it Tho Swaimji replied 
that it wn« true Some of the reasons whioli went 
to pro\c it were ns follow — 

The soul receives the body nl the hand of God 
in con«id* rilion of its merits If it docs good 
works, it obtains the human body, nnd, if wicked 
om*«, that of th» bird or tbo like lower animats 
If ft soul tlo«s better works, it is ondowod with the 
both of a god, i c learned man or philosopher. 

(1) Sec, n child begins to snek ns soon as it is 
born, becnusc It gained the kuow lodge of it m some 
anterior life. 
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(2) l^lio different stations of life, Inppy md 
miserable, high anil low, rioh and poor, prove that 
they are the rewards and pnnislimentR of actions 
of previous existence, or else injustice would be 
cbnrged to God, who is jtfst and equitable 

(3) Merits or actions depend on the existence 
of the body for being done , and the existence 
of the body in some prior state proves the fact 
of transmigration 

(4) The soal is eternal ; it has neither beginning 
nor end of its existence The influence of ihe 
previous material frame revives with the soul 
Hence men and animals are of diverse tempeis ami 
dispositions, which thus point to a state prior to 
their birth. 

(5) in the same manner, there are many 
reasons for the belief of the transmigration But 
there is none, even a plausible one, for man’s 
one life of three score and ten years out of mfim ty 
Bad it been so, events in the world would take a 
different turn among mankind from what has 
been, above described But we see that they do not 
so take place, 1 1 uniformly, which is impossible 

(6) Moreover, the belief that as soon ns a 
poison dies, he is secured in custody to await 
the day of judgment for the settlement of his 
account of actions on the world, is totally absurd 

Cbo missionaries made no nnswer but departed 
silently We have described the subject at large 
at the end of the book 

A report of the Lahore Arya Samnj thus 
describes lus visit to Lahore. — 
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Swann Daynnand Sarnswnti, when at Delhi in 
1877 on the occasion of the Imperial Assemblage, 
was put up iu the tent of the Maharaja of Indore 
There he delivered lectures on religion, which were, 
attended by, thousands of people As many gen- 
tlemen of Lahore were also present there, one of 
them Pandit Mnnfool, now deceased, together 
with some other gentlemen, requested IheSwamiji 
to honor Lahore with his visit In compliance 
with this request, the Sivamyi came to Lahore on 
the 19th of April, 1877, visiting Ludhiana on the 
way, and delivering lectures there at the house of 
Lila Jetli Mai Cashier On the railway station 
he was received by Pandit Mnnfool and Lnla 
Harsukh Roy Proprietor of the Koh-i-Fom Press 
At first, he was lodged in the garden of Diwau 
Ratan Chand, where lie delivered lectnres on the 
superstition of the Hindus nnd the true religion of 
the Vedas He delivered his first public lecture 
in the city on 25th April, 1877, at the place called 
Baoli Sdhab It was very largely 'attended by 
the people who flocked there from all parts of the 
city The subject of the lecture was the Vedas 
and their rehgiOD In his usual and inimitable 

way, he dwelled at large npon the advantages ot 
the Tajna or the chemical purification ofthe Air 
by burning many kinds of drugs He also 
explained the passages of the Vedas which gavd 
rise among the people to mythological fables of 
Ahillya and Gotnm, and Brahmas cupidinous 
pursuit of his daughter In ' the course of the 
lecture he said that the Vedas had four TJpvedas 
and 1127 Shnkhas, which contained many systems 
of science and art succmtly told in the Vedas 
He delivered his second lecture at the same place. 
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Both times the concourse of people who came to 
heai the lectuie was immense 


He then delivered two lectures at the premises 
of the Brahmo Samaj, whose members thought 
that he would teach Biahmoism there But they 
were sadly mistaken In his second lectnre he 
proved the truth and revelation of the Vedas and 
the transmigration of souls This leoture was 
greatly disliked by the Brahmo San>&J, and so he 
delivered no 'more lectures there 


These lectures put the whole community of the 
Brahmins and the other Hindus of old fashion 
into great commotion Their vitals were touched 
bj his boldly laving bare their hypocrisy and 
selfishness, whion fabricated myths to please the 
depraved, ignorant mind of the superstitious 
Hindus, and gave out that the fables thus invented 
had their origin in the Vedas A pandit of 
Borne repute, called Shardha Ram of Pbilour, 
hastened to the relief of his tribesmen and de- 
livered lectures on the propriety of idolatry, which 
had been condemned by the Swnmi]i as having no 
foundation in the religion of the Vedas and no 
countenance in the examples of the sages of 
antiquity For a time they stnrted up a society 
where pandits delivered lectures in support of 
idolatrous and superstitious rites, already existing 
among the people The lecturers took great care 
to pour forth volleys of, invectives on the mme 
of Swami Dayanand , Saraswati to pander the 
vitiated passions of'the ignorant Their height of 
rage against the Swamiji might be judged from 
an article in the Koh-i-Nooi of 19th May, 1877 
which concluded in praymg, Would Qod end 
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the excitement of the enrnged populace in peace 
and quiet 1 The Brahmins .complained that the 
Swnmiji was ruining their livelihood of whole life, 
although if they noted on his advice they would 
he respected in the enlightment of modem times 
They went to Diwan Bliagwan Das, the son< of 
Diwan Rntan Chandjin whose garden the Swnmiji 
was put up, and told him that the Swamiji disre- 
spected the Brahmins and lepiobnted the worship 
of images The Diwan was then displeased with 
the Swanuji It was therelore thought necessary 
to remove his lodgings flora the garden Accord- 
ingly, he was located in the house of Dr Ralnm 
Khan who was very glad to offer it There' the 
Swnmiji stopped a month and a half Before he 
removed from the garden, Pandit Manfool told 
him to give up the refutation of the worship 
of images, ns the peoplp were all much offended 
with him, or rather become Ins enemies On the 
other hand, if he did not condemn image-worship, 
not only the people but also the king of Cashmere 
would he much pleased with him Had the Swanuji 
been a worldly man and wished, to curry favor of 
the ignorant masses, he would have aooepted the 
pnAdit’s advice But he said that lie preferred to 
obey the commandments of God as revealed in the 
Vedas to the precarious pleasure of a prinob 
of terrestrial 'power He was several times in 
pent of his life ; but he never abandoned the 
true religion of the Vedas Some Rajahs expressed 
their wish that ho should not censure ldolatiy , 
but he did not oare for their allurement 

, While at the house of Khan ^Bahndtir Dr 
Rahim Khan, it was his custom to d'ohver lecture 
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Oh alternate days, holding free debate irt *bo 
interval Many Hindus, Mnhnmcdan', and 
Christians wont to hun with question", uml got 
ansnois to (heir satisfaction Onodnj Rev Hooter 
wont to linn on tho dny of dubate, and asked him 
two questions in Sanscrit The ono v,n°, As 
tlio Veda* sanctioned Arfnonmc'lh (hortt-«nenfi(.*) 
nnd Oomedh (cow-sacrifice), did not tho p»opl« in 
ancient times kill horses nnd cons in sacrifices? 
!Tho other was, Hon was the cnslo observed in tho 
Vedas ? The Swnmip replied that tbo Ashvn- 
medh nnd Gom'dhdul not ntnll mem the sacrifice 
of (ho horse and of tho cow iu tho t odas lie then 
explained tlioir frne sense according to tbo com- 
ments on them m tbo ViyaUrnn ami the Nirukt, 
the Vedic grnmmcr nnd vocabulary It satisfied 
tho reverend gentleman In reply to th« second 
question, lie said tint the caste depended on tbo 
personal qualities nnd notions of individuals Up 0U 
tins Rev Hooper asked tfhe, having good qualities 
and actions, could ho called a Brahmin Tho 
kwnraiji said that ho would bo so considered, if he 
fulfilled the condition 


A gentleman onco mentioned to the Swamm 
that ho rend tho English and Bengali translation 
oi the Vedas, nnd so came to doubt in their 
truth As he look several mantras of tho Vedas 
with him, tho Sivnnuji told him to read one 
the most objectionable possible in his opinion 
When he read ouoinnntrn, tho Snamiji said that it 
was mistranslated When be expounded its mean- 
mg accordmg to the rules of tbo Vtdic grammar 

geutlemaI edlC dlCtlon!UJ ’’ lt P erfcckl J satisfied tbo 
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Once Bhai Difc Singh was discussing vvitti the) 
Snamiji on the teaching of the Vednnt, when 
Pandit Sheo Nnrnynn Agmhotri cried ont in the 
Connie of the talk that the Swamiji could not 
reply to him, and was consequently defeated The 
Swamiji asked him if he could tell him what 
he hail smd The Agmhotri said something The 
Swamiji a«ked the Bhai if he (the Swamiji) said 
it The Bhm said that he did dot } the Agmhotri 
did not hear it The Swamiji again asked the 
Agmhotri what the Bhai said. He muttered 
something The Swamiji asked the Bhai if he said 
it so The Bhai said that he did not. Then the 
Swamiu told the Agmhotri tnat he should not 
pass remarks on matters lie neither heard not 
understood, which greatly displeased the Agmhotn 

On one occasion a Brnhmm of Lahore read a 
shloka or Sanscrit couplet, and said that the 
Institute of Munu ordained the worship of images 
The Swamiji enquired of him if he would give up 
the Jingle, jangle of idolatrous ceremonial, 
should that verse not belong to Manu’s Code He 
then ordered the Manusmriti , but the pandit said 
that he did not recogmse hia copy as genuine , he 
would himself see it m his own copy at home The 
Swamiji consenting to it, the pandit departed and 
returned after three .days The Swamiji asked 
him if he found out the passage , bub the pandits 
silence answered it m the negative 

On another day a Brahmin brought a shloka 
and said that the Yogavashiehta tolerated idolatry 
The Swamiji replied that though he did not take 
the book as an authority, yet the verse under 
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consideration was not entirely of the book, its half 
being of tlie book and tbeothei half the fabrication 
of somebody else On referring it, it turned oat 
to be true Thus individual disonssions went on 
every day from morning to evening except at the 
time of piayer The result of all this discussing 
and lecturing was the establishment of an Arya 
Samaj at Lahore 

Once after the Samaj was established, a gentle- 
man proposed and all the members agreed that 
the title of Guru, (vice-gerent of God) should be 
confened on the Swainiji When the Swainiji 
cume to know it, he said that it was the object of 
his mission to destroy the vice gerency and not to 
become a guru himself and found a new sect of 
religion He also said that the above kind of title 
might turn his bead, or if he was not affected by 
it, bis successors might be, and then new troubles 
would arise among them Therefore it was useless 
to think of such things Upon this the gentleman 
said that the members might call him pat am 
sahaik (supreme helper) The Swainiji asked, if 
that title they gave him, by wlmt name they would 
call the Almighty Lord, who was really the 
supreme helper of all At last he said that his 
name, undignified with titles, should be put down 
simply among the oidinary members or sym- 
pathisers of the Samaj 

Hib Sanscrit was so easy and fluent that when 
he delivered a lecture in it at the Samaj premises, 
it could be understood by persons having slight 
knowledge of Sanscrit, ™ e 
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Once n pandit snid that since the mantras of 
the Snm Veda contained the names of such sages 
ns Blmradwnj, it was evident that it was made by 
sages m Inter times Then the Swamiji recited 
many ramtrns containing the name of Bhnrndwnj, 
and said that the word did not mean there any 
individual , but it was a significant word He 
expounded the meanings of these mantrns, 
ami said tint the snges were afterwaids called by 
those words Such mistakes were common 
occurrences, ns the people took the apparent 
meaning upon secondary significations as preva- 
lent among them 

tJpon another occasion the members of the 
Brnhmo Snrnnj with Pt Blinnu Dat ns their 
spokesman went to the Swnmiji and said that 
the Vedas enjoined idolatry several places They 
rend a mantra, containing the names of the 
Ganges and the Jnmna, which, they Bnid, were 
the objects of adoration according to the Vedas 
The Swnmiji replied that had they read the 
whole of the contest, they would not mnke 
such doubts and objections He said that 
the words Ganges and Jnmna meant nerves there 
The passages referred to the exercise of Yoga 
The words had nothing to do with those rivers 
The epithets to those words plainly indicated 
that they did not mean those rivers 

He once said that the propagation of the Vedic 
religion was too grent a work to be accomplished 
m his life time, seeing the obstinacy of millions 
of ignorant and sensual people In his lecture on 
salvation, ho said that the unlimited enjoyment of 
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happiness m regard of ilia limited worl s of a short 
earthly life was impossible aud indicated injustice 
on the part of God 

'When the Swamiji expressed Ins wish to loa\o 
Lahore for other places, n gentleman got up and 
spoke at length with great impressiveness and 
asked the Swamiji to stop some moro d »ys 
at Lahore The Swamiji replied that he could not 
stick to one place , other places ns much required 
his presence ns Libore , he liked to go nbroid to 
preach the Yedio religion. So he loft Luhore for 
uji country 

The first time the Swnmip vent to Meerut, ho 
took up his lodgings at Suiaikund, where at ciening 
mauy people wont to hear his duconne on religion 
His dress was like that of monks After a few 
days’ Bojonm, he wont away Oil his next \isi», 
Bxbn Ghhedv Lai, Commissamt Gomnshtn, nml 
others made arrangements for his net ommodnlion 
in Fnndit Jagan Nath’s bungalow m Suddu Bnr.tr 
He delivered lectures for thiee days at Lila 
Guneshi Lai’s honse in tbo cantonment and then it 
Lain Bam Sarnn Das Buis’ in thecih, many people 
went to him for discussion in the morning and 
evening During the rest of day ho used to preparo 
books, for which purpose ho hnd two paudits as 
amanuenses, who worked in a sepainto room. 

Lain Bara Snran Das Kan, Pandit Pah B tm, 
Lalu Guneshi Lai, Balm Bam Saran Das tbo son 
of a Tehsildnr, Babu Anand Lai, Master Ajudlna 
Prasad, Pandit Utnba Shunker, and otliei gentle- 
men used to go to bun especially at evening On 
one occasion the Bwamyi told them that unless 
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n S-ininj was established there, a sot of rules for the 
guidance mrde, and n register for the admission 
of members opened, no improvement in tbo morals 
of pco)de could ever bo expeotcd The genllemen 
consulted together and came to the resolution of 
opening a Sunajat Meorut It was accordingly 
opened with Master Gnmdun Lai ns President and 
Bibn Annnd Lai ns Secretary All the above- 
mentioned gentlemen and man} others, who took 
interests in the welfare of the new Snmnj established 
for tho good of people, formed members As usual 
for the convenience of einplovcs, tho Snmnj held 
its meetings on Sunday at the huuso of Lain 
Hum Snrnn Das R us 

Min never he pnid a visit to Meornt, he alwava 
diliured lectures at the splendid residence of the 
deceased Rnia both on Samnj and on other da} 5 

The people were delighted at Ins novel nse in 
vcrnncular of tho word “ pope ” for the ignorant 
Brahmins 

Afier a year or so at his advice Lata Bam Snrnq 
'D«as Rais nud others took the Bruhnrmcnl 
sacrament of regeneration The ceremony was 
performed amid a crowd of people the Vedic 
hjuius were chanted n( the offenng of homo. Tho 
neophytes wore initiated into flie mjsteries of 
Gujetry These rites were conducted by the 
pandits with the Snamyi at the head of them 

The malignity of jealousy gnve out that the 
members of the A rya Sauiaj ate sweet porndge 
spit over by the Swnimji As the Hindus aie 
forbidden from eating the refuso of food, such false 
reports spread by the Bnmus, made outcasts of 
the four gentlemen* 
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Once Lain Kishnn &nhn\ Rais tlrpircil to hung 
about n discu«siofi belueni tlio Ruamiji nntl the 
pawl i ts of the cil ) A ft/ r a pml deal of mutant 
correspondence, nothing came out n» the t uJe>? for 
discussion mol the npproud of no pandits 

In IS 7b A C when llio Swamiji wn$ it 
Meerut, the Mnhomeduns %\eio griatlv agitated 
on Inuring tlio refutation of lh*ir religion One 
of the Muuhic* or M .homodnn pr.islp, named 
Mahomed Abdulin, wrote a toller on 7»h 
.September 187.S lo tlio Swnmtp, i-iirpniting tof.n\ 
itmt sinco bo picked bob" in Mnhomedanism and 
chullt ngod poi'oiie to ludd discussion, bo would 
like to discuss v Kb linn, should (lie follo\ in g con- 
ditions meet his approval —(I) .Some gentleman 
should be appoint'd lhp umpire (2) lie himself 
should not go away till the tli'ciKMon ended 
(3) None should interfere unh tlio speakers. (4) 
Tlio discussion should proceed unit perfect un- 
pin Utility It any party was d.«fenlcd, it should 
acknowledge its" defeat, (5) Some grent noble 
Bbonld take tlio responsibility of innintuning order 
among people (C) Tlio discussion should bo 
bold from 6 A M to 4 r»t , nnd it should be ord 
and not written Tlio Sunny t repliod to this 
letter that tlio wider should inuko preparation by 
tlio aid of tlio nobility of tlio city and tlio canton- 
ment, and tbo discussion should bo written, 
but not oral Tbo Mouluo again wroto that tbo 
discussion should bo oral The Swamiji replied 
that all the conditions of the Moulvie could be 
accepted , but tbo discussion must be written, as 
nobody could afterwards tell different tales about 
, v*® Moulvio did not accept tbo condition, 
and too mattot catno to nothing 
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In 1878 the memhars of Social Oitib assembled 
in the Government School at Mooltnn to consider 
the advisability of inviting the Swamip. Each 
membei expiessed his own views and related wlmt 
he had heard of him Thereupon, oil agieed that 
subscription should be raised to meet the expenses 
of his visit It was accordingly done, aud he was 
requested to come to Mooltau 


He complied with their request and put up 
in the garden of Bogy by the city railway 
station Here he stayed a month, lecturing people 
all the while A guard of police wns secured in 
■foresight of a quarrel aiismg from the diveigence 
of opinions His lectures commonly lasted from 
4 to 7 p m From morning to afternoou, after 
which the lectures comtneuced, people m general 
came to have their do ibts solved about religions 
matteis ' . But no Mooltan pnndit ever entile 
forwaid to a regular discussion with him 
Several registered letters were sent to him, to 
which he invariably replied that the writers 
should personally come forth to discuss in public 
Many modern Vedantists w'eut to him to talk in 
private It is a custom of the people at Moollim 1 
to cast a piece of thread with a little cotton into 
a fire iu Saturnalia. Some men came to lljo 
Swamiji to say that the thread did nob burn at ail 
On this he said that he Would go to the spot either 
to see the experiment done m lus own presence or 
to make it himself But nobody ventured to agree 
to his proposal Then he briehy explained the 
customs of Holi and Divali (festivals of 'ernaUod 
autumnal equinoxes respectively), as they ^ ere 

observed in ancient tuuoa according to scriptures, 
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Afterwards an Ar) a Snmnj was formed there, 
of winch many Brnhmos too became members 
But somo of them objected to accept the princi- 
ples of the ArynSainaj Tile} said they might be 
members, but they would not ict upon the ruU« 
Many meetings uetc held m the enntomnent but 
afterwards a house was bought m tho city wheio 
by the grace of God the Ary a Stimnj tlouri s h*’R 
upto this day 

Thonco the Swarnyi went lo Boorkne, whern 
as usual v ith lus visit*, a great agitation 
was produced among tho inhabitants Ttic 
Mnhomednns made bold to try conclusions wuh 
the Swauuji 'When somo conditions ofdi«eoi*ioii 
were drawn up, such as tho holding of dncn«*ion 
before the magistrate, tho limiting ot the audience 
to four hundred only, and tho writing down of 
tho arguments of both parties , tho Mahometan 
priest, Mo»! vie Mahomed Kasim, who vyns to Jn J 
tho discussion, and who played an important part 
m the discussjnn of Chundnpur, turned tail and 
loft tho Mahoinodan community in tho lurch 

Many tunes tho Mnhomodnn priests attempted 
to defund their religion, hut could ne\ or muster 
courngo to come boforo tho Swnmyi to plend tho 
cause of tho Arabian religion, which so much 
charmed tho lust and lucre of tho Bedow ms m 
tho dark ages of the world The truth is that it « 
very difficult to help a laico dog over a stylo 
But there wero some gentlemen among tho 
Mihomndans who confessed that tho Swainiji’s 
criticism was yust and correct, and that tho religion 
which ho preacliod was prn-eimncntly superior 
to all others \Yo hero translate a locturo of a very 
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learned Mnhomednn nobleman, Siddiq Hussein by 
name, giving his opinion of the Swamiji and Ins 
religion 

“ Learned, impai tml and sensible gentlemen J 
I was once a follower of the Hindu religion, bat) 
abandoned it long since I wish to express my 
views concerning the preaching of Dayannml 
Snrnswati *If \»e hy aside prejudice which makes 
Bhi\e9 0 fa great majority of onr brethren, do 
justice which as the most precious of mental 
qunlities, and commit no partiality which is an 
opposite of justice, it will, indeed, be as plain 
ns' diy that lie is such a min that we can 
confidently sav, although ns Moslems we have 
nothing to do with his religion, or rather our 
creed is apparently antagonistic to -his, that he 
is the first cliss monotheist and acknowledges 
the unity of Paranieshwnr whom we calf -Alhib 
He believes in tho God who is incorporeal; 
immutable, and most holy How he has come to 
tins stage of -knowledge, I am at a Joss to account 
for, it Ims rather thrown me ojt^rboard into the 
sea of wonder I tun sure he has learnt all this 
from his heart alone He adores the one and 
non-dual God, "in whose unity and eternal exist- 
ence he has firm and unflinching belief 
Ho Ins fully realized that the existence of the 
maker of this world is past all descriptions of 
doubt He devotes the whole of his invaluable 
tune to the holy work' of convincing the person?, 
who believe m tho plurality of gods, of the potty 
ot Godhead It is bis intention >,to grace tho 
heod of everybody with a chaplet of the frag- 
rant flowers of his transcendental doctrjnes He 
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draws the aflentiou of Ins fol’ower* especially, 
mid of the public generally, to the m<st import- 
ant fact of Divine unity He does not like 
bowing the bead lo stones He charges the wor- 
(•hippers of idols with the sin of idolatry He looks 
upon all those books, which have been wutten 
und_circulaled among the people by tbe infidelity 
of selfi9liness, as so many instances of pious fraud 
He considers the study of tbe four Vedas, which 
have been accepted by all tbe plulosopbets of 
India m tbe light of the books of divinity or the 
word of God, as tbe means of salvation , anil what 
js against the Vedas as absurd and rejeteable 
He thinks tbe eihcaey of Gangetic bath in tbe 
remission of sms as illusive as the path on 
tbe surface of water, or the power of mirnge in 
quenching the thirst of travellers He does not 
take the worship of tbe Brahmins ns that of non- 
dual God Ho repudiates with horror all be and 
hypocrisj 1 ’ In his heart, the avarice of woildhness 
has got no room Verily, he is an ocean of the 
science of divinity How can a person like him, 
free from prejudice, liberal m opinion, and 
calm in judgment, be deceitful * No never, never 
Had lie been nob sincere in his avowal that God 
is one, how could he have been consistent with 
himself, and firm and inflexible m his belief m 
bis long cnreei of preaching ? No , never, never 
How could the educated persons of modern limes 
who are endowed with ieason and learning, have 
taken his word on trust, bad there been neither 
tiuth nor sincerity in his preaching ? No , never, 
never How could he have accomplished bis 
purpose m these days when gross signornnee 
stalks raoq ant all oyer the country, had tlieie 
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been no light of troth in it ? No , never, never. 
Can n wall of sand stand the fall of ran ? No; 
never, never Can hundreds of thousan Is of men 
live in the house whose foundation is laid on 
water ? No , never, never In my opinion such 
a house would have fallen dowu long long ago and 
destroyed its inmates But the cautions architect 
of this fabric of religion, Diyanand Saraswati, 
lias laid its foundation deep deep into tho lieaib 
of nature It cannot topple down from the over- 
flowing mountain rills of rainy season Had lie 
had no belmf, firm ns rock in the unity of the 
sovereign of the univers», he would have long 
lost Ins footing As lie is a t eally wise m in, ho 
cannot be sc ired a\t ay from his benevolent purpose 
by the i ickal-lika bowlings of ignorance The lead- 
ing world reoogniz s and subscribes to lua wisdom 
and learning That he destroys the Hindu religion, 
or looks to Ins own interests as the pandits havo 
'done, is entnely unworthy of credence But on tho 
contrary, he shows the way even to those who ara 
led astrny, and prevents the blind from falling into 
the ditch of ignorance He acts on the precepts of 
the Vedas strictly It is not his desire that 
pers ras may give him something, or allot his fea 
on the occasion of any important woik among ths 
Hindus He does not want to impose a tax on 
el ery thing like the pandits But be is rather 
displeased With the Brahmins on account of the*e 
very habits. The wondei is that he liituse f is a 
Brulitmn but not like his contemporaries I weep 
over the sense of those who ncouse him, enlighten- 
ed and religions ns he is, of falsehood and infidelity , 
who call bud names to so pious and holy a mail 
as ho is , who any that he is Christie » at heart 3 
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who say that he is in pny of Government tor 
comert the Hindus to Christianity , mid who say 
tli it he dines with the English Good God, nil 
this t ilk is sheer calumny This retails to my 
mind an apposite say mg of the fcadi-^- 



i e when a bigot is unable to maintain his ground 
by argument, he flies to arms And the fact is well 
known that of all the pandits ol India' none cun’ 
dare open Ins month in argument with him The 
man, who has been at his study half his life and 
acquired j rofitiency m learning, fliaj, perhaps, 
Jneioly understand the sense of his teaching , 
much less he can confront him ’in leasonmg 
I hose who have not seen the Vedic Vyas, should 
go to see Daynnand Saiaswnti The knowledge 
of other sciences and arts than theology, anti ' the 
delneiy of speech of this matchless man are 
Surpassing stinnge Good heavens, whence can 
persons get sticli systematic argumentativeness 
and power of impressn ess lo face lnm loi discus- 
sion If any one so hopes, it is all ram Even 
some of his pupils are so learned that theie would 
lie no fiist class pandit of Bennies equal to them 
Jlie is like the sun, hi whose light the sight of bats 
disappear How can any one come to him to 
aigue? Cm the lamp gn e light before the sun? 
~ ,uu " 10 1110015 be coiSred by throwing dust at it ? 
in like mannei, how cm my one, sunk unto nose 
in the quagmire of selfishness, self-interest, sc 11- 
aggrandizement, and self glouhcatiou stand kloio 
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Is it reasonable to tlunk that bathing in 
the Granges, worshipping the cow, giviug alms to 
a noinin il Brahmin can form the principles of a 
religion ? The principle fs that which is accepted 
by reason and holds good everywhere Cun the 
Mnhoinodaus who bathe m the Ganges become 
Hindus 9 Can those Mohamednns who give 
chin lty to a Brahmin come willun the palo of 
Hinduism ? No , not at all, not at all It any 
woislupper of the BrahmitiB says that they can, if 
they have faith Wo ask, how can then a parti- 
cular thing under heavens have nny concern 
with it 9 The old adage is true, that faith looks 
upon the liquid of a pot ns the water of the 
Gauges When tho salvation depends upon faith, 
any rivulet will be quite enough to give it To be 
brief so as not Co lose the object of our discourse 
look, how have the Biahmlns aggraudized them- 
selves' Is God partial to one sect of people? It 
was their own tongue and pen, that have legalized 
the appropriation of all useful things to themselves 
Knowledge which is the mam means of knowing 
God, they have leserved to themselves alone mid 
forbidden olliers from acquiring it They have gone 
so fiu ns ‘to suy, that hearing the scriptures fiorn the 
mouth of the Brahmins alone, is conducive to spiri- 
tual welfare But whoever he may be, he can acquire 
merit, piovided lie put a couple of pices oa tie 
palm of a Brahmin Behold the number of sacred 
duces and the Brahmiincal management of them I 
see this see that , give pice, they chat Gramery 
hanks to Daynnaud Sarnswati, who has exposed 
tlio humbug of Una tribe to his Hindu brethren 
“ Beware, beware’’ he says, as it were, to them, or 
the cunning Reynaids! They will plunder you 
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in open day in tbe forests of Bmdrabun and the 
planes of Nimkhar near Ayudhia ? 0 ye, doves <! 
fly from the talons of these human birds of 
prey ” Still many people do not deBist from doing 
respect to the Brahmins, and do not follow the 
path shown by tins aposile of truth They will 
repent afterwards, if they lose this golden oppor- 
tunity I and persons of my opinions offer 
thousand thanks to Dayanand Saraswati, praise to 
those Hindus who are grnteful to the noble 
efforts of such a philanthropic man as Dayanand 
Saraswati, and good will to all those who hate 
thrown themselves heart and soul into the wako 
of his heavenly message 

In Nov 1878 he visited Ajmere and delivered 
lectures on the Vedic religion The first lecture 
was on the existence and nature of God, the second 
on the excellence of the Vedas It was largely 
attended by the people of Ajmere Rev Grey an 0 
Dr Husband, the most learned Christian gentlemen 
at Ajmere, were also present there The Swamiji 
conclusively proved m his lectures that the only 
divine book on earth could be the Veda alone and 
no other To dispose of the claims of the books 
of western religious, he read out a long list of 
errors of the New, and Old Testaments and of the 
Koran To avoid misapprehension, he said that 
it was not his object to offend the feelings of any 
people by publicly declaring their weak points ; 
but he only meant that they should reflect on 
them and think themselves if such books could 
" e at a, J called divine Upon this, Rev Row 
told the bwamyi that, if he sent the list to him, 
he would furnish an explanation. The Swamiji 
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replied Ihnt he wished it heartily ihnt 
learned men like him should come to ascertain 
truth The Rev gentleman said that truth or error 
could then be found out when he forwarded the 
the list of errors to him, and he would reply to it 
The Swamiji remarked.thnt a written communica- 
tion would tike a long time, and the people in 
general would not be profited It would be better 
if he took trouble to come there, when he would 
pnt him questions to answer The Revt 
gentleman said that the list should be first Bent 
to him, and when he had considered it> 
for two or three days, he would come and 
answer it The Swamiji said that he could 
not give the whole list for fear of mishap, but 
would send a few questions out of it , and when 
he lmd answered them, he would like to ask ceitain 
questions relative to them, and bo Forth This being 
igreed the Rev gentleman went away The next 
day the Swamiji sent through Pandit Bhagram, the 
Extra Assistant Ooiflmissioner, some 60 questions 
on the Bible out of Uie list to the Rev gentleman 
After ten dajs when the lectures intended for 
Ajmere were come to an end, Rev Row finished his 
consideration of the questions, and a day was 
appointed for their answers As the notice of the 
meeting was given to the public, a great multitude 
of people came together to hear the answers i of tne 
missionaries The respectable gentlemen of the city 
were Sirdar Bahadur Munshi Ami Cliand Judge, 
Pfc Bhagram E A C, Sirdar BhagatSmgh 
Ex. Engineer, and other Raises and Bankers 
of the town At the appointed time the Swamiji 
arrived with the four volumes of the Veda, and 
the missionaries came accompanied by Doctor 
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tltisband The TSwatnm said that he had had dip- 
< uasions bt fore with the Christian missionaries, 
but met with no disturbance, and he hoped that 
the similar calm temper would be maintained 
in that meeting Tho Rev gentleman agreed to 
keep order and control of passions throughout 
the discussion The Rev. missionary said that 
the questions wore man} , and the time of two hour 
and a half at disposal was short, so only two or 
three questions and answers could be made on 
them Theu writers wore employed to note down 
the questions aud answers woid by noid as dictated 
by the parties 

Swamiji — Genesis, Oh I, Verse 2, says — "The 
feaith was without form and void" Now, God 
is omniscient. His knowledge is porfect The 
work he lias made by bis knowledge, can not bo 
imported; or void aud without form Man's know- 
ledge is limited, his works nro therefore without 
Unj fowl or order But such can never be said 
of the woiks of God 

Missionary — The phrase without form does 
Pot mean imperfect, but it means uninhabited 
As for instance, the book of Ayub 011 11 V 21 — 
They shall have to wander iu tincUess wildorness 
The word which signifies without iorrn, here 
means wilderness there 

S — In the vei>e previous to it, it is said 
that “ in the beginning God created tho heaven 
and the eaith Aud the earth was without 
Iorrn and void, and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep" This passage shows thut the word 
cun not mean uninhabited , for it sa;s, it whs 
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of the form of spirit, or is he corporeal like us? 

If he has a body, he can have no power to create 
the heaven and earth , for the atoms are more 
delicate than the limbs of the body, and, conse- 
quently, it is impossible for limbs to hold and 

unite them to create things Also, lie can not be 

omnipresent or all-pervading When his spirit 
was swimming on the surface of the waters, where 
was his body ? 

M — When ho created the earth, water was 

included in iti God is spirit, and so w he called 
in the Bible from beginning to end 

S — The account of God in the Old and 
the New Testament makes him corporeal in many 
places , for, bis coming down to Eden for Adam , 
hia descending on the Mt. Senai , his talking with 
Moses, Abraham, and his wife Sera, his going 
into their tent, Ins wrestling with Jacob, and 
the like adventures of his show that he must possess 
some or other kind of body, or be assumes it on 
such occasions 

JUT — These things do* not concern the verse, 
and ite told from ignorance Suffice it to say in 
reTply to them, that the Jews, the Ohnstians, and 
the Mahoraedansy who accept the Bible, are all 
unanimous in declaring that God is spirit 

S — Gen I 26 — •“ And God said, leb us ' 
make mart in our image, after our likeness ” This 
verse clearly proves thub God is like Adam m 
form Ho had body and soul like Adam accord- 
ing to this verse How could lie make Adam 
after his likeness, if he had no form ? 
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AS— Ttin urso 1ms no mention of body God 
Croat eii Adam holy , intelligent, and linpi y He )s 
""Jj. intelligent, nnd happy himself, and made 
Adam like linn«clf When Adam sinned, he fell 
from (ho likeness of God, os ts man fest from tho 
2Jth nud 30ih questions of (he Fust Catechism 
Epi'lJc Jo Corinthians 111 9 and 10 — Don’t 
speak lies among ^ on, for vou ha\e cast off the 
old Adam with ins woihs, and put on a new life, 
which is like your cron lot's m knowledge This 
shows that man was mnde like God in knowledge 
nnd holiness We are made anew Corinthians 
111 17, 39, — God is spirit, God is spmt. 
IWiorever the spirit of God is, (litre is peace 
We distinctly sec the glory of God, nnd change into 
Ins form from gloiy to glory by menus of Ins 
spirit. This shows ihnt the fuithlul or belitveis 
ore changed into the likeness of God, i c in 
knowledge, hoJimss, nnd happiness , for, being 
endowed with cerium qualities, man’s body is 
never changed. 

S — The creation of Adam after the image of God 
proves the corporeality of God Had God made 
Adam holy nnd hnpp>, how could he have broken 
the command of Gud ? if he broke the law, it is 
proved (hut ho was not wise or had no knowledge. 
His account that when ho tnsied of the fruit of 
thg tree of knowledge, his eyes were opened, 
proves (lint ho got knowledge afterwards If ho 
had knov.)edgo before his tasting of the fruit, it 
is improper to say that he also got knowledge nfter 
it God at first blessed him with prosperity 
Bat when he broke the divine law by eating 
tho fui bidden fruit, ho becaino endowed with 
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knowledge, and knew tint ho was naked T^e 
covered his body with the leaves of Cl goolai ”> 
Here think a little that if he wa9 like God in 
knowledge and holmes' 1 , is it not strange that he 
conld not know whethei he was uaked or 
covered? Was ho so ignorant? If he was 
like God in knowledge, holiness, and happiness, 
lie should have been omniscient and happy 
foi ever, and should have got no pain what- 
ever , for he was like God in the qualities above 
mentioned He could not have fallen from Ins 
slate If he fell, he conld not bo like God , for, 
God never falls off from ins knowledge and the like 
divine attributes Since Adam’, being like God m 
those three qualities, fell fiom them , the believers 
will suffer the same fate, unless Jthey hove more 
knowledge than ‘Adam, and, consequently, God 
If they lnve equal knowledge with Adam, they 
will fall, as he fell who was Idee God in those 
respects 

flf — The first answer will suffice most of the 
objections As regnrds the disobedience of Adam, 
he was holy before, but b'caine sinful alter, ho 
disobeyed God It is incorrect to say’ that he 
acquired knowledge afterwards, because when he 
tasted of the fruit of the forbidden fruit, he 
simply enme to know evil, which he did not 
know before That his 6yes were opened and. 
lie knew that he was naked, means that being 
sinful he became ashamed ‘ As for the nsser 
lion, that had he been like God, he would not have 
nllen, I say that he was made after the linage of 
God, but tle was not equal to him Had he been 
equal to God, he would 1 not have fallen iutp siu As 
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for the question, if Ihe heiievers were more holy 
than Adam, I say that the qupstion is not about 
more or less holmes®, hut about form or likeness, 
whether the image of God was materinl or not 
If that imago under discussion was material, 
the believer®, when regenerated by the giace of 
God, would change their corporeal frame 

S — Gen II 3 — M knd God blessed the 
seventh da}, and sanctified it because in it 
he had rested from all his work which God created 
and made" God can got no Futigne it) creating 
the world, being almighty, nil per; iding, truth 
intelligence, and happiness Then, how onn he 
have the necessity to rest on the seventh day ? If 
he rested at nil, he must have worl ed very hard 
in previons six days If he blessed the seventh 
flay, whnt did he do with the foregoing days? 
We cnnnot say that it takes God a moment to 
create the worlJ, or that ho is fatigued 

When this question was asked by the Swannji, 
the missionai ies Raid that the tune' was over, and 
thnt they could Btay no longer Also, it took 
long to dictate answers They did not like to 
dictite when speaking If more questions were to 
he asked, they should be sent to them for answers 
Upon Dr. Husband’s motion Sirdar Ami Chnnd 
®nitl that the questions should be made in writing 
by means of Totters If they were to be dictated 
like that day, they would never come to on 
end even m six months The Swamrji said 
that there would bo a great botheration in not 
noting down the questions and answers , for 
persons could gainsAy what they once affirmed 
They could got them punted m any *ay they liked. 
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If the questions and answers were made by epistles, 
the public would not be benefited , wherens they 
now heard what passed before them However, 
the missionaries did not agree to have the answers 
noted down the next day, and so the discussion 
was cut short, and the people dispersed to their 
respective homes Afterwards the three papers 
were duly signed by the parties, confirmed by 
the president, and deposited with them separately 

■We are unable to give all the discussions of the 
Swamiji with the most renowned priests and 
advocates of tie various denominations of fmh 
and superstition that prevail all over the worlu, 
and that are sufficiently represented in India In 
his missionary life of over twenty years, not a single 
day passed without some or other kind of religious 
discussion To refute the hypocrisy of all super- 
stitions, he travelled thousands ol miles m his 
missionary journeys from town to town and> 
province to province in the vast and densely 
populated continent of India. We heartly 
regret to plead our inability and want of means 
m depriving the render of some of the most 
charming scenes of the Swamiji’s heroism and 
successful struggle against all danger and temp- 
tation The Arja Samaj is making arrangement 
for the collection of his biographical remains 
Suffice it to say that his stupendous efforts to 
bring the demon of superstition down to the 
ground, to apply axe to the root of hypocrisy, and 
to projmgate the most beneficial doctrines of the 
Holy Vedas, were crowned with the most remark- 
able success, as was never achieved by the 
ea husiasm and self-sacrificing z.al of auj religious 
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reformer What contributed to hts wonderful 
success was bis indissoluble allionoe' ymb the 
tminciblc force of truth His victory over till 
kinds of paganism Is marked nil over the country 
by tho establishment of a religious society called the 
Arya Snmaj, 1 which is, ns 'it were, tho monumont 
of triumph, oreoted by the recogmtidn of truth 
a. ml the sense of public good in commemora- 
tion of bis restoring tho Vedic, religibn to Hie 
modern world It will not be incompatible with 
tho tenor of the subject in hand to offer a few 
remarks of otir own on the A,rya Samnj, with the 
new to explain it to those, who may have ' no 
opportunity to know or hoar of it ( ‘ , , 

The Arya Snmnj, as everybody is awnro, is purely 
it philanthropic association, the fundamental object 
of which is the propagation of tho moat ancient 
religion of tho world, revealed at tho time of 
oreanon in the form of the Vedas for the righteous 
conduct of mm upon earth’ But as the things 
acquired from without, unlike those inherent pa the 
1 union natnre, arc only retained with unremitting 
toil and sacrifice of worldly comforts,— -a circum- 
stanco, which, for instance, is exemplified in tlie 
attainment of secular knowledge, which, but for 
conslnnt practice and application, would soon escape 
from the bold of memory,— this extraneous com- 
munication of God’s commandments was almost 
lost by tho luxurious indolence of man in tho long 
march of lime Man’s attompt to supply its plnce 
did nothing hut spoil tho case, tho ruinous con- 
sequences of which brought woe into the world m 
ton thousand hideous forms Tiie 4wsPpoar« n c» 
of true knowledge afforded ample opportunity to 
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tho selfishness of designing men to frame laws for 
their own glorification and introduce them under 
{he sp o cious pretext^ that the corruption of times 
justified the improving wisdom of God to annul 
his previous orders The blindness of ignorance 
rallied ro ( und them The strength of, union was 
rewarded with wdrldly pleasures, which gagged 
the sceptical doubt in the enthusiastic breast The 
success of 'one excited .emulation in others, and 
then' the sordid desires’ of love, -fame and wealth 
came into full piny, and produced a host of hypo- 
crites ^ns time rolled on The nntnral result ot all 
tneir laws was pimply confusion and contention, 
which folly' Idaks upon as so many addenda and 
corrigenda of the law of God. 


this diversity of foligi’on throws tho 
thoughtful mind into tho vortex of an ocenn of 
uncertainties, from which tho soundness of philo- 
sophy alone ran save it , for, inasmuch ns it is tho 
science of causes in tlipir effects, lt.grnduall} lends 
the mma from apparent variety to substantial 

i it 1 r % t ' 8 ,l l ? jot ra the power of nvorago 
understanding, already distracted ,by the pressing 
necessUV of atomaojiionl serutndo, to culinnio 

K ® d ? t U Dd T ndon ^ nnd ,; Tea P the fruit of 
happiness thorefrom, tho , universal good-will of 

Swnmi Daynnand Sarnswati has established tho 

SL i nj ’ People m general can freely 

knnwl P r ® *{K Ioarned ,n U,Q onjoyment of 

£mn if ’ * V* 1 tolumstely tends to the salva 
? a ^ velJ -knojvn maxim that 
jalvatuin without knowledge, 

God* without 1 ?^ a \^ adl 9< ul9 ’b jhntuono can know 
r d ■ >“ out « * h 13 a great pity that tiurli , v rai o 
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advantage of acquiring virtue, knowledge, lawful 
pleasures and hnppincss should be suffered to pass 
unheeded through engrossment of the fleeting 
sciisaal pleasures, tbo bewitching charms of which 
bu\e overturned the natural order of thiug9 

Though prejudice will nover allow an impartial 
examination of its principtis, yet the duty, 
tonanl his country requires of every man, who 
can hep or scribble, to point out its prominent 
features for the consideration of the general 
public With this object m view, tv e here trans- 
late its principles for tbo kind consideration of tbo 
Impartial render 

Artak Decalogue 

1 — God Is the original cause of all true know- 
ledge and of the things made known by it 

2— The Supremo Being Is true, intelligent, 
holj, happy, unbcginmng, almighty, jup»,‘ merci- 
ful, unborn, infinite, unchangeable, eternal, incom- 
parable, all-supporting, all-governing, nll-nervad- 
i u g, omniscient, undecnjmg, immortal, feailess, 
jiicorporeal, and the maker of the uuivorse Ho 
alone is to he worshipped. 

3 _j The Vedas aro the books of true knowledge 
It n the duty of all the Aryns to road, teocb, - 
hear, and recite them 

* —All ought to bo ovci ready to accept truth 
and reject untruth 

5 All actions ought to bo done jcomformahly 

to virtue, » e , offer the thorough consideration of 
ngutaud uioag 
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6 — The principal obje< t of tho Arui Sanm; is 
to do good to Ihe world, i t , to contribute to tho 
physical, meutal, and social improvement of all 

7 — All ought to he fronted with love, justice, 
aud due regard to their merits 1 

J 8 —Ignorance ought to bo dispelled aud know- 
ledge diiluscd 

9 — No one ought to bo contented with Ins 
own good alono , hut ever) one ought to regard 
las prospentj as included in that of others 

30 — All ought to he subject to laws Lcucfiual 
to the socioty at large , hut m personal matters 
they may net with freedom. 

The universality of the pnnciples is co-exlensive 
with the human race The) can be followed hj 
all men from tlio equator to the poles They 
ascribe the authorship of the Vodn — knowledge 
pm excellence — and Nature to the nll-pcrrnditig 
Supreme Intellect nnd impnrtnl Judge of all, and 
ordain the acquisition and practice of knowledge ns 
tho sole duty of man on earth They point to 
truth as our guiding star m tho perilous path from 
life to eternity They discard nil mediums or 
mediators between man nnd bis Maker They 
inculcate the heavenly virtues of justic , Imievo- 
1« nee, sincerity, mercy, and general pmee with 
nil creatures Hence, their superiority over all 
other religions lies m tho liberty of conscience, 
the immediate worship of tho Deity, the unutt- 
peded action of free-will, the equality of rights, 
the cultivation of mercy, the universality of 
friendship, the enjoyment of harmless pleasures, 
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ilia hnne»fc Acquisition of wealth, (ho respect of 
learned men, the practice of virtue, and the tran- 
cjuillil) of irmd 

This true cosmic rohgton winch Swnmi Daya- 
nand Saraswnti hid tho honor to preach to the 
welfare of the whole world, is entirely free from 
tnlio.il prejudices, racial partiality, human 
slavery, carnal pleasure, worldlj vanity, ospecml 
providence, cruelty, oppression, plunder, debau- 
chery, injustice, indolence, and ten thousand other 
Tices, that aro tho fonndation-stones, ns it were, 
of other r< Itgious, now darkening the fair face of 
Nature Therefore the Vedto religion, for such is 
its original usine, 13 pro eminently fit for all 
persons without regard to color or climate 

Tho impartial reader of tile Vedas will noticQ 
that their religion is destined to overspread tho 
enlightened world .And tins is the cunse why 
the institution of the Arya Sntntij, which is tho 
organ for the propigntion of tho Vedio religion, is 
becoming papular with the advancommt ‘ of 
education m India All tho old religions, Hindu, 
Jnmi, Curistian and Midiomcdini, which reigned 
supreme in the dark ages of ignbranco, are 
sink* n to the foundation bj tho preaching of 
Swann Dnynnnnd Saraswati Thoy are tottering 
to fall and so look v^ry terriblo Their adtocates 
and professors mako disporate attempts to mttin«* 
tain thorn ; hut their very eflbrtsi tend to expOso 
their weakness and hasten their full Inmuncr- 
atdii societies mid issemhhes nro held to ’stop the 
jirogrer* of the Arya Samnj But how can dark- 
nets resist the path of the rajs ol tho auu ? As 
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far as false learning of hypocrites can prove, aDd 
as far as the external power of millionaires can 
effect anything, the professors of these _ religions 
have left no stone unturned to nip in the bud the 
eternal dispensation of the Aiya Srimaj 

• ’* r i 

To give the reader- an example of the numer- 
ous efforts made to frustrate the object bf the 
Arya Samaj, an acconnt o F the proceedings of a 
grand assembly is here inserted, . It will show 
the magnitude of the effect of- the Swamyi’s 
preaching by its gigantic preparations to thwart 
it It is as follows — it t 

A great convocation of pandits from Gannda, 
Navodipa, and Kashi was held oh Saturday even- 
ing of 22nd January, 1881 A ‘ C, in the Senate 
Hall of Calcutta to discuss the orthodoxy of 
Certain religions usages, which the Swamiji had 
assailed From the Pzoneer's report and the 
account given iu the Arya Darpan of Shali- 
jehanpur, it appears flint Pandit Taianailh Tark- 
vachnspnli, Pandit Jeewnnand Vidyasngnr B A/ 
Pandit JBhuan Chandra ViBynratnn, and the like 
about 300 pandits from Calcutta, ‘ Navodipa, 
Bhatparn, Vikrampore, Jessore, Burdwan, and 
the other parts of the country were present oil the 
occasion The following native gentlemen and 
noblemen also attended the meeting ‘ — 

The Hon’ble Maharajah Jotendro Mohan Tagore 
Bahadur, C S I , Mahtirnjah Komoul Krishna 
Bahadur, Bajah Rajendra Narayan Deb Bahadur, 
Bnjah Harendro Krishna Bahadur, Bnjah 
Bupendro Lai Malik, Kunwar Devendro Malik, 
<Dr Sorendro Mohan Tagore, C S I , the Hon’ble 
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Rny Kristo Da’s Pal Bahadur, C I E , Mlm Jo^ 
Kishen Mookerjce, U Jnmna Na'rnynh Tetvnn 
ftml M Bankk Behh-i Bnjpyi 6f J 6alvnpore, 

Pandit SadarslinnAehnrj a bfBindrohari (Mti’thura), 
Ram Subtnhina Slnstri alias Ram Sub a' 1 Sliahtti 
bf TuDjoro (Madras), Seth 'Narayan £)J is' Rid 
Badri Das Bahadur, ’Seth 1 Kdhir 'Mai \of 
Calcutta, Seth ‘Jognl J Kishor^, Seth MoVtin 
Seth Eansrnj, Lain Shura Mnl,c and- 6brtio~lf00 
others Although Pandit Isbvyara Chandra 
Vidyasagar (aVory learned pandit ofBeligal) and 
Bibu Rajendro ,Lal Mitr*i, L L D ' Were not 
present, yet they accepted the decision of the 
assembly ' ’ ~ - 1 

Pandit Mahesh Chandra Nynynratna, Principal,’ 
Sanscrit College, was appointed^ Secretary ,to t the 
meeting He explained its objects , and , then 
proposed the following questions — ( r 

1st Question — Wliotlier or not the Brkhmanp 
Bhag is ns ralid and authoritative ns the Mantra 
Bhdg Sanhita of rthe Vedas, and whether the 
other Smntis are as valid and authoritative as the 
Manusmnti 

Pandit Ram Saba Shastri of Tanjore g dye the 
following answer to the above question \ ’ * 

The text of the Yajur Veda, viz 

— meaning, | whatever Manu has spid, is 
true, establishes the validity and jnuthonty ,of 
Mauu’s Code. The word moaning whatever 
invalidates the assumption of, a part of the Code 
ns an authority The mndimssion of the validity 
of the complete Mantjsmriti does 1 away with the 
Authority of the 'Veda, which enjoins tuo hoce&sity 
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of recognizing the nnthoiity of the Code, 
Hence, the admission of tho authority of the 
Vedas is contradicted by tho non*nccc| tnneo of 
tho tfalidtly of the M&nusmriti in its entirely. 
Dnynnnnd Sarnswnti, recognizing tho authority of 
the Mnnusmnii, writes on tho 82nd pngo of hu 
Satyilrth Prnkdsh imifairnC 
which proves his acerptnnce of the Mnnusumti' 

The six chapter of the Manusmriti hna— 

unurpon iftn fad) 
ftfw 

meaning, lei n Brahmin heirnit follow theso and 
others as well as various Upanislinds and Vedas 
for his spiritual welfare, — which proves the 
validity of the Upamshads besides that of the 
Brdhmanas. 

The second chapter of the first hook of the Yajur 
Veda Aranyaksijs— 

«jfrt ttamflft'rnsiu!* ’nijrnvf 
xafavitwir 

•— meaning, all that exists m the 6olar system 
•will be known by Smriti (law), Prntv nksh (evi- 
dence), Aitihaiya (history), Anumdn* (inference), 
according to which nil ' the code* lire ns valid n« 
the Vedas, for) tho word wdkapyate means 
jpramtpafs, ; « what gives truo knowledge This 
meaning in' given by llio commentator Pundit 
Taranath Vaehaspali writes on it thus — 

wfesflir w afv^irj t e the Vi dag 
ace luo roots ot lehgion, and so are tho bnintis. 
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Tins authority of Mauu mnkes all the Smritis valid 
Jinny similar arguments prove the Br&hronnas 
equallv valid with the Vedas, and the other Stands 
with tho ManusmnU In this all the pandits are 
unanimous 

t 

2nd Question —Whether or not the worship 
of the images of Vishnu, Shiva, Durga, and other 
Hindu deities , the perform ince of shiddk cere- 
mony after the death of persons ; bathing m the 
Ganges , and visiting sacred places, are sanctioned 
by the Shastras. 

The Pandit gavo the following answor to the 
aboio question — 

AH IhfeBe are sanctioned by tho Sh&stras. For 
instance, tho Rig Veda says, n* fail nviY ew's'flt 
TZ uvf according to which the wor- 

ship of iho images of the Slum's ‘phallns and the 
like is inentonoiis Its commentary is, "0 Rudrn f 
as yonr birth depends upon j our will, your birth 
and lifo are wonderful, ilmt is, you arc nut subject 
to tlic influence of actions Hence, tho gods 
erect and worship yonr phallus for their good and 
felicity " Erection or placing is impossible with- 
out tho images of phallus mid the like Hence tho 
worship of images In the R&ml&pnf Upnnishud 
Rnmchandra says to Shiva, “I nm present in the 
iinnge of stone at your place, culled ICaslu, for the 
salvation of all They who worship me ,iti a 
atone image, are liberated from the sin of the 
slaughter of ft Brahmin, nnd< tho like Tbero is 
not tho least doubt at all in it ” 
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Tho Brahjwal Upamshad cloari y eslfitahlishes 
tlio image worship by ordering, "Worship Shiva’s 
plmllas thrice a day ” 

The second chapter of the Mnmismriti has, 
“Purify by daily baths 5 worship (taipcin) the 
gods and goddesses, tho sage, and tho futber , and 
perform fire-sacrifices.” 

In like manner, many other books prove tho 
propriety of the worship of Sham, Vishnu, Durgn, 
nnd'the like Their non-worship brines on sin, 
ns is shown in the passage of Gotnm's Dhnmm 
SbAstra It means "Ho who does i not worship 
images will go to hell till the snn, moon, and stars 
shmo in the sky If a person does not worship one 
day, ho shall undergo Brnhtno Rumcli penance , if 
one month, Pnrnh Krachli pennnee, if one year, 
Udamhar Krachh penance That house is like a 
cemetry which has no imago of Snligram and a 
conch He is irreligious who does not worship it” 

Thdngh thoSwnmiji docs not accept the authority 
of the Ramtftpnt djpnuishad and BrahjwAl, which 
clearly inculcate the worship or linages, beennso 
they are not enumerated among the ten Unpnishads 
\vhich he recognizes } } et ho proves his object by 
the quotation of the Knivnlyn Upamshad, winch is 
not nmong the ten Upamshads on tho 3rd pngo 
of tho Sntyhrth Prnhusb 

Since ho accepts the authority of the said 
Upamshad which is not nmong tho ton Upnnislmds, 
he must accept the B&ntapm, Brahjwdl, and the 
other Upanishadi, which are equally valid with 
it. It is said that the worship of images con 
not be proper, for it is not laid downiu the Sbrutt 
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anil tlio Smriti Bub it is not right , for it is 
clearly written m the Sama Yodu, 36th Pntbam, 
5th Aniiwak, 10th Khand, — 

u Sa pai andivam anti a vni tonic atha yetdd 
syu yultdni ydnf piavaitante devoid yatndm 
karma ttf dcvala piaiimu hasanli rudanti 
gdyanti ” This pfrovels the images and temples of 
gods Bat Da} anand Snraswati snj s thntit refe’rs to 
BiahmnUk, which' shows tlrnthb has not consnltfed 
the whole context If tho word paiandiva 
means Bi ahmalok, how ,can the word anveti, 
which means to see, be proper here $ JTor both 
words would then" mean to get quietude by 
seeing ButhmaUL, which is impossible on 
the earth The word paiandiva, can never mean 
JBrahmaWL * Hence, it means Vishnu of this 
■world, which is onl} suitable here t , 

Mann’s Coda ‘snjs, "It is proper to make a 
temple of gods between two villages If any body 
does not place n Stone image in it, he should be 
fined Rs 500” With regard to this bwami 
Duyanaud says that the word piatimd meau* 
weights, which shows that lie has not read the 
Mfm&nsA, which has ruled down that, tho primary 
meaning should not he taken whoro the secondary 
is proper Therefore no meaning besidos that of 
stone images can be proper If the primary 
meaning bo taken in place of tho secondary, 

'qftnrnia would have fire mean Indra and 
the like gods Honco, all tho scriptures ordam 
the images of god 9 and tho worship thereof 

Tho Yiyur Veda says of the shradh that it 
should be perfomed by placing the suored thread 
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on tlio right shoulder Tho plural form of pitti 
in the Yoda denotes the manes of forefathers 
Accordingly, the Vedas ordain the shutdh of 
tho dead Mnnu also says, “ Every man should 
perforin tho ahadh of his father on every amdvaa 
(the 15th of a month) Ain nays that if anybody 
does not perform ehradk, ho becomes sinful 
Heuco, it is plain that the ah ndh is sanctioned 
by both tho Shruti and tho Smntt 

The Rig Yoda says of pdgrtmngo, ^Jnrwnj^riT 
, which shows by tho words Ganga 
md Jamuna that tho bathing in the Ganges aud 
Jamna procures heaven and liberation from sm. 

Mnnu says, “To ho freed from tho taint of sin, 
one should bathe m the Gnngos mid live in 
tho Kurukhetrn Tho Kntnnynn nnd the Mahn- 
bhnrnt contain many confirmations of tceiatk nnd 
hshetra Therefore tho bathing in tho Ganges 
iml tho living m tho ICurukshetra and the like 
holy plnccH aro sanctioned by tho Vodas nnd the 
Laws 

Then Pandit Tnrnnnth Tiukvachaspnti began 
his speech in proof of tho worship of nnngos But 
ns it wns n long one, Pandit MHho«hchnndr-\ 
Nynyaratna told linn that though he could go on 
several uajs with the subject, yet there wns no 
tune that day, and there w ns much wotk to be 
done Pandit Tnrnnnth snni that he bid much 
to say on it However, he slopped short and 
brought his speech to a close. 

Question — Whether the words in 

tho Rig ) eda mean God or firo. 
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The Pmdit gave the following answer — 

The word agni occurring in the mantra means 
fire, otherwise it will contradict the rule of the 
Purnva Munansn Hence, the mantras really 
mean fire onh 1 

4th t Question — Whether the Yngnas are 
performed to purify the air and the water, or to 
secure salvation 

The Pundit thus answered it • — 

and the like mnntrns of the 

Y «jur Yeda pro vo that the agmhotia,&c , secure 
heaven 

5tk Question — Whether the denying of the 
authority of the Br&kinanas, a part of the' 
Vedas, brings on sin or not 

The Pandit gave the following answer — 

We have said above that the Br&limanas nre 
a portion of the Vedas. Hence, to deny the 
authority of the Brdhmanas is to deny that of 
the Vedas. Maun says of the reviler of the 
Vedas, " the reviling of the Vedas produces the 
same sin as the drinking of wine 

Then the Pandit Ram Saba Shisln read to the 
audience the book of his own composition, called 
Dty&uand Kintkdlh&ran At the end, nil the 
pandits subscribed their unmos in confirmation 
of what was proved iq this extraodmary meeting 

The vain display of learning on the part of tho 
meeting produced no effect on the movement of 
the Arya Sttnnj The pandit’s n»«woin nro 
miprmted ftith sophistry ou tho face, His 
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distortion of meaning nnd insisting moro on the 
authority of modern idolatrous literature of the 
Biahmins than on that of the Vedna, which form 
the foundation of the Arya Stnnnj, were soou 
detected and ably refuted by onr brother, Lain 
Sdin Das, Piesident, Arya Sninnj, Lahore, in a 
pamphlet called the EL Arya, to which the render 
is referred, if he is confounded by the fallacious 
nrgument8 of learned foil} He mil perceiro tbnt 
despite all their pedantry the pandits durst not 
argue with the Snatniji, who, had he boen Hinted 
to the meeting, would have removed iheir doubts 
Another society which the tondcr-heart-dness 
of our Swntmji inaugurated, is the Go-rat shill 
Sabhu, a society for the piolection of animolH, and 
cspeciallj thoj cow. He published a punphlct, 
called the Got aruniinnUu, setting fortli numerous 
Unheard-of nrgmmnto, based upon the science of 
true "political economy nnd of theology Tho 
ti uth of the fact, the cogency of arguments, the 
eloquence of latigunge, aud the pathetic appeal to 
the inherent mere) ol human mind, soon laid hold 
on tho tender henrt of tho Hindus, who, though 
outBide the pale of tho Arya Snmuj, now chiefly 
carry on this propaganda of merciful utility 
The first practical measure suggested hy tlio 
originator was to momofjiihpe the British Govern- 
ment on the onorinous dail) slaughter of cows, 
enforced b) the existing laws , but it proved 
nbortiye, as the required nnmler of signatures 
could not he procured bnforo the Swnmiji’s dentil, 
which gave a serious blow to the infant movement 
To show the render the hhei.il nuns of tho plan, 
a translation of the rules of the society me herein 
insetted. 
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1 — Tho object of tbe society is to nfFord the 
whole world all kinds of comforts and to do barm 
to none 

2 — The duty of the society is to utilise nil 
things by proper means, according tb tho laws of 
nature, for the good of nil 

3 — It is not the duty of the society to he 
engaged m n work of httlo profit and great loss, 

4 — The society will honor the persons who 
spend their time and uionej or otherwiao assist m 
its beneficent work 

5 — It expects aid from all tbo people of tho 
world, ns its work concerns tho good of nil 

0 — It considers all other societies of the world 
whose object is gctioral beneiolence 03 its help- 
mates - > 

f — It has no connection with persons who net 
against the desire of tho Jaw and tho people, 
who nrc selfish, subject to passions nnd the prido 
of ignorance, nnd who do improper work for tho 
ruler and the ruled, 

Tho disinterestedness of llieso soctotios could 
not bo long hidden from the scrutinising public. 
When the) saw that all the montal nnd physical 
labor of the Swamyi was devoted to tljo ultimate 
good of them nil, they began to orilist themselves 
in these societies Tho result was that the Arva 
Sumy began to spread rapidly among the people 

Hilt the sensible gentlemen saw tint the lectures 
snd iJiwmsmom of (lit Swnmyi would he fm gotten 
iu tbo lapse of uui“, uuti tbtu ignorance and 
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euporstition might invade the niintl of people 
They, therefore, thought it advisable to request 
the Swanujt to make a commentary on tlio Vedas 
according to tlio interpretation of them by nncicut 
snges, and prepare other books that he thought 
useful and nuxihnry to the study of the 
Vedas On his compliance with their request, an 
amanuensis was employed under lmn, ami a press 
v.as plnccd at Ins di«posni Since then his com- 
mentary is bting published at Pray&g crery 
month, nnd tho Vedic Pnsfi, for so it h called, ts 
occupied m printing his rolummous works 

When his commentary began to be published 
and circulated among tlio p>opln, some Sm«crit 
scholars attacked it on literary and doctrinal points 
All these were fully nnswored by tlio Snnmiji 
either in pamphlets or in articles in vernncnhir 
newspapers. Tlio objections of Pt Mithesbchandra 
Nyaynrntna, the Pnucipal of Sanscrit College in 
t'uluittn, were answered in n pnm|hl*t, called tbo 
Bhi ant rnivai an, which is too long to bo noticed 
in tins book But tho objections of Mr Hume 
nud bis coadjutors woro nnswored m a letter, 
which is thus translated into English — 

“In the recent issue of tho Mm at Mttra, dated 
8th of bright fortnight of Ash&dhn 3940, some- 
body published an nttack on the Vedas Tlio object 
of the w riter seems to show that tho Vedns are 
not the word of God and are not infillible But 
he hns simply expressed his opinions of the 
Vedns, nnd advanced no arguments to support 
thorn Hnd ho raised objections to any passage 
m tbo Vedas, they would have been luslantly 
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answered. But lus assertions, ns they new stand, 
are not amenable to refutation. For example, 
if anybody Bays that a certain bag contains 
1,000 counterfeit rupees. The only thing that can 
be said, is that as long as the rupees within 
cannot be shown to be spurious, we cannot believe 
hie assertion The same is the case with Mr A 0 
Hume and the person who has published the 
letter m the Bkhrat Mitra It was proper for 
these two personages to give their own version of 
any Yedic mantras (marking their number and 
chapter in the Yedas), and then to prove that the 
V-edas were not the word of God and were fallible 
Their objections then would have been considered 
amenable to refutation If they are even now 
desirous of getting an answer to their objections, 
they should do it , otherwise their objections 1 
amount to nothing. There is one thing, however, 
which deserves consideration, viz , Why are there 
different doctrines m the Yedas ? Now, mark 1 
this objection is also somewhat vague Where, 1 
in what mantra, and of what kind the different 
doctrines are, is not mentioned The different 
doctrines, on account of different kinds of know- 
ledge in the Yedas, are not to be deprecated 
Grammar, Nirukta (philology), poetry, astronomy, , 
medicine, politics, muBic, mechanics, and other 
soienoes treating of all things from the earth to 
God, have their germs m the Yedas Their 
technical terms and descriptions are different As 
the technicalities of the knowledge ‘imparted in , 
astronomy are quite different from those ofi 
grammar, there are separate mantras treating of, 
t hose subjects If by aifferenb doctrines is meant 
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what I have said, the objection falls to the ground; 
if the writer fneans any thing ela6, hie assertion is 
quite wrong Therefore itj is proper* tor th« 
objectors to publish m a journal any mantra of the 
"Vjedas, which they consider fallible, with their 
comments thereon An answer to 'their objections 
will be given at a proper time through the 
paper same It they are truly desirous of under- 
standing the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Vedas, they cnn adviintngeously consult the Rig 
Veda Bhashya Bhumika published by me, if they 
do not have it, they can send for it from the Yedio 
Press, PrnyJtg In case they are not fully 
acquainted with the Aiya Bhiishd (Hindi), they 
should get it read to them by a truthful person 
familiar with the two languages, Arya Bahsbd 
and Eugltsh If they are not quite satisfied after 
reading it, they should remove their douuts 
m n personal interview with me , because much 
time is required for discussion through p iper, mid 
the publication of the Veda Bh&sbya leutes very 
little time at my disposal > 

^ - Jl 

- As far their assertion that my Veda BMshya can 
be infallible, if I be God, or inspired by bun, I 
only say that'! am not God bnt Ins servant, and 
that God hhs revealed tbe Vedas, for the benefit of 
mankind, showing' to what extent bjimnn know- 
ledge, reason and action 'can go I write the 
cbmmenlnry on 1 them according to the extent 
of ’ipy knowledge and rehsoD, aud m an un- 
biased spirit It has undergone the scrutinising 
peruBnr-oP the public, ana no one has come 
forward to find fault with it, and yet the doubts 
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of some persons about the Vedas ire not removed I 
Such unfounded doubts can do no harm Xhe 
infallibility of the Vedis is manifest from the fact 
that the\ contain truth and truth oiily ' If M.r 
Hu im has any objection against the 'Vedas, he 
should publish it in Q paper, pointing out from my 
Veda Bhashya any mantra which is the ranrk of 
Ins ciitiusin , I shall then send my nn«wer to if to 


the same paper If the chiefs 1 of the fheosophical 
Society raise a mere groundless douht, there is no 
help for it Tljey are atheists un-1 Buddhists, 
believing m spirits and witches lb is deeply 
regretted that they proclaim themselves as reform- 
ers and teachers of atheism and belief >» spirits 
witches, &c They love atheism without its 
concomitant disbelief in b/tuts,< SLc It is true, that 
those who leaye one true ,Qod, w.ll fall into 
superstition, deception, and belief tn imaginary 
beings, such as Kut Hoomi Lai Sing, &c., News- 
papers publish reports of Colonel Olcotfc’s innumer- 
able cures, if they are true, why does he not cure 
sick persons before me and thus convince me of 
the trirth of those reports ? 1 shall thank tlm chief 
of the Theosnphicnl Society, if, he heals any sick 
person whom I tell him to rostore to' health I 
fully believe that m my presence bis case would 
be like his Chohi at Lahore, 'whose boasts ’piooured 
bun the amputation of hie fingert Ins occult powers 
will bo of no avail 'I challenge (ho society to show 
me their spirtaal powers or Yoga Vulj a W hat I 
liuve seen of their stiifi/its of 'Yoga, is not to be 
regarded us such What new things can they be 
said to have learned uow ? I consider all these as 
liiiiguiftiy dreams,” 
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The triumph of Vedic religion and the feme of 
the Swamip’s learning spread not only in India, 
but in all other countries, and attracted the atten- 
tion of the Rajahs or kings, who arc the lost (o 
join m a good work hut the first to take adinnlago 
of it. Accordingly he was called by somo of the 
kings of Raiputnnn, whence our Swnmiji never 
came out We now proceed to mention a few 
e\ents of his life in tho land of the Rajputs. 

On Tuesday, the 11th of August, 1882, hercnb 
to Odeyporo, the capital of Hew nr, Jtnjputann, and 
was lodged m a splendid royal residence in tho 
King's garden The news of Ins arrival spread 
like wild fire Hundreds of people poured forth 
to see him fioip the different avenues of the town 
The King or Hoharonah himself followed by a long 
retinue of his courtiers, came out on foot to pay 
respect to him ihe m ten lew so much plcnted 
the King, that he used to attend his lectures on 
Vedic religion with the great grandees of Ins 
couit 


Tho effect of these lectures on the mind of 
the King may bo judged from Iub at once 
commencing the study of Sanscrit with the 
Swnmiji, which ho so erdentlj pursued, tbnt 
in a comparatnely short interval of seven months 
he mastered as much useful knowledge as could 
he acquired by an average man m two or three 
years When the King was somewhat indisposed, 
tue bwamyi drove to his palace in a royal oar 
placed at his disposal Ho was respected and 
feared as spiritual teacher by the King, who 
several tunes expressed Lis sense of deepest 
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obligation ho lay under by the attention and kind 
visits of the Swainiji The influence of the 
Swamiji’s preaching went so far that the Maha- 
ranali gavo up his habit of daily attending the 
musical party of dancing girls, without which 
kings oan net live on earth with happiness, and 
ordered altars to be erected both in palaces inside, 
and m gardens outside, the city -for the sacrificial 
purpose of katan, or burning drugs of peculiar 
chemical composition to purify the air, the oominon 
receptacle of breathing 

His lectdres and sermons in the royal court 
were attended by a vast orowd of people, whom 
nothing but the intense interest of the subject 
could hold in order 1 His master mind endowed 
with heavenly knowledge and accompanied with 
extraordinary power ot oratory, palled down to 

S iecos the hoary structures of superstition, viz, 
[indutsm, Jainism, Christianity and Mnhome- 
dunism Although it was announced everyday 
that the professors of thosejreligions should come 
forward to doTeud them, yet taotio ever thought of 
Bpeaking a word iu fuvor of those monuments of 
anthropomorphism. 

On the ove of Ins departure from OJeypore, the 
Swumiji established a benevolent society, called 
Purfipkdrni Sablid la vernacular, to do the work 
ot general good after him The document 'by 
which ho empowered the said sooiety was read and 
confirmed in the Court ot the King of Mewar It 
is, iu fact, the will of the Swanuji It bears the 
signatures of thirteen great feudatory barons ot 
the OJeypore Court Before wo trauslato it heie 
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for the information ol the reader, it is necessary to 
6nj Umt tlio proper!} of tin Swanup roiiMstid of 
old books, I bn press (now nt Allahabad) to publish 
Ins hooks, nnti flip casual free-will off# rings of 
kings und nobles, The pri is wns started for him 
by tlio hbernlit) of bis rich disciples and plnccd lit 
Ins disposal Before the establishment of lb« pi ess, 
he used to refuse prc'ents, but since ibon bo 
directed wbnt was offered to him to bo forward* d 
to the piess. All (Ins wnB made over to tlio above 
mentioned sociely bj Ins will, which can bo 
obtained from an} big Ai}n Snmnj Its fonrteen 
articles specif} ing the duties of the Sablitl are ns 
follow — 

(1) The Sociel) should protect mo nmf my 
propel 1} m adversity and manage and apply the 
said property to benevnhtit purposes both m uiy 
life-time mid after my death, vis — 

(a) Tlio printing and publishing of the Vedas 
and the books snpplnnentary to their stud} 

(b) The preaching of Vedic religion by Binding 
missionaries to the different countries of tho 
world, so that people may rejoot falsehood and 
ncoopt truth. 

(c) Tho supporting and educating of orphans 
and paupers 

(2) The Society should delegate ono of ifa 
numbers quarterly or hnlf-yearl> to examine and 
check the accounts, and to inspect the Uinnngement 
of the Vedic press at Prnjag (Allal nbad) A 
report on the press of sntli an inspection t-honld bo 
sent to each oi the numbers It should distinctly 
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Bfnte any shortcoming, mismanagement, or any 
kinil of bungling the inspector notices m the work- 
v mg of the press, The inspector, should also point 
out remedies for the same, r-ItrW ill then )te the duty 
of ithe members ,to e?c; re<s their, opinions and 
t forward ltito.the president of the Society, \vh(MV]jI 
take necessary steps, to correct ' the evils in 
eouformity lt to the opinions, of the rTnnjoriJy *of 
mem hers ; The .members are required, not to 
r bo unmindful of their duty L m any way ^ , r 

(8) It is proper and necessary for the-’ Society 
tint it should do this most beneficent nnd vij-tqous 
dutv with aeal, , perseverance, , perioti«nesB, and 
man'll minify, equal to the impoitunce of the task 
before it. • , r i ; t 

(4) The Society which consists of 23 A ryes, 

should be considered in place of me afte* my death, 
that is to svj , it ehahm ve the same powers opor 
my property as’l have in my life" If any of the 
stud 23 members, either out ,of selfishness t or nijy 
other crtnse, attempt at sole power, he shall be 
thought us having no right to do it. ■ 

(5) As the Society, 1 in virtue 'of its 
authority, has power 'in my life-time to protect 
me nnd my property and to make improvement 
upon 'it , so it shall have the power ot ' per forming 
the obsequies of my corpse , flint is tc Siy, wli^n 
my spmt 'departs from tho bodj, it' sliotild' n'ot 
allow theco'rpse to he interred, 'drowned, or Ihfovrn 
away in the forest , hut U should burn lfroq a 
enndnl pyre i If it he impossible, it should-fake 
2 maiiinfs of sandal wood, 4 maunds of clarified 
butter, 5 seets of camphor, 2 seers and a half of 
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*r>P<i (agallochum) and WK (tabernaemontana) 
fragrant roots, and 10 mounds of wood, to consume 
1 my body, according to the precepts of the Vedas 
laid down in the Sanelcdrbtdkf, on an altar with 
the chanting of the Yedie mantras as m a sacrifice. 
It should not do any thing else against the precepts 
- of the Vedas. If the members be not present on 
the occasion, anybody then present may perforin 
"the said ceremony, and he should recover as mnch 
aB he spends on it from the Society, whioh should 
pay the expenses 

(6) ' I have power m my life-time, and the 
Sooiety lias it after my death, to strike off the name 
of any member I or it likes, and appoint his 
substitute, who must be a competent Arya But 
no member can be removed from the Society until 
his acta t are proved to be inconsistent with the 
rules 

(7) The Society like myself should always 
try to adopt those means and measures which have 
been voted for and agreed upon by all the mem- 
bers, in the execution of the will, in the fulfillment 
of its provisions, in the removal of a member and 
substitution of another iu his , stead, or in the 
protection of me m the time of misfortune Bub 
if there be disagreement as to the adoption of 
those means among the jneiuberp, the opinion of 
the majority should be followed , and the vote of 
the president should be considered equal to two 
votep 

8 The Sooiety should never remove more 
than three members on the’ examination of their 
faults until their substitutes are appointed 
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9 If a member dies, does not observe tha 
foregoing rales, or abandons Yedic religion, 
the president should ask the consent of all to 
remove him and appoint another competent . 
Ary a gentleman of Vedio persuasion in his stead ; 
hat till then no new, except the usual routine, work 
-should be done. * . 

i ' * 

10 The Society shall always hnve the power of 
management and adoption of new plans If it 
have no certainty of the correctness of its 
resolutions, it should take the opinions of the Aiyn 
Samajes at some appointed time through corres- 
pondence, and should act on the opinion of tha 
majority 

i 1 The president should annually or half-yearly 
publish and send letters to the members of any 
increase or reduction of the establishment, the 
acceptation or rejection of any thing, the removal 
or appointment of members, the examination aud 
.audit of accounts of receipts and disbursements, 
of assests and liabilities, aud of profit and loss. 

12 No quarrel or dispute in connection with 
this will Bbould be sent to the government 
courts of the time being The Society should 
decide it itself according to the law But if it be 
out of its power, it may be taken to the court 
for decision 

13 If I wish to appoint pension or give 
donation to any deserving Arya in my life-time, and 
get it registered, the Society should accept auo 
give it. 
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14 I, nnd the Society after my denth, 'always 
ftnd hi every respect, reserve to ourselves the power 
of amending the above rules m 1 cOnsnWnlnui of 
any especial advantage* improvement^benevolence, 
or public gjod j i t 1 

During Ins sojonrr at Odeypore, the Swam ji 
received sever 1 1 letters from th&'Clitef bf ttlmli- 
jnirn, inviting bun* lo honor the place wuh Ins 
ViAit" Accordingly, lie Started for Shnhpurii on 
3rd Match, 1883 The Chief being informed of 
the date of Ins departure, arranged for conveyance 
at flm place c illeii Clnttonrhi wiiere the Swlnni)i 
, stopped foi three dftv-s to despatch soiri** work 
which had fallen in to' arrears On ihO'7th March 
he reached Slwlipurn, where he was -Cordially 
received by the Chief and hiB courtiers After 
the ceremony of reception was over, the' Swndnji 
delivered lectures on religion and mobility ' The 
truth of his preaching ! won the henrtB of all, who’, 
bb the report goes, embraced the' Vedio religion 
en masse 'While he was' here, he ‘was earnestly 
solicited by the Maharajah' of tfodhpore to favor 
him with his Visit He, theieforc, left Shuhpnrit 
and reached Ajmere en route to Jodhppre on.27th 
May On the next day he travelled by railway 
to Jodbpore, where the King with all Ins relations 
and oour tiers gave him the most cordial reception 
On the interview the King presented him witli 
five gol<l nnd twenty .five silvei coins, and ■accom- 
modated hnn m a splendid building, which was 
especnlly furnished for his ' residence Here the 
owainiji- delivered ' lectures on true religion, the 
the duties of the king and the subjects, und the 
pleasures of yirtuous conduot. The sensible 
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people of Jodhpnr became Ins followers Besides 
dnilt lei hires »«n«l discussions wifi) the votaries of 
other religions, the Ssmuih|i also continued his 
womlcrlul exegesis of the Hi>lv Ved>« Thus he 
spent four months nt Jodbpme; hut in the fifth 
jnomli he suddenly foil siek and wits removed lor 
treatment to Ajmere, where he died on tM dOth 
of Oi toiler Jb83 A C, corresponding to Tuesday, 
the 15th of the dark fortnight of Kartic,‘l940 A V, 

1 he account of Ins sn kness is thus given by a 
corresp indeni of the Aiya Magazine 

"His dritli, winch has been deepli deplored by 
all paju rs hi Indio, is t{ius stated to- hnveoccurrid 
On the 2oth of Sept"in|u5r Swomip Diyaunnd 
Sarnsuati was b< ized with catarrh, intd on the 29th 
he suffered from extreme pains til the stomach, 
to remove which he repeatedly filled it with 
water* and emptied U by vomittiiig , hot with 
no success On the dOth he rook some water m 
which some ajwan was boiled, which gave him 
some motions On the 1st of October the new3 of 
his ill-health reached His Highness the Maharajah 
of Jodhpore, bj whom Dr Ah Mardan Khan was 
engaged to attend the Swnmiji 

Upto the 3rd the treatment was slow, bnt on 
the 4th the full dose of -pills was gnen, and the 
case became consideinblj worse He now 
sutfered from tbe constant looseness of the bowels, 
which onus* d extreme weakness in his hitherto 
robust liodj Blisters oinu out on tin f co, in the 
month and throat, so that it was not without 
mod) effort and trouble that lie could talk now 
He not only lost power to raise himself m bis bed, 
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bat required the assistance of several men to 
clmuge his sides Upto the 16th, however, the 
treatment of Dr Ah Mardan Khan was continued, 
during which period Dr Suiaj B.tl was also 
consulted No relief was felt, but on the contrary, 
hiccough began to torment m addition Upon 
this Dr Adaui was consulted, who advised the 
Swamiji’s removal to Mount Abu for change of 
climate The Maharajah of Jodhpore declined to 
send him away m that precarious slate , but when 
the Swamiji insisted upon going to the mountain, 
His Highness could not help giving his assent 

The Maharajah presented Rs 2,000 to the 
Swamiji, who instantly remitted them to the Arya 
Satnaj at Bombay Royal tents, bix camels, 
three Ruthas, one phmton, four palanquin 
bearers, and some of the Courtiers were Bent 
with the Swamiji, and the Maharajah, by way of 
respect, went afoot some two hundred paces with 
the palanquin m which the Swamiji was earned 
The Maharajah also advertized a reward of 
Rs 2,000 to any medical man who could cure the 
Swamiji. 

When the Swamiji reached Mounb Abu, Doctor 
Laobmarn Das, a Punjabi gentlman, undertook the 
treatment, and was so tar successful that the 
hiccough stopped, and the looseness ol the bowels 
removed witum a couple of days , when he was 
transferred to Ajmere, and was ordered to proceed 
thither at once without any objection 

Finding himself successful in bis treatment, Dr 
Lachman Das was auxions to continue it till the 
cure of the Swaunji was eflected , but lie was not 
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allowed n day’s stay there, nor was his resignation, 
winch he tendered on that very day, accepted 
He was therefore obliged to leave Abu for Ajmere, 
but beforo he did so, he requested the Swamiji to 
come to Ajmere, to which he did not agree His 
attendants, marking the progress he had made 
towards recoveiy under the treatment of Doctor 
Lachmnn Das, brought him, though against his 
will, to Ajmere, where the disease, m spite of 
every means which the best medical authorities 
could devise, took nn alarming aspect, and proved 
fatal on the evening of 30th October, 1883 

A little more than an hour before his death, he 
raised himself m his bed, and declared himself free 
from the disease and its consequent ■mffenngs, and 
while in that posture he went into the contempla- 
tion of the Deity for some time, and then stretch- 
ing himself on the bed ordered every one present 
to retire behind him, so that his mind might not 
be detracted by the sight of any one present, and 
when this was done, he began to sing praise to 
God in Hindi, and to recount his attributes m 
Ins glory After this he cited certain Vedic man- 
tras, and then reading the Oayatiee mantra 
stretched his arms at their length, and clasping 
his hands m adoration to the Most High, and 
turning his body on the right be gave up his 
holy ghost 

He died at the age of 59 He was in full posses- 
sion of his eenses till the last hour His body 
was wrapped up in a shawl coloured m gairu, and 
was carried to the cremation-ground on a wooden 
platfoim, on the sides of which small flags were 
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let loose with branches of plantain here and there 
The funeral procession was attended by all clnssos 
of people, — Bengalis, Hindustani*, ' nrwons, 
chanting hymus from the Vmlns Two mnumls of 
sandnl wood, eight muunds of common fuel, four 
ninumls of ghi (clarified butter) and two and a 
half b> era of camphoi, were used in Inn cremation ” 

In order to give the idea of the general gitef 
felt on Ins lamentable death, I here subjoin n few 
excerpts ta testuhouey of bis learning and gient- 
nesB 

1 } f i 

A master spirit has passed away from India 
Pandit Dayanand Siraswati, the founder and 
supreme chief of the Arya Samaj of Aryavuth i, is 
gone, the irrepressible, energetic reformei, whose 
mighty voice and passionate "eloquence for the last 
few years mised thousands of people m India 
fiotn Ictli irgio indifference and stupor into active 
patriotism, is no more He has passed out oT this 
plane of sti ife and suffering into a highei and more 
perfect state of being 

A special telegram from 'Ajmere brought to c 
many Arya Simnjes the melancholy news that 
their master Swaim Dayanand Saraswnti breathed 
his lust fit 8 P M on BOth October De mot tins 
ml mei bonxim All oiu differences hove been 
burnt witb (he body, and with its now snored ashes 
they are for ever scattered lo the Foijr winds Wo 
remember only thegiand vntuesaud noble qualities 
of our former collengue, teacher, and late antagonist 
We bear in mind bat bis life-long devotion to the 
cause of Arvan regeneration , his ardent love for 
the grand philosophy of his forefathers, his 
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relentless untiring zeal in the work of the project- 
ed so *m I mid religious reforms , and it is with 
unfeigned sorrow that we now hasten to Join the 
ranks of Ins nmnv mourners. In him India lm9 
lost oil*' oi her noblisfc sons A patriot in lh«> true 
sense of the word, Swatni Dayunand dabumed 
from Ins earliest jeirs for the recovery of ihe lost 
treasures 'of Indian intellect His zeal for the 
reformation of Ins mother land wis exceeded only 
by h is unbounded learning .Whatever might ha 
said ns to his interpretation of theisaded timings, 
there c m he bijt one qpituon as to his knowledge 
of Sanskrit, and the impetus to tbp study of both 
received at Ins hands There are few tojvns and 
but ono province we believe — namely Jfimlias — 
that Pandit Dayannnd did not visit in further- 
nnce of Ins linssidnnry work, nnd ( fewer still where 
he hns not left the impress of his reinniknbl« mind 
behind him He threw, ns it were, a bomb-shell 
in the uiidat of tho stagnant masses of 
degener jhu^Hindiiigm, apd fired wilji love for tho 
teachings of the Ri-hees and Yedic learning ifie 
hearts of all who were drnwn within the influence 
of his eloquent oratory Oertninly there was no 
better or grander orator in Hindi and t Snnskrit 
than Swami Dayanaud throughout tlip length 
and breadth of tins land 

As soon ns the end ramoqr was confirmed, 
Colonel Oleott, who was then at Cawnpore, pnid 
a public tribute to the Swamiji s memory He 
said that whatever might have been onr rights or 
wrongs in the controversy, and whativer other 
pandits or orientalists could say hgninst the Swamiji, 
there was room for no two opimonB as to hjs euer- 
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getic patrohsra of the nationalising influence 
everted upon his followers In Pandit Dayanand 
Saraswati there was a total absence of anything 
like degrading sycophancy and toadyism towards 
foreigners from interested motives At Bora 
Bunki, Luoknow, onr President repeated the same 
ideas to an immense audience in the Palace- 
Garden (Kaisar-bag) of the ex-king of Oude, and 
the sentiment was warmly acknowledged 

Truly, however hentical and blasphemous might 
have appeared his religious radicalism in the 
sight of old orthodox Brahrainism, still his teach- 
ings and Vedic doctrines propagated by him were a 
thousand times more consonant with Shruti or even 
Smntithan the doctrines taught by all other native 
Samnjes put together. If he merged the old idols 
into One Living Being Ishwarn, as' being only the 
attributes and powers of the latter, he yet bad 
never attempted the folly of forcing down the 
throats of his followers the hybrid compound of a 
Durga, Mom, Ghnst and Koran , and Buddha- 
chaitnnya mixture of the modem reformers The 
Arya Sama] rites oertnmly make the nearest 
approach to the real Vedic national religion And 
now, on the death of the Swamiji, there is no one 
we know of iu India capable of taking his place 
The Arya Samnjes, ns far ns we could ascertain, 
are all conducted by men who can as little fill the 
vacant place as a cardboard tree of a dramatical 
stage can become a substitute for the strong cedar, 
the king of the Himalayan forests Loving old 
Aryavarta, as we do, for its own sake, it is with 
sincere sndness and fear, and with a deep sense of 
sympathy for bereaved India, that we flay 
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one* moro — tho death of Pundit Dsyannnd Snra- 
svnli is nn irreparable loss to tho vrholo country. 
At tho present chaotic stage of its reformatory 
progress, it is simply n national calamity. 

In connoclion •with tho abovo sad event, wo 
may take this opportunity to make a fow remarks 
in answer to a certain surprise expressed by 
several correspondents Thoy nro at a loss to 
realise, they state, that a yogi credited with some 
psychological powers, such os bwnmt Dayannnd, 
was unable to foresee tho great loss Ins death 
would cause to India , was he then no yog i, no 
*' Brahraa-Rislii,” os the organ of tho Lahore 
Satnnj called him, that ho know it not ? 

To this wo answer that wo can swear thab he 
had forc«een his death, and so far back as two 
years ago Two copies of his will sonfc by him 
at the tune to Colonel Oleott nnd to tho editor of 
the Theosophi*t respectively — both of wbicb are 
prejcrr**tl l»y us ns a raeinorinl of his by-gono 
friendship — arc a gobd proof of it Ho told ub 
repeatedly at Meerut lio would novor seo 1884 
But even lmd bo not foreseen bis death, wo do 
not seo what boarmg it can have upon the yogi 
powers of the defunct A ' ThcosophistB lottor 
in the Arya Magazine 

Indian newspapers thus noticed his death — * 

It would ho a mistake to snpposo that the work 
sot on foot ty the lamentable deceased is conGned 
wilhm the four comers of the Arja Samaj Tho 
principles ho preached spread far nnd wide, and 
treated a revolution in men s opinions — Z/ic 
Trtbvne, AV 3 awl 10, 18SS 
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V 

It is our painful duty to record the death of 
Swanut Dayanand Snraswati the distinguished 
founder of tlie Arya 'Samiij and tho foremost 
Hindu reformer of Ins generation This melan- 
choly event took place at Ajmere on Tuesday 
last His vasf scliqlarship, remarkable powers of 
debate, and unimpeachable in4ependence of 
character will be proudly remembered by his 
mourning conntryiuen — The Indian Empire, 
Calcutta, Nov 4 

India has 1o9t one of her foremost religious 
reformers of the old school — a rationalistic advo- 
cate of Vedic revehuon — by the close of a really 
useful lifp of our now historical Pandit Dayanand 
»Sarpswati Swaipi, who breathed his last' with the 
dying spasm of the' year 1939 The difference 
may occur as to the preciseness’ or correctness of 
his exflgetmal exposition of the Vodio Scriptures,' 
yet who will not miss on our public plntform tlie 
deep feryour of hi? pieachmgs, the great torce of 
his language, the uqo^pusnble artillery of his 
foreusio eloquence, the houesly of the purpose, tho 
fumness of bis resolve, the frankness antj straight- 
forwardness of hjs motives, his independence of 
character aud action, and lus genuinely patriotic 
ardeut {seal to lift up his country from the depth 
of superstition - and pijestcraft, idolatry and 
unmeaning ostentatious ritualism ? — Gnjrat 
JdiUa, Surat, JNov 11 

i 

The following are the most important of his 
books available at the Vedic Press, Allahabad, or 
any Arya Samnj m India • — 
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1 — Veda Bhashya BkumiLa, nn introduction' 
to Ins commentary on the Holy Vedns It is an 
excellent compendium of their leading doctrines 
Its perusal silences the objections of the 
persons unucqnninted with their philosophy* 
In short, it is, ns it were, the ' key to the 
right interpretation of the otherwise 1 sibylline 1 
hooks of the Holy Vedas , 

2 — Veda Bhashya , his commentary on the 
Holy Vedns 

(a ) Rig Veda Bhashya, his commentary on 

the Big Veda 

(b) Yajw Veda Bhashya, his commentary 

on the Yajnr Yeda. t 

These commentaries are appreciated by those 
alone who know a little of Sanscrit It gives the 
prose order ot the mant-ns, the meanings of 
words, the liteial translation of the Vedio verses, 
and their purport in the easiest possible Sanscrit 
It is supported all throughout with the authori- 
ties of ancient dmne sages It is written 
jn two langiinges, Sanscrit and Bhasba or Indian 
vernacular 

3 — Sdtydith Piakdsh, nn exposition of the 
monotheism and civilization of the ancient 
Aryans Its fjrst ten chapters treat of divine 
nomenclature, education, the four fold mode of 
lire, and the constitution of the Aryan society , 
and the remaining four chapters gne an intensely 
interesting brief account of all the religions with 
their refutation The stndy of this book will 
gne clour insight into all the multifarious sj steins 
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of theology that are spread on the surface of the 
earth , 


, 4 — Veddnk Prdkdsh, a splendid illustrated 
translation and methodical arrangement of the 
wonderful Sanscrit grammar of Fanim. It ib 
published m the following 16 parts — 


( 1 ) Varn6chhran Shiksha t orthoepy 

( 2 ) Sansci it Vdlcya 'Pi dbodh, colloquial. 

( 3 ) Vyavahdr Bhdnd , a primer 

( 4 ) Sandhi Vishaya, coalescence of letters 
and orthography. 

( 5 ) Namrka, declension. 

( 6 ) Kdrikda, oases 
( 7 ) Sdmdsika, compound words 
( 8 ) Strain Taddhita, gcndera 


( 9 ) Avyditha, mdeclinnbles. 

(10) AUiyatika, the verb 
1 (11) Sowvar, accentuation and prosody 

(12) Pambhashila, technicalities. 

(13) Dh&tupatha, roots. 


(14) Ganapatha, conjugation 

(15) Um&dhilcdsh, word-making 

(16) Nighantu, Vedic vocabulary. 


Lif.iraf 0 ” 0 ^ MaMl J a 3 na V ^ki, an Aryan 
lorS ®?“ t ? iniD g the formulae of fi Ye mi of 
woratap, which are as follow — . 
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( 1 ) Meditation of God 
( 2 ) ratification of the air, 

( 3 ) Performance of filial duties. 

( 4 ) Donation of alms 
( 5 ) Maintenance of the learned 

6 — Sanecdr Vidki, a ritualistic treatise on the 
jfollonmg 16 Aryan ceremonies — 

(1) Gat bJiadkan -^ conception 

( 2 ) Pilnsavan — festival on perceiving the 
signs of life m foetus, held m second 
or third month of pregnancy 

( 3 ) Simantitnayan — purificatory rite ' held 
in the fourth, sixth, or eighth month 
of pregnancy • 

( 4 ) Jdt Karma — festivity of birth 

(5) Ndm Kara — naming the child on the 

llth, 10th, or anniversary day> from 
its birth 1 ’ ' 

(6) Nuhbaman — taking the child ont 

of the house m the fourt 'mont 
from its birth 

( 7 ) Anna Prashan — feeding the child 
when six months old 

(8) CMra Karan— tonsure at the age of 
one or three years , < t > 1 r 

( 9 ) Kama Vdlh — boring the ear or the nose 
by way of vaocioation at the age of 
three or five yeftrs 
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(10) Upanayan and Veddtambha — sacra- 

ment of regeneration by the investi- 
ture of tho sacred thread it 8 for the 
Binlimm, at 11 for the Kshntujn, at 
12 for tho VaishJ'n, as an emblem of 
the vow to study tho Koly Vedas or 
the whole circle of knowledge. 

(11) Samdvai tan — the student’s return on 

the completion of Vedic study front 
the academy 

(12) Vivah — marriage at tho minimum age 

u of 15 for the bride and 25 for the 

bridegroom 

j ’(13) Gwhasthashi am — entering tho world 
, or, betaking one’s self to a profession 

(14) Vanapi nsthasln am — retirement on the 
1 birth of the son’s sou or appearance of 

old age 

(15) Sannyas — renunciation of all for ex- 

clusive demotion to preaching truth or 
the propagation of dmne knowledge, 

(16) Antycshty Katina — cremation 

N B — The moral splendour of such 
a virtuous course ol life requires no 
comment or description 

* 1 7 — Arydddceh Ratna Alala, a vocabulary of 
100 religious words of disputable signification. 

8 — G6 Garana Ntdhy, a vegetarian treatise 
on the utility of the lower animals, — translated into 
English in the book called the Ocean of Mercy. 
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9 —A? ydbhwinaya, litany or 1 selection ’of 
Vedic rnnritrns for prayer . < > , t << 

10 — Swarta Nat ayan 'Mat Kliandah, refute 
tiou of Swaihi Narayan’s religion 1 

Besides these, there are other pamphlets, and 
debates, which can be known frofti the Arya Samnj, 
but which can not be all notioed’here r 

i ft i i 

- With regard to his BELIEFS, the Swnnnji says, 
in the last chapter of his Satyarfch Prakash - — i > 

The final conclusion of philosophy, acquiesced 
m by mankind in all’ times, . ib thei only' tru'd, 
eternal, And universal doctrine, which readily 
obtains the 'implicit assent of common sense If 
the folly of ignoranoe or the Bnar’e of ’ ’priestcraft 
misleads some persons t6 contrary belief,' the good 
sense of people m general doeB not voluntarily 
-Comply with them But the 1 doctrine which 
commands Veneration for teaching ’righteousness, 
generosity, 1 honesty, and justice, and wlndh is 
• stamped with the sanction and example of the 
learned, receives the general ’ approval , for,' the 
'mind revolts to follow what is uhsup'parEed by 
reason and practice of sages’ The outline, there- 
fore, of what wns'believed by the refined renson 
of all the oriental BiigeB of antiquity frOm Brahma 
down tojnimini, versed in the snored lore of 'tba 
"Vedas, is hereto subjoined foT general lhforihation 
The truth, which they have tatight, and wlnoh 
1 sincerely acknowledge, is entitled to universal 
acceptation in all times'. Hence, it is not my 
object to institute h new Bystem of religion in any 
manner whatever. I loyi to follow' tiutb, nay, 
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f.have made xt my duty to persuade others to 1 'act 
on truth and abjure falsehood for the ,sake 6f 
thexr own good. So, the eradication of iniquities 
ft the efad of my life. Had I been a dupe to 
prejudice, I would have joined any of the 
religious sects of India. But since I neither 
accept what is vicious, nor rejeot what is virtuous 
in the institutions either of this, or of any 
foreign country, I am incapable of diasimnlation ; 
for, ltis contrary to the duty of man The dighity 
of man is justified by bis sympathy with the 
pleasure and paw, profit, and loss of ,his fel low- 
er, eatiuW, by, the undaunted attitude he can 
'assume ‘against the power of vice, and ,by his 
respect for the merits of virtue, althongh associated 
with the feebleness of constitution Man asserts 
his dignify, when, to the beBt of his power, he 
loves virtue, although exhibited m a state of 
poverty, helplessness, weakness, and unacquaint- 
ance with, the knowledge of the , world The 

grave responsibility , and true natnre of man 
ar.e beBt exhibited by biB affording protection, 
comfort, and honor) , to the children of virtue. 
Man’s sense of‘ virtue, eVer prompts him to dis- 
honor, discourage, diminish, and deBtroy, vice, 
although guarded by supremacy, strength, and 
.considerable skill m ,the arts of tbe world in 
, fine, a man, true . to pis name, should by all pos- 
sible means, encourage yirtue and discourge vice 
( The most excruciating pain, nay, , death itself, 
should, hot deter, him r from bis pursuit of the 
course of virtue’, for, Che least deflection from 
.righteousness would, belie bis human > nature 
Such a moral discipline has reoeived the recom- 
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mentation of Maharaja Bhnrtnbari < and other 
moralists in the following translation of their 
verses i— - 

The wise do not swerve from the path of reoti- 
tude, neither caring for the praise or blame of the 
ao-calied politicians, nor for riches or poverty 
being 1 regardless as to whether they would die m 
a day or after a millennium — Bhartn Hari. 

1 fTever sacrifice vlrtne for fear, base desire, 
atrariob, or para bf death itself; for virtue, which 
jgived happiness to the blind, is 'everlasting, but 
pleasure 'arid 1 pain, wbioh originate from the 
cironm&trinces of the body are transitory 

MithaliHafat 

t i t 

There is only one true companion of man on 
earth, and that is virtue lb accompanies him 
even lifter death , but everything else perishes 
with the body — l/ctrtu 

J { 

It is not falsehood bub trntb, that ultimately 
prevails It leads us to heaven by the royal road 
trodden by the ancient sages of subdued passions 
and curtailed desires It lands ns on the brilliant 
shore, and lodges us safe in the haven of happiness 
— Upanishad , , 

There is no virtue higher than truth, there is 
bo woe baser than falsehood, there is no know- 
ledge .greater than truth Truth, therefore, and 
truth aioue must all follow — Upanishad 

1 t ' 

4 All men should act npon the disinterested 
advice of these truly great sages. 
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How to mention briefly those simple Irulhs 
Wifcli their proper inennmgs, winch I have nlwnja 
believed m.nud which lime served me, ns it were, 
for the benm of light in crossing the, tempestuous 
•oce r an of life 'upon the earth. Thoy are described 
tit large 1 in my works ' ' 

lu 1 The Supreme Bevtvp vs called by the names 
of Brnkm (the most high) Brntantmn (the Infinite 
Spirit), the Almighty Lord, and the like His 
chief attributes are denoted by the Sanskrit for- 
mula oi u Sat-chit-anand" which literally signifies 
that God is truth, intelligence, and happiness , God 
is absolutely holy and wise His nature, attributes, 
and power nre nil holy He is omnipresent, incor- 
poreal, unborn, immense, omniscient, omnipotent, 
merciful, and just. , He is the maker, protector, 
and destroyer of worlds He judges the actions of 
souls accoiding to his immutable luws of justice 
and equity Him do I consider and behove from 
the core of my heart to be the Lord of the 
timverce 

t 

' Ml The Yedns, the Irenstiry of science and 
morals, are revealed by Gbd I regnrd their 
textual portion us self-evident truth admitting of 
no doubt and depending on the authority of no 
pther book, being i ^presented in nature, the 
hmgdom of Ood It is the condition of all kinds 
of proof, and is, therefore, capable of no other 
demonstration than i eductio ad ‘ abaurdum As 
for example, the suu or the lamp, being a luminous 
body, illuminating t the earth or other objects 
requires no light from without. 
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The authenliorty or commentaries on the Vedntf, 
eilM in Sm«kril tlio Brnhinann*, 6 Angus, 6 
Ufdngis, 1 Upudns, mid 1 1 2? Shakh&s, nil com 
pmo'd bv Brahmd nud other ‘sagos, lies in then? 
adherence to the tear*, tho departure from winch 
annihilates thoir authority 

3 Religion consists iri tho maintenance of im- 
partiality and justice, the speaking of truth, and 
the siimhr acts of virtue, which are the command-' 
mcuts'of God, and are, therefore, consistent with 
tho import of tho Vedas lrrehgion,is the 
commission of partiality and injustice, tlie telling 
of he*, ami tho like acts of vice, which nro, the 
violation of God’s law, and are, therefore, opposed 
to tho tense of tho Vodas 4 

4 Tlic soul is an immortal, Invisible principle, 
which is endowed with thought and judgment, 
desire and passion, pleasure and pam, mid so forth/ 

5 God and soul are both incorporeal and 
unchangeable, and are related to each other as tho 
porvnder and tho pervaded The distinction of 
iheir respective individualities is constnnt , m 
other words, thoir physical natures aro not idon j 
tical For mstnuco, the matorml objects nro 
alwaytt distinct from the Bpaco they exist m , both 
of them — viz , object nnd space — cun never bo 
converted either in thought or reality into ono 
homogenous wholo Henco the rolation between 
God mid man is that between the /container and 
the continued, tho contemplater and tho content* 
plttlod, tho futhor auil tho son, and tho like. 
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6 The cternnl substances nro 1* God, 2* soul, 
and 3° PrakHti — (Nnturo) tho mntcrml rauso of 
tho universe Tho primary properties, tho physi- 
cal nature, and tho modes of aattoa of tho eternal 
substances nro also ever tho same. 

7 The manifestations of their secondary quali- 
ties, accidents, and onorgies constantly occur on 
their coalition and disnpponr on their separation ; 
but thoir inherent power, which produces their 
union and disunion, is lmnnnblo m their nature 
They ngmu and ngnm unite and disunite in eter- 
nity Thus tho secondary qualities aro also 
eternnl m their regularity of succession 

8 The creation is the vast ompiro of visible 
objects, the compounds of olomonts, constructed 
with nil tho perfection of design by the infinite 
wisdom of tho Divmo Architect. 

9 The final causes of creation are tho practical 
utility of the Divmo powers, tho equitnblo be- 
stowal of rewards and punishments on tho actions 
of souls, and tho like The oyes, for example, 
are to see with , so tho attributes of God exist to 
be revealed for the general weal in tho wonderful 
spectacle of nature 

t 

10. The creation points to its creator , and ho 
is no other than tho aforesntd Deity , for, the 
display of design m the structure of the wmerso, 
and the inability of matter to form, say, the seed, 
and thBilike preliminaries of existence, conclusively 
demonstrate the certainty of the' oxistenco of a 
creator 
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11 Tlie phenomenon of birth and death like 
nil other things is not without n final cause That 
cause is, m SnDsknt, called “ bond” — a trapdoor, 
ns to spenk, id the march of mind It springs 
from ignorance, which consists in the perpetration 
of ucious acts, the worship of objects in place of 
.God, and the absenrity of intellect. As they ore 
nil the various sources of pnm, whioh nobody likes, 
but which ever} body is constrained to suffer, then? 
cause is called “ bond ” or captnity. 

12 Salvation is the state of emancipation from 
the enduranco of pam and subjection to birth 
and death, and is the life of liberty and happiness 
in the immensity of God After the cyclio en- 
joyment of the sweot pnnoramn of the stupendous 
universe, the soul resumes the course of its nntive 
activity 

13 The moans of salvation aro the contemp- 
lation of God, the aostrnotion of mmd, the practice 
of urine, the vow of celilmc} m the tune of 
education, the society of sages nnd philosophers, 
the love of knowledge, the purity of thoughts, the 
firmness of courage, and the like qualifications, 
which are the ornaments of humanity 

14 Wealth is a thing, earned with honesty 
and justice Its opposite is the Mammon of 
unrighteousness 

15 Innocent pleasures are got by virtue and 
well-earned wealth 

16 The caste sjstem should be based on the 
merits of individuals 
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17 The excellence of royalty ib derived from 
the honesty of intentions, the superiority of quali- 
ties, the justness of action*, freedom from 
partiality) the maintenance of justice, the Rrdour 
of paternal affection for subjects, and perueverance 
m studying their ease and improvement 

18 The loyalty of subjects is shown by the 
sublimity of thoughts, the excellence of accom- 
plishment, the practice of virtue, the sinoenty of 
intentions, the absence of prejudice, obedience 
to the laws of justice, the sense 1 of doty,' the 
readiness of devotion to the caube of the rulers 
and the fellow -subjects, love for government, 
hatred for mtugnes, and the 1 abhorrence of licen- 
tiousness - 

^ t 

19 That person is just, who, on due consider- 
ation of things, adopts truth and relinquishes 
falsehood, protects the just and expels the unjust, 
sympathises with all, and joins m undertakings for 
the promotion of ease and comfort of the general 
public 

20 The learned are called devds (gods) , the 
ignorant, assw) s (devils ) , the vicious, i akshasas 
(fiends), and the hypocrites, pishachas (monBters) 

21 The worship of gods consists in tbfl 
re«pect aud service of learned and virtuous 
men, parents, Hnges, philosophers, preaches and 
kings , in the fidelity of marriage contract , nmj 
m the devotion of women to their husbands The 
contrary acts constitute the worship of demons'. 
* woi ship is due to their living images and not 

'he useless idols of lifeless stone 
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22 The perfection of education 1 is attested by 
tho compotenc) of knowledge, the adoption of 
uvihrud manner*, the perlormanco of im motions 
work', the subjection ol senses, the control of 
evil passions and waked desires, the improjeineuo 
of character, and the absence of barbimsm 

23 The proper Purnnas (ancient books) nro 
the works of Brdhina and the other sages of 
antiquity, cnllcl thn Atfteya and the other three 
BmhinamiP Ttie genuine iustorj is found in the 
book' called Kalp (chronicles), Qdthd (story), 
KarAshansi (biographies of men) But uhe 
Bh'lgwnt and the other seventeen Furntins are 
mythology, teligioos comedies, novels, 'mysteries, 
or mtrncles 

24 Tho Tfcrath (roligions ferry) is the 
spiritual ark by which tho sea of sorrow 8 or nbjss 
of pain is crossed Hence, the Tecraths are the 
speaking of truth, tho attainment of knowledge, 
the friendship of s Hants, tho practice of morality, 
dominion over self the discipline of mind, the 
magnanimity of heart, tho instruction of science, 
nnu the habit of beneficence. Those are 
tho recognised forrios of tho hnppy land, but 
cities, rivers, and tanks, which ignoranco calls 
the hoi} places of pilgrimage, are only tho pools 
ot woo or tho sloughs oi despondence 

25 Tho spirit of enterprise is profprrnblo to 
risignntion to tho decrees of fate, which are no 

more than mero conspquencos of tho acts of pie- 
yioup h\es, because it modifies aqd amends tho 
entire series of tho antecedent acts in tho ne^t 
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life The slackness of exertion spoils all of them. 
Hence, the woiks of present hfe>are more import- 
ant than the wholesale reliance on the blind fate 

J 26 Tlie'commendable conduct of man is shown 
by his discriminate treatment of lAents and sym- 
pathetic regard for ' pleasure’ an'd pain, profit and 
loss of others The contrary coarse, is reprehen- 
sible. , 1 _ 

27 The observance of ceremonial should con- 

tribute to the improvement of body, miud, and 
spirit. There are 16 ceremonies from conception 
to cremation These purificatory rites are 
binding on man After cremation nothing should 
be done for the dead 1 

28 The Yajna (worship) is the entertainment 
of the learned in proportion to their worth, ■ the 
business of manufacture, the experiment and 
application of chemistry, physics, and the like 
arts of peace, the instruction of people, the puri- 
fication of the air, the nourishment of vegetables 
by the employment of the principles of 'meteoro- 
logy, called t Aqni-hptia in Sanscrit, winch 
showers blossmgs all around > It is the most im- 
portant duty of man, 

29 The ancient usage demands attribution of 
the appellation called “ Arya ” to the best, and 
“ Dasyn ” to the vicious portion of mankind 

30 India is called AryAvartn, because the 
A ryan branoh of the hnman race has dwelt there 
since creation It is bounded on the north by 
the Himalaya (the abode of snow), on the south 
by the Vmdhja (the barrier of barbarians), on the 
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■vrpjt hr tho Attock (obstruction) or Indus (Luna) 
and on the east bj the Brahmaputra (the son of 
Lephine) Tho country within theso confines is 

£LnSX Ig** °” d P —‘ 

31 Tho competency of the toachor is proved 
Ills pov er to explain tho scienco of tho Vedns 
and their commentaries, and to roform the 
character of pupils through the salntary medium 
of the instruction of morality and the prohibition 
of immorality 


32 Tho fitness of tho pupil is shown m his 
Ioie for tho acquisition of knowledge, his willing- 
ness to receive instruction, his nttondonoo on tho 
t«icher, and his execution of orders 


33 Tho Guru (initiator) is tho father, the 
mother, the toachor of truth, and tho corrector of 
misconduct. 


31 The propor Puiohil (prophot or priest) is 
one, who cordially loves tho good of his folk and 
the practice of virtue and truth 

35 The Upadhyaya (profossor) should bo 
ablo to leach n certain part of tho Vodio loro or 
sho ild bo iho teacher of one acionco. ' 

11 

3fi The Shv<hlach6r (etiquette) is the amiable 
behaviour with readiness to accept truth apd to 
reject untruth after tho .cnroful examination of 
things by means of tho octavo ovidonco, of logic, 
attentiveness to study m tho baohelor life of 
school, and the general poIltotiesS of Conduct 
Those are tho characteristics of the truly civilized 
nna ' 
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37.’ The Validity of the octaVe evidence -of logio 
is unquestionable. 

'38 ' He is good and Wise, who always Bpoaks 
truth, Cotd on The dictates of virtud, and tries to 
make others happy. 

39 The five tests df fenbwledge Pro relative to 
1 the attributes of God — philosophy of the 
absolute aild' the theories of the "Vedas, 2 the 
maxing of the oaMye evidence of logic, 3 the 
‘laws of nature, 4 the rules of morality, and 
5 the principles of metaphysics By these criteria 
distinguish between troth ahd falsehood Then, 
abide Dy truth and give up falsehood 

40. Betieficenoe rSinoVes evils, introduces the 
aotice of virtue, and adds to general welfare and 
civilization. 


41 The soul is free to aot, but subject to the 
justice of God in reaping the fruits of its works. 
God is the executor of justice and the like lawB 

42 The iSwarg (heaven) is the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of pleasures and the possession of 
means thereof 

43 The -Navk (hell) is the excessive sufferance 

of pam and the surroundings of tormenting 
circumstaiides. * e 


44, The Janma (birth) is the entry of soul into 
the world in conjunction with the body In 
relation to time, its existence is viewed ns past, 
present and future, 1 1 J 


45 The union of tody and soplis called birth, 
and their separation, death. ’ 
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46 Jfirrnjrp (gripping of hands) should ho 
performed m accordance with the precepts of the 
law, m the public manner, nod on the mutual 
consent, 

47. The jViyogr ( widow re-marnago ) is tho 
teni|>or«r} union of spouafesB persons for the 
p irpo'o of rnising i«<m< in the superior or Iheir 
o'mi tribe, on the death of the consort or tho 
e'-nltty of energy, iti case of a prolonged disease, 
or on the like natural nm-hap to humanity 

4S The Stut t ( drfimtu n ) is the description 
of qualities lor remembrance It mepires love aud 
tho like generous feelings and sentiment? 

49 The Piiirthana ( pra> er ) is the asking of 
God the gift of knowledge and tho like boons on 
th<* inefficiency of one’s own eaertionp It results 
m the humility of temper aud tho tranquillity of 
pIS-IOUP 

50 Tho Upiisant (meditation) is tho realiza- 
tion of the nlia of God through tho concentration 
of attention , the confirmation of conviction that 
God is omnipresent and fills all, that I am filled 
b\ Him, and that He is tn mo and I in Him , and 
the imitation of God’s attributes in practice Tho 
good of tt is tho enlargement of mental capacity 
for i nowlc dgc 

51 The Sagun Sluti (nffirmathe definition) 
1 * th* fl* B oriion of recitAl of Attribute prcdictblo 
of God Tho iV ’,1 gun Stuti (nogntiio definition) 
if the negation or denial of properties inconsist- 
ent with the nature of Godhead Tho S<ipun 
Prartkana (positive prayer) is tho supplication 
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of God’s grace for the obtamraent of virtuous 
qualities The Niigtm Praothana (negative 
prayer) is the asking of God’s power m the 
elimination of vioious qnalities The 2?irgun 
Upasna (positive meditation) is the unshaken 
belief of God’s holiness The Nwgun Upasna 
(negative meditation) is the total resignation of 
self to God’s justice and providence 1 

Such is the summary of my beliefs, fully ex- 
plained in their appropriate places in my books, 
called the Satyarth Piakash (guide ot sense), 
jBMmtla (introduction of the Vedas) I accept 
such universal maxims as the speaking of truth 
and the condemnation of falsehood 

But I detest the religions warfare of sects for, 
they rouse their angiy passions and crude notions 
in the form of religion 'Therefore, 'the purpose 
of my life is the Extirpation of evils , introduction 
of truth into thought, speech, and deeds , the pre- 
aervationof unity of religion, the expulsion of 
mutual enmity , the extension of friendly inter- 
course ,’and the. advancement of public happiness 
by reoiprooal subservience of the human .family 
May the grac6 of the Almighty God and the 
'consent and co-operation of the learned soon 
spread these doctrines all over the world, to facilitate 
everybody’s endeavour m the advancement of 
virtue, wealth, godly pleasures, and salvation , so 
thnt peace, prosperity, and happiness may ' ever 
reign in the world 1 1 

(it 

Ruch was the great man that’ lived among us 
teaching, persuading, and leading His prema- 
ture and sudden death cast a gloom of melancholy 
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on the fait prospect of India’s regeneration But 
his Samajes soon reoovered from the discourag- 
ing damper thus thrown 1 upon their mind, debar- 
ring the progress of reformation so rightly 
commenced by the master genius of> Swami 
Dayanand Saraswnti When our ignorance of the 
past had bliaded us> to the innate defects of 
modern education and civilization whose perni- 
cious effects worked secretly m our hearts and 
corroded into our very spiritual and physical vitals; 
it was the shrewd penetration and clear-sighted- 
ness of this' “ greater man,” who was much more 
versed in the learning of the remotest antiquity 
than m the superficiality of modern culture, that 
opened our eyes to the most effulgent glory of 
truth His thundering and falsehood-condemn- 
ing voice, the voice proceeding from 'the sincerity 
of heart and the purity of love for all, .went jo to 
the heart of the ohildren of knowledge ana the 
friends of virtue. His friendly and disinterested 
call was obeyed by them. Their conviction of 
the truth of his preaching still actuites their 
philanthropic actions, enables them to work- even 
more energetically than in his presence, and 
consoles then heart that fhey have thrown off 
the slough of sin and sorrow, which hold in the 
bondage of superstition the greatest portion of 
mankind,, whose regeneration has, therefore) 
naturally passed into their hands. 1 

The object of theSwamiji was only to inaugurate 
the true reform, and, since it was more than in- 
augurated even long before his career of piety and 
righteousness was nbrupty brought to ' a close, 
his life was well spent and lasted only' as long 
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as it w-i s sorely needed, thus reminding ns of tlio 
■well-known law of .Nature's economy, that she 
ne\er works uselessly and to no end, and the 
equally well-known adage that “all is well that 
ends well ” That fhe societies to work ont the 
religious reform were alrendy established in the 
Swumiji’s life, is avowed in the following trans- 
lationiof a song well-known in the Ar)a Samaj — 

Planted he the tree of knowledge 
In’ the land of Aryns, 

Preaching to us nature’s privilege. 

And religion true that was 

-Yedas had long gone to disuse 
> ’Mong the people of this land , 

But he preached their doctnnes abstruse, 
Proving them as God’s command 

Swnmi truly loved the people, 

And he was a pious man ; 

He obtained the Heaven’s temple 
By good works he here began, 

f 

All his books him prove philos’pher 
In this selfish time of strife 
, Don’t forget, 0 Brother I ever 
, jTybat he taught you m I119 life 

J We are unable. to describe his virtues and the 
favors' he did' uss and all the world in us In 
these selfish days of bustle'and strife, the ideal he 
presented to -us, is. quite 1 efficient to remove our 
Bvilsj if we. are bold enough to copy it m our 
oonduot in the world , Until this is done, it is 
hopeless <to get .ottt -of. the present slough of 
despond.- 
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Look to his purity of -character. From the 
tunc reason dauuod upon him to the end of 
hi* religious life, ho wos always cmgngod either 
it stud} , asceticism, preaching, or jn publishing 
hooks for tho right information of the world 
Dav and night ho was surrounded by persons 
cither enquiring of him about the truth of religion 
or di«cussing with him on the continuance of 
modern superstition. His friends and foes all 
unanimous!} testify to the spotless character he 
presented to tbo world Evil got no opportunity 
amid his incessant work to olluro his mind to the 
case of leisure and indulgence in pleasures 

His persevernneo enabled him to surmount all 
difficulties Having early broken all connec- 
tion, ho would be a sorry man, had ho hot been 
pcrec>enng Ho cared for no obstacles that came 
across his way. Mountains and forests offered 
no •mpedimonts to Stop him from visiting teamed 
men in search of truth ^ Oppositions of men and 
hardship* of travels did not dofor him from 
pursuing tho grand object ho liad set before his 
mind of the restoration of Yedic religion. 

Temperance marked bis entiro lifo * The disftd- 
tftniftgo of trine nnd other bovernges ho Idhrnt JVoni 
books nnd experience of others The Simplicity nnd 
hotnlmess of hiS coarse meal was never disturbed 
b> the variegated flavour of savory dishes The 
prominent result of this hfc-long temperance was 
exhibited m the groat muscular dqvclopmept'of 
his physique. Except the mortal pdiscaso that, 
attacked him m the causo of falsehood, nnd to 
which he Buccomhcd to outjj groat misfoifuno, ho 
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was almost stranger to any dangerous illnfcss 
originating 'from > the disturbed , state of body. 

The self-imposed hardship served him for physi- 
cal exercise 'Constant travelling mostly on foot, 
frequently attending the 'assemblies of sages and 
philosopher’s held at distance from the - hum and 
clatter. of '&tvn bustle," and 'daily meditation of 
the Supreme ,; Being in a retired and calm’ place 
generally 'away m deep reoeBses 1 of woods and 
dales, were enough 1 to requite of him an aotive 
and energetic” constitution, that knew but little 

i . > i <°i‘ i ’ ' 

rest. i 

^ » J i • f j t l \ \ 

,,He not only- displayed the unremitted and 
sustained activity of body, but presented to the 
wonder of the Indian world ’the extraordinary 
persistency ’of mental application Lectures and 1 
debates, ‘books and pamphlets, all full of argu- 
ments founded upon logic' and philosophy, and 
free from the filth 1 bf fables, are unquestionable 
proofs of the gigantic work of hiB ever active mind ' 


c ’The<'Tegulanty of all > his actions -might well 
nigh put' the 'automaton - of’ machines m shade. 
Never did nature demand of^him any kind of 
re)axity,,in the uspal routine of ( useful’ work. 
The volummouBness of his works that he prepared 
m, the last decade of life, are sufficient^ to show 
how scrupulously, every moment was ’ employed 
to effeot the purpose of his mission., , ‘ ’ 

It' is* quite neediest to speak-of his^eloqUence,- 
oratory, and debating pdwefcs, as their effects are 
till almost fresh m* the mittd of his ■ contemporaries 
and sut'vivorsJ' The^music-' of -the east and the 
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logic of the west, "all vanished frhra before the 
convincing truth of his philosophical religion 
The 'boisterous learning >of the moulvies, the 
shallow reasoning of the missionaries, and the 
foolish gabbling of the pandits were all exposed 
and held up to ‘deserved ridicule of sensible 
people by his searching and scrutinizing force of 
invincible truth 

Though in his last days he was respected by 
rich nobles and chiefs who were willing to offer 
him money and other means of luxury, yet be 
was never tempted fay avarice He kept himself 
aloof from such surroundings as might destroy his t 
philosophical simplicity and create m linn a liking 1 
for vanity His indifference to such, worldly 
objects can only be admired by the appreciating 
sense of persons who are awoke to the deteriora- 
ting effects of vanity and indulgence in vices. 

The readiness of his knowledge was one great 
causei of his uncommon success m preaching and 
hia always overcoming antagonists in diaouasions 
He was a living example of the envious perfection 
of educational system oLancienb Aryas Instead 
of the constant possession of books for consult- 
ation or reference as 1 is the case , with the literati 
oft modern times) he had almost) all j that was 
valuable on -the ,tip 6f hisi ‘tongue i And it was 
not little. The idea of his vast knowledge, both 
linguistic and objective) can only be> conceived by 
those who have j either seen him m discussions or 
heard his lectures iTbe most learned men,i both 
Asiatio and European, imserdbly failed to main- 
tain their ground before hnn. j in the first place* 
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they were doubtless in the wrong , But, above ; 
all, their inability of,reprodjiction; and the defect , 
of their knowledge combined to encompasa ( their ' 
defeat , , - , . .. , , 

i Notwithstanding fits invariable triumph m 
debates and his acknowledged , superiority in 
knowledge to.otbejrs, hei was neyer .puffed np with 
p-ide Hi6 absence of anger, bis openness of t 
heart, his familiarity of conversation, his amiabi- 
lity of manners, his ‘attention to persons of all 
ranks, his retard and syinpathy for the rich and 
the poor, ill testify ‘to 'the ’ humbleness 1 of Ilia 
spirit Never did he pretehfl to assume ah impos- 
ing character. 1 He frankly admitted' id 'public 
meetings ‘that he 1 Was like one ofhiB aiidience 
He never blushed to acknowledge his short-com- 
ing^ Throughout his life bervaded the sincere 
love'for the interests of humanity, the lhtense de- 
sire for the alleviation of hdman sufferings, and the 
ardent zeal for //the r diffusion of knowledge 'All 
His virtues and qualities from the 1 time we 'heard of 
him as. a./preacher of Yedic religion, were 
such as constitute a . perfect ideal of human 
character for our imitation if we heartily >wish 
for our improvement and advancement m know- 
ledge and true civilization, we have but one course 
open to ns, and /that i is the imitation! of /the 
Bwamiji s character mcoar life on earth JDb we 
wish to Isad our .countrymen' from th'e darkness 
of ignorance to'the light iof knowledge ? ’Thpni 
mt us devote cfaridaysv'and mights to thbatudyfof 
Sanscrit, the {mother of languages and ^religions. 
Dorwe wish'to act on benevolence -towards God’s 
creatures ? 1 Then let us 'learn/ contentment > from 
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his groat resignation to tho trill of God Do tre 
trish to live a godly life m the world ? Then let 
us take le^on from his entire renunciation of nil 
vrorUhnoss Do we wish to pass our life happily 
and in peace with our wife and children ? Then 
}»t ns obey the precepts he laid for the conduct of 
inarm'd life, and the ndure ho gn\o usin his works 
on the treatment of family m-mhers Do wo wish 
t» acquire wealth hv \irtm*ns means for our and 
our ft How-bung’s benefit? Then let us adopt 
the professions and skills lie chose for us Do 
we wish to secure n good name ? Then lot us 
regulate our life m accordance with the commnnd- 
nunt* of Hie word of God, which tho Swnmiji so 
well expounded Keep, therefore, 0 Brothers, 
the model of Swnmijfs character nlwnvB beforo 
your mind m your thought, Fpeech, nud action, 
,*( you really base your good at heart 
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DISSERTATION. 

LPON TUh 

jFundamcnlal Principles. 

or 


RELIGION 


INTRODUCTION 


The sages taught; in ancient times. 

That trath prevails in all the climes 
It bolds on mind its pleasant grasm 
And sets it free from nescience’s clasp 
For truth and mind are kith and km, 

JJo joy equals when they join 
But when the mind is led to vice 
Of ignorance by world’s device, 

Its pains and sorrows never end, 

Its native ppaoe, but ever rend 
So, when it sees the light of truth, 

It runs to it, to joy os youth 

Let truth but once embrace the heart, 

And none but death eon ey’r them part 
Tho’ what is false, is liked sometimes , 

But once found out’tis damned betimes 
We oil well know how bad we were, 

That faithB to truth wo did prefer 
gome liked the Crescent, some the Crass, 
The Trident othera at reason's loss 
We tho’ suffered yet never knew, 

The cause to which our woe was due , 

Till Swami taught that Vcdic lore 
Would lead ub to the happy shore 
Its giving up brought all our woe, 

Revival, hence, won’t make ns me 
So, let ns take to Vedio trath, 

If, friend, we wish our good for soofh 
“Look, how it triumphs,” this hook saith, 
“In all debates with modern faith, * 
Which hip and thigh now vanquished lies. 
Which learned men from heart despise, 
And which, if left for good and all, 

Will keep ye off from Adam’s fall ” 


Durga Prasad. 



Fundamental Principles, 

OP 

RELIGION, 


A large meeting was held on the 16fch of March 
1877, at Chandapore, under the supervision of 
Munshi Byare Lai, to ascertain the true religion 
It wa9 attended by the learned AryaB (vulgg 
Hindus), Mahoipedaus, and Christians Swami 
Payanand Saraswati and Munshi Indermam were 
the advocates for the Vedic religion , Reverend 
Scot, Noble, Parker, and Johnson were the cham- 
pions of Christianity , and Moulyies Mahomed 
Kasam and "Syad Abdul Mansur represented 
Mahomedamsm 

i & 

The following five problems were selected for 
solution by the above mentioned representatives — 

1 — Of what thing, at what time, and for what 

purpose did God make thfe world ? 

2 — Is the Deity omnipresent ? 

3 — What are God’s mercy and justipp ? 

4 — What are the proofs of the Yedn, Bible, and 

Horan, being the word of God ? 

5 — What salvation, and bow can it be 

attained ? < 

Munshi Pyare Lai opened the discussion with 
the following address to the assembled audience — 



Gentleton, 

How thankful are we fo the Me't 
Merciful God, who pervades nml vivifies nil, for 
lus creating us in so benign a roign ns thnt of our 
Most Gracious Empress of Xtidm, in which we con 
safely nnd fearlessly discuss dubitnblc points of 
religion! Certain!}, mlspicfou* is this day, nnd 
lucky this plnce, thnt so many respectable nnd 
learned gentlemen, versed in nil the systems of 
religion, as arc before me, lime rondcsccnded to 
ndoru the assembly with their preaenc/* I I hops 
thnt all the loomed doctor# will explain their 
respective religious system# in gentle nnd polite 
language, ho that truth mny come out to light, 
and the people, ifcommcedof it, adopt it for their 
felicity 


DISCUSSION. 

Nfluh'tf Mahomet ifasrtm — With the p<*rmi«inn 
of the membeni of the convocation, I wish to n»v 
something for nn hour relevant to iny creed, 
before taking into consideration the ftfore-#iud 
subject of dissertation If any doubt arise with 
respect to Mnhomcdanisui after my statement, 
] sludl remove it by arguments 

Now, what I would offer for your consideration, 
is that it is obligatory to servo the ruling power. 
The people, for instance, submit to tho governor 
of the present time and obey hia orders ; but 
nobody serves him nor obeys his orders, whose 
rule is past away. Also, when a law is set aside, 
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none nets upon it. But the law which is 
substituted for it, is obeyed by nil the people 
Consequent!)*, nil the incarnations and prophets 
of the old ttme with their respective revelations, 
xiz the Old and New Testaments, the Psalms 
and the like sacred books, should not be believed 
in b) the people of the present time , for, they 
r ere replaced by a recent revelation of the Koran 
through Mahomed, the hist prophet of the current 
tunes So nil should accept him for their prophet 
and believe in the Koran us the word of God 
revealed iu his tune 

The Mnhomcdnns do not reject "Ram Christina, 
and Christ , for, diet were meat nations of the 
J)ut) and piophols of God in their respective 
tunes But the orders of none hut tho prophet 
M vhotned nre in force hi the current time There- 
ftre, he v\lm sa)s am thing against either 
Mihonud, Kman, or Muhomtdnuism, deserves 
mutant death * 


•fiol has no ntTssifr to send n proplint or ambassador lo 
the woiM I< n oulv man Hint hoi recourse to sucli cxpcli 
cut, , for lif* i< not pro out nt lb pin i where be deputes bis 
liiI Hul imrti is not ilio rn«e wlrh God (a) Tho bountiful 
configuration of the pas ivc matter fn continual constniction 
»nd <?c trui'fton, u Inch are the works of God, it tho affect of 
tlu < fficn nl can«e— tho Dtilj , in other w ords the world is 
created by G ul Therefore the created obji cts indicate tho 
pres* net of God Abo, there being no place in the world 
w hen there is no crcat- d object thu omnipresence of God Is 
e^Ubb»bed liojond nil possible doubt (b) It is an indubi- 
table truth that he, who is present at a certain place, does 
not require to send his delegate there To use tho language 
of grammar, the delegate is to hfs chief whnt tho pronouns 
to it* noun Now, nobody employe both the noun and its 
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Reverend Scot — The mission of Mahomed nnd 
the levelatiou of the Koran are both suspicions, 
for, wFiafc the Koran says, can be traced to the 
Bible, and the Koran, then fore, cannot be the 
woid of God distinct fiom* the Bible On the 
contrary, there cannot be the least doubt in Chnst 
being the incarnation of God , for, Ins teaching 
clearly proves him to bo the giwde of the true 
path His sermons, ns recotded 111 the Bible, can 
alone save mankind Moreover, he worked 
miracles before the people of his time. 


pronoun m the tame plncc and at the fame time without 
violating tbc laws of syntax Hence, the omnipresence «f 
God does not require the commission of Mahomed 

It may ho said that though God is omnipresent, yet He 
requires men to send dawn through thorn the hooks of roll 
pon , as tho Pentateuch was brought by Moses, the Psalms by 
David nnd the Proverbs by Solomon In like manner, the 
Koran was sent down through Mahomed If God cannot 
send rebgious books without tho agent) of men. He m 
impotent nnd, therefore, not God , for, God is omnipotent 
See, He dooa not want any assistance of man in sending down 
rain every year, in spreading seasons at propor tunes, and in 
making ten thousand othor beautiful tilings of tho world 
Had He so wanted, He might hnvo sent down the Koran like 
a hail stone Therefore, inasmuch as Allah could not tfipd 
Alkornn without Mahomed, lio was not God, the Oram 
present and Omnipotent Supreme Being 

The Monlvio’s reasoning is subversive of bfe own cresd 
He says Cnshna nnd his book ( Gita ) should not be obeyed 
by the present generation, because their timo is past away 
In like manner, wo oan say that Mahomed and his book 
(Koran) should not be oboyed, because tboir timo is past 
away For man’s time is his life when his life is finished, 
his tune la also finished, and with his time his orders are also 
gone away For, it is improper to say that this is Akbar « 
time, his book being tho " Ain i Akonri ” or Akbar’s law* 
Thus the assertion of the Mahomodans proves that the tune 
of the Koran is gone with the Prophot 
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scripture * Besides, being refuted by Mahomed 
in the Koian, it is not now worth believing m 
On the other hand, the prophet Mahomed being 
the last incarnation, his is the only tine religion. 

N B — Then the other Moul vies refei red to a 
verse of the Bible and showed the place, where the 
missionaries themselves confessed that the veise 
in question could not be found anywhere 

Reverend Noble. — He, who has written it, has 
spoken the truth If he has pointed out a 
mistake of wilting, he has done no wrong 'I he 
Ohnstians-love (ruth and hate falsehood Hence, 
their tehgion is true 

Moulvie Mahomed Kaaam — Quite so. by point- 
ing out alien 01, he has done no wrong! But 
if one falsity is detected in a deed or document, 
it becomes unreliable foi ever Also, a docu- 
ment once suspected, is not accepted as valid aud 
trustworthy eveu by the temporal magistrate 


Also, God is infinite, as proved from tbe immensity of his 
cicated nnivirso The human body is finite Hence, m 
incarnation the finite contains the infinite, a part contains 
the whole, which is absurd 

* The version of 1882 of tho New Testament has removed 
hundreds of awkward things thnt were stumbling blocks to 
the Christians m arguing with the opponents of then religion 
'Hill there are many defects in it for, how can a system 
th«t is rotten to its core, can be mado pure ? There is no 
doubt that tbe Christians were interpolating their opinions 
In tlio name of Christ into the Bible from the very beginning, 
» e from the Council of Nice, S25 of the Christian era, when 
the Bible was made in somewhat present form of » 
hook by selecting a few pamphlets, called gospels, then in 
circulation among priests The selection was made by casting 
votes The rejected copies were called ApooryphaL They 
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Revet end Noble — la not there a single 
mistake of wiitmg m the wliole of the Koran ? It 
is neither proper nor pleasant to insist on mere 
bickering cnvilation As the Christians have a 
great legal d for tmth, which alone they seek, 
they have accordingly owned the blunder * 

N B — Then a Christian Monlvie cited many 
verses m Arabic fiom the Koran in proof of its 
being much altered since the tune of the Prophet 

Moidvie Mahomed Kas'im — Indeed, the 
Christians seek truth ! If it be so, why do they 
believe in three Gods 1 

Reietend Nobh — -The Christians do not 
believe in tluee Gods The thiee persons of the 
Holj Trmityt are all one and one only It 
means the Triune God Jesus Christ combined 
m hnnself both divinity and humanity Hence, 
he dischnigcd the duties of God mid man In 


ore still found with curious par-ons Hence, in such a state 
of things it w impossible to determine what the person cnlhd 
Ctirist taught, ami what the priests interpolated and the 
Moult ids arc right m doubting the genuiucne. s of the Bible. 

* The reasoning of the Moult io is right, t. e. when a 
mistake is detected in a document, it becomes useless. A* 
the missionary nek non lodges the mistake in the word of 
God, it cet'es to deserve our b-lief m it A human work 
may still b- tolerated, although it contains a mistake , but a 
dmiie work be ome-, eontcmptiblo oa the detection of the 
least departure fiom truth , for, it is impossible to believe 
in a blundering God 

t We object ’ says Dr Channing, “to the doctrine of 
Trinity, that whilst acknowledging in words it subverts lit 
effect the unity of (»od According to this doctrine there are 
throe uihuit. and epml p.roous possessing supreme diviuitv, 
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virtue of bis bating the Divine Spirit, be performed 
eupeihtiiuati woiks or nmacles, and mnsimtch us 
he possessed the humau sou), he acted like man. 

Moulvie Mahomed Kosam —Hollow > How 
can two swoids be kept in n single shrnth ? The 
asseition nhout the deification of Christ is nl|o- 
getliei aibiluuy «l<sus has nevei bind anj where 
that he h God Die Christians unreasonably 
persist in apotheosizing him 


called tlie Father, Son, and Holy, Ghost Each of tluae 
pei'sons, as desenbedbj theologians, has Ills own consciousness 
will, and perceptions Thej love ench other corn cise with 
eacli otliti, and 'delight m each other’s sodoty They perform 
difleient parts in man’s rcd> mption, each hu\mg lus appro 
pnate oflice and neither doing ti.e woik of the other The 
bon is mediator and not the Father The Father sends the bon 
aud is not himself sent, nor is ha conscious like the Son of 
taking flesh Here, then, no have three intelligent agents, 
possessed of different consciousnesses, different wills, different 
perceptions, performing diffoieut nets, and sustaining different 
relations, and if these tlipigs do not imply and constitute 
three minds or beings, we are utterly at a loss to know how 
three minds or beings ore to be formed It is the difference 
of properties, acts, and consciousnesses, which leads us to the 
belief of cl i fibre lit mtclligenet beraga, and if this mark fails 
us oui whole know ledge falls W he n w e attempt to concert, e 
of three Gods, w c con do nothing more than represent to our 
selves three agents, distinguished from ench other by sinnlnr 
maiks and peculiarities to those w hioli separate the persons of 
trinity, and when common Chri-tians hear these persons 
spoken of as conversing w ith each other, loving each other, 
jK™ ruim ? different nets, how can they help recai dintr 
ns different beings, different minds »” This is the confession of 
iJisuop Chnnmng that the tnnit\ ’means three distinot Gods 
and not one god How can then the Christians maintaining 
tho doctrine of Trinity tlunk that there is still one God, t r 
to use the language of mathematics, 1 + 1 +1—1? One 

+ 45011 Gt >d+one Holy Ghost — one God 

and not three Gods J 
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tincrend Noble . — Here is a verse from the 
Bible, and it is not the onlj one of its kind, 
wherein Jesus Christ has declared himself to be 
God * Moreover his miracles unquestionably 
demonstrate his Godhead 

Moulvie Mahomed Kasam — If Jesus Christ 
whs God, how was it (hat he could not save 
himself from crucifixion ?t 

N B — Then a natire Christian pointed out 
minty inconsistencies in the Koran, and said that 
an order might be cancelled, but a news could not 
b» denied Bence, the Koran of the Mabomedaus 
♦ could not properly repudiate Christ’s Gospel , f 
which is the news of happiness to the world In 
the beginning the Mahomedans turned their face 
in privy er towards Jerusalem , but m the later 
times they adopted the direction of Mecca as the 


* If Cbr«t dcJared hun<clf to be God, it is neither 
yr nderfnl ror credilnb’c for thousands of men In the wwl 
ha\i male such declarations, bnt none ■believes them to 
Ik God Alexander called lums'If God and the Son of God or 
Zeus and wort -d miracle' for instance, the crti'singof the 
nvur which nffordid pas-ag. it ln> command, ju^t as Jeans 
dil Chnst rx'-rci-ed devil® Manv low castes in India 
p-vttc<. this Waci. trade, but nobody believes in their divinity 

•f Crt cifinon rcallv mcanu killing It was the mode 
o f killing Amon* the Jcwi-h barbarians Now is it not 
wonde-fnl and tndo-crihable to fanca that God was billed 
hr the Jew** It wis the time for Toms to prose him® elf to 
b* wl at ho professed According to tin. Bible, he was 

**b< l to show his proof of Godhead in some such words as 
these Come down from the cro«, if then art the Son of 
God But lie never gave that proof and left the matter to be 
decided bv thi purse and sword of tho Christians 

J The BtU n not a news of happyness but a history of the 
Jews, Christ, sad Apostles, 
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only orthodox side to torn' to m tbeir r jesticula- 
tions of devotion He then recited ail 3 explained 
many verses from the Koran m proof of self-con tia- 
diction m the Mahome dan Holy Writ 1 In conclu- 
sion he argued that none could obtain salvation 
jvitbout reposing firm and implicit faith m Lord 
Jesus Christ He asked why the Mahomedana 
did nob believe m the Bible and Messiah, 
seeing that their Koran enjoined obedience to 
them" ' 

Swami Dayanand , Saraswati — Let it be 
known to all the Mahomedanc, Christians, and 
the general public, that the convocation is held 
for an impartial enquiry into the truth of 
religion Its object is chiefly to make oul which of 
the prevailing systems ofiehgion is true,* and to 
accept what is thereby proved to be true Hence, 
all persons should dismiss the thought of victory 
from their miud ‘ lb ought to be the rule with 
all good and wise men that they should always be 
glad to see that truth triumphs and that false- 
hood is renounced As the Monlvies say that the 
missionaries have said such and auch things 
■wrong, so the Christians retort that the 
Mahomedan doctors have affirmed so and so falsely 
Arguments like these do not become the learned 
■They should act on some such rule as this, that 
they should, by the help of their learning, reason 
out, support truth in the politest manner possible, 
and eudeavour to refute and abandon untruth , 
so that all the men may sincerely incline to 
follow truth Nobody ought ever to offeud others, 
'itfehard words ih conversation, or cry out, in vam 
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that so and so has been defeated, and himself 
has won a victory Nothing bub truth alone 
ought to be spoken by all It is the custom 
with the ignorant but not the learned to talk 
angrily with others The purport of this long 
preamble is to impress upon the mind of the peo- 
ple tliab none should use disgraceful or passionate 
language in debate here or elsewhere Let us 
therefore calmly begin the discussion 

Of uhnl (lung, in lull'd time, and foi what 
purpose did Odd make the wo > Id ? 

Iteici encl Siot — The question so proposed n 
altogether useless, and it is a sheer waste of time 
to attempt to answer it Since all nre anxious to 
heir it answered, the following appears to be the 
onl} cnuceivablo sitlsfuctoiy answer of it. Though 
it is not known of what thing God his made the 
world, }ct it is so far certain that Be lia9 created 
it out of ■nothing, 9 for, m thn beginning there 
was nothing but God alone Then He created 
the world b} his fiat In the same way, though 
the tune of God's creating the woild «ib nob 
known, }et it has a beginning The number 
of years can not be ascertained accurately None 
but God knows them Tlmiefore nothing can 
be fulher asserted, nor it is proper to assert any- 
thing more, of it Also, the purpose God has made 
the world fui, is not known ,bnt it is clear that it w 
the Divine intention that his creatures ruay enjoy 
pleasure and be happy m every wav 

*■ As regards God cnaM tho world oat of nothing, modern 
hpTucal sci* uco Una proved beyond any doubt whatev cr that 
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M outvie Mahomed Kasam — God hns created 
the world out of his own bodi * Hence, wo 
we are not distinct from God Were we sepnrnto 
from Hun, we could not be within the influence 
of his power As regards the (imo of Ctcalion, it 
is quite futile to trouble ourseKes with it, for 
exim{le, it is our duty to eat bread, and not to 
know when it was made The object of tho 
creation of the world is the good of dentures , 
for God has made all things for man, and man for 
His service It is evident that tho world is for 
us, but wo are not for the world , because, if wo 
were not, tho world does not feol tho want of ns, 
but, on the conti nry, if the world were not, we 
would sorel> want it In like manner, water, air, 
fire, and tho like substances, nre all ci rated for 
man, who is, therefore, called ‘tho lord of creation ' 
He is endowed with i cason, which distinguishes 
the nobility of lus birth from tho servitude of the 
brute mention To be brief, God lias made man 
for His service, and the world for man’s use 


nothing can produce nothing If there nas not lung in the 
Beginning, nothing will bo at present But as there is a 
positive reality boforo our eve«, there must ho some enuso of 
it , for, ft is an incontnn ert llile axiom in plulos ophv that 
evert/ thing has a cause 1 3 


If God created the world out of lib own bo<l\, ho was 
tho mn tonal enuso of the world And as all the essential 
quaiwcs of the material cause arc produced in its effect, th# 
woritl should disco\ or tho essential qualities of God, which 
arc, tor instance, infinitude intelligence, omnipresence omm 
potonco, indie fsibilitj, and so forth But since the world 
aoes not discover thorn, it is not made out of Gods, body 

Also, if Qod a body is the same os the world, ho is no more 
Bod «no God at aL° ld ° f mleUificnco JVjld ^ unintelligent 
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Sivami Dnyannnd Saiamati — God had 
nude the world on! of Nature or atoms, which are 
thus (he material cause of the universe The 
Vi di mid the profane «mnces prove the matter 
or the aggregate of atoms to be the primary and 
olein il Mil *tance ot the plien«miti«il world The 
J)uJ> md imttiie me both unli* ^tuuing - nnd end- 
lee** Not one atom ol the imderljmg sub-dance 
of visible thing- can be imieii'ri), decreased, or 
niimtuhtiJ \\ hen God creitnres this external 
vun Id, he modifies the ifoiesud in iteiul cause or 
substance This nnlerial cause of the visible 
world is like the tvletnil nature itself As is the 
{fleet, viz, tli« external vvoild, so in nature 18 
jf« cau«e, out of ninth it is creiied God united 
the elements (ocreitetht world in its iliveisified 
asptets Btmg ext< niled and complex, the 
material things become visible to the ej e nnd fit 
for the use of cie.iti res Thus God has created 
all the objects, which man sees before him oit of 
iho aforesaid cause When He destroys them 
and the earth supporting them, He decomposes 
the visible woild into its component atoms It is 
its resolution info the constituent elements that 
throws invisibility upon the woild, which thus 
p issor into chaos Tlnscinotic period hns been 
denominated hj shallow thinkers to be the de- 
siiuuion of the world, supposed by them to be 
annihilated or entirely wiped out of ixistence 
Hut it is not so it is merely turned into invisible 
atoms which float in the sky , for, the enuse is 
never reduced to nothing Hence, destruction is 
nothing more than invisibility When » thing 
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becomes invisible, the vulgar say that it ^ is 
destroyed Impercepiibility follows the sepaiation 
of atoms, and their combination is the condition 
of cognition by the senses Such is God’s eternal 
law of creation and destruction * It is im- 
pressed upon nature The Infinite Wi-doin allowa 
no deviation from it Its uniformity was inviolate 
m the past, and it will continue to be so in the 
future Ot course, none can count the numbir 
of times God Ins created nnd destroyed the 
nnivorsp, 01 He can do so hereafter It is far from 
mau’s knowledge to put u limit to them 


* Speaking of chemistry. Dr Draper savs, „It has disposed 
of the idea of the destruction and crcntion of nmtt r Jt 
accepts without hesitation tin. doctrine of tho unpi nshability 
of substance, for, though tho aspect of a thing mar change 
through decompositions and recombinations, In which it* 
constituent parti urc concerned, every ntom umtinui s to 
exiht, nud may ho rccov cred bj suitable processes though 
tlio entire thing mar hav o seemingly disappeared A nar 
tide of n ater raised from the sea may ascend invisibly 
through the air, it mar float uborc ur in the cloud, it may 
fall in tho rain drop, sink into tho earth, gush forth again in 
the fountain, enter tho rootlet- of a plant, n-c up with the 
sap to tho leaves, be thorc decomposed b. the sunlight into 
its constituent elements, of its oxygen nnd hrdrogen, and 
other elements, oils and acids nnd various organic compound* 
may be made , in these or in its decomposed skate it may be 
roceirod in the food of nnmmlB, circulate iti their blood be 
essentially concerned in nots of intellection executed bj th« 
brain, it may bo expired m tho breath Though sited in the 
tear in moments of despair, it mav giro birth to the rainbow, 
the emblem of hope vVlmtov or bo tho course it has passed 
through, whntcror mutations It has submitted to, its element 
ary constituents endure Not only hnvo tliev not been 
annihilated, they have not even been changed , and in a 
period of time, long or short, they find their way as water 
back again to tho sea from which they came,” 
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Now, whnt is the doctrine of the nihilists, who 
mainl un that the wor'd has come out into exist- 
ence from nothing They point out the fiat or 
Bound ns the cause of the world This theory, 
being opposed to .science, is wcorieot It is 
impossible that existence can come out of non- 
existence If n man, for instance, siys tlmfc he 
h is seen the marriage of a barren woman's son, 
be is wrong j for, if the woman has a son, whose 
nuptials have been seen, she cannot be onlled 
birren, but if barren, she can have no son, and 
much leas her son's match can be witnessed by 
people In the same way, ho is not right who 
sijs that oeforo he came here, ho had been 
nowhere, or that be Ins seen a serpent come out 
of a hoi-, although it was not there before The 
learned men at least should never say so There 
IS III) proof for it If a thmg vs not, how can it 
ulierwnrds he in existence? To mhe a fnmilnr 
example H id wo not been at our houses, we should 
never have come here at Chnndapur It is tbe 
incontrovertible rule in philosophy, xrreram 

xnnpm* meaning, whatever existR m 

the present, will exist m the future , but what 
really does not exist at all, never spring into 


* “Fx nilnlo nihil, in nihilum nil re *' rt / ’ ' "Ynre 

rri; nrc nwnre of something which I wp " . 

sassSM vsrsi : 

under a prior form.” 
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existence From this law of nature it is manifest 
that no existence can he hy any means pioduceil 
from non-existence There is not ft single object 
on the earth, which lias no cause whatever llmce 
the human expei icnce establishes it to be the 


“We think the cause's to c< ntain nit tint is confnimrf in 
the effect, the effect to oont dn rio'him, v }nab was not ion 
turned in f lie causes Take an example A neutral fait i* 
an effect of tin. con junction of an aud and alkali litre we do 
not, and here wo cun not, contUK that m off' it am near 
existence has bci.it added nor can wt coiiu.iv that nnvhns 
bei n taken aw iv But another txampl — flnnpnwdor i« the 
offect of a mixture of sulphur, charcoal and nitre aud iht «t 
Hircc sul-stanci s aro n_mm the cffu.1 — n suit, of Bimji'c con 
stituents, these i-onatitaenfBn.nlii of eiinph r clrm nts either 
known or conccji ed to cxi-t Now m nil this cone-, of loui 
positions, wc cannot tonceli c that aught bt gum to ixi«.t 
The gunpowder, the Inst compound wt art compelled to think 
contains precisely the same quantum of existence that it» 
ultimate elements contaiiitd prior to their rombin itum 
w oil, wo explode thepowder Can we coneeili that exist 
•nee has been diminished hr the annihilation of a smgls 
Moment previously m being, or increased • r the addition ot a 
S'mplo element which was not heretofore in nntorc '1 Ins thru 
is tuc mental phenomenon of -tlifit nccc^irilr 

•eny in thought that the object winch appears to begin U 
be, really so begins , and that wo neccsxanli idcutifi its pr« 
*£ iTi i l ws *' cxi!l * cnc0 The principle that every o>ont 
should Jiavo its causes is necessary and untursnl ind is im 
posed on us ns a condition of our human intelligence itself 

“ Consciousness is to be presumed icmmons a philoca 
pineal theory which nreepts one part of the harmonious 
ata of consciousness and rejects another, is manifestly & 
mere caprice, a chimera not worthy of consideration, far lets 
of articulate disproof It w ab indio null ILimiltox 


k.jk 111 * 7 “ If our immediate Internal experience 

aa - thcrc eonld no longer be for us 

Fsawn * /<M °’ ntiy ’ nor '* ny trttth of 
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nmrcrsal law of nature, that existence comes out 
ot existence, somethin" fiom something, reality 
funn rcihty But a real flung can uever he got 
out of nothing or zmo The condition of thought 
renders if impossible It is a contradiction m 
forms The very self «amo statement refutes 
its 'If To si) that something comes out ol no- 
thing, cancel- or contradicts the word something, 
•which is the subject of the assertion Having 
once affirmed that there is absolutely nothing air 
all, if we afterwards suy that it is turned into 
emnothing, we contradict ourselves in speech the 
fust proposition refutes the last At least, no 
learned man can believe it No science enu prove 
that the effect follows from no cause It violates 
the law of causation, the foundation of science, 
and aubvcits the Jnw of association, the basis of 
reasoning Therefore, it is conclusively proved 
that a positive entity cannot come out of absolute 
n. gntum, that is to s ty , the ci cation of the world 
t ut of a fi »t or world, a more sound and nothing 
m realuy, i* impossible Hence, we should admit 
« prov d b* science, that God has created the 
world out of its material cause or eternal matter, 
and not othenvise* 
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Here, then, two points crop out for consideration. 
First, if God is the material cause x>f the universe, 
all the world is God himself Pantheism springs 
from the theory It supposes that knowledge 
and ignorance, pleasure and pain, birth and death, 
profit and lost, health aDd disease, virtue and vice, 
liberty and bondage, he iven and hell, hunger and 
thirst, em and salvation, godliness and worldlmess, 
and so forth, all take place in God Also, it 
makes the dog, the cat, the thief, the sinner, and 
the similar unhallowed beings become God 

Secondly, if the matter is the cause of the world, 
God plays no more part than that of a manufac- 
turer or mannpilator m the work of creation. 
This is remark ibly confirmed and* e’ucidated 
by the knowledge of causation Foi, there 
are three different kinds of causes The first is Lhe 
material cause oi the matter All things are made 
of it For example, pots are made of earth, orna- 
ments of gold, ol >th of cotton, furniture of wood, 
and arms of iron Here, eai th, gold, cotton, wood 
and iron are the material causes ot pots, orna- 
ments, cloih, furniture, and aims respectively 
The second is the efficient cause or the Deity 
Thus, man makes bottles of glass' Here man is 
the efficient cause or manufacture! of bottles 
The third is the mstiumeutul cause, or time and 
space, and the Divine power and knowledge of the 
principles of nature For instance, the Indians 
write with reeds. Weavers weave cloth with 
looms Here reeds and looms are the instruments 
to make letteis or cloth with Now, if we sup- 
pose God to be the material cause of the world, 
we transform Him into the dead matter , for, an 



* III r< u u I fnft o i the Grech philoviph} , Dr Draper sajs 
t* at ‘it n n mixtun of the physical, inctaplij steal, niul 
ium ic'd nlu It upon the whole, ha* no other vnlno to us 
thttithu t'nt it vliows iw how fo bio were the beginnings 
o* o it knoll' l e- that we commenced with tin. importation 
o r tv f< u tulLir irrora from Fg jpt In pretence of tho 
utilitan in phiunophy of that country and Tilt THEol/tOT o» 
I . tn v, how xoin and childish nro these germs of science m 
tjreee, | I rt this v< rv imp rfectlon it not without its use, 
since it w uni us o) tho inferior portion in which wo stand 
as nMtcc** tin* time of our civiliration when compand w ith 
thoM. men nt countries and teaches hr to reject the doctnno 
wlm }| go mini buropcm scholars hate weaned thcmseiios 
in establishing, that Greece led the way to all human 
knowledge of any \alue Above Ml it impresses upon «a 
mon appropnati , hecanse more humble, slows of our present 
attainment* and portion, and gives us to understand that 
other men of mm not only preceded us in Intellectual 
culture, but have equalled, and perhaps surpassed every 
thing that «c hate jet done in mental philosophy 
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of viTtuc) 1296,000, Dwapei jug (age of pisfipp) 
8,64,000, nod Kahyng (ope of strife) 4,32,000 
solar sidereal yeais Jhahma's day means the 
duiation of the upibility of the world (fam crea- 
tion) In the same way, his night signifies the 
interval of chaos or the decomposition of the 
umveise into its component atoms (fam destruction 
or concalarlysm) Each of these periods lasts for 
], 000 quadruple ages * Also, the ahorc mentioned 
Bi ah nm's d »y and night are unitedly called a K ilp 
(chronological cycle) It is divided into 14 ages 
of Menu or Htnos, denominated Manunnler in 
Sanscut (Miiios’nge) Each Miuopnge consists of 
71 quadruple ages At pit sent, the 7th Mmo«ngo, 
Vaivns wit l »3 name, is going on , piv Minos \gi s, 
tiz, Swnyamhh n, ttwatoclush, Ominmi/l Immas, 
Bnivet and Chiikshiish.f hu\e ebijsfd hefoie it 
Hence, the age of the wmld is found l>\ adding 
/these periods, which give 1,96 08,52 976J years 
since cieation The wmld will Inst the scion 
lerr.aining in Mosnges, namely , 2,3 1,32,27 ,024 yea. s 
Thus the Indi tn history nairates these p R ,ti cu- 
lms with great minuteness and exictncss r J’h G 
Aiyas have a legulnr almanac kept since the 
beginning of the woild Asfionomicnlly noting 

* A complete revolution nodes and absciesre 


t cTHT^, X^rT, 

«n I j enCC i’ the J s= 6 MA> w a'Ntebs (each containing' 71 
S?fi^| eS R° r - 1 ^agesl+ST quadn.pIe n « tS or aimT. 

rwtlnn lira ° f KAUTcr > ^Pscdm 1877 



€f cTc*^ ^ mfttSf 

ttt; s ’eii%3iffm% 'srrafr 

ZJHPtlTqT t*T S ^ S’ ^ ^q«H<l<Wc[+rre 

xy^f^ >? « Tgr^yfg7f 35T3?' IT FT fttiHd 3T r — 
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Snch n day and in the blight fortnight (of the 
moon) of such and such n lnoiitJi, of sm h nnd such 
a season of the year A V , lu the fifai qtmtr>r of 
the 28th nge of strife of the 7th Minos.igi., in the 
latter ei d of Brobfna’s /oreiuon, amJ of such 
and such a town of such ami sm.li a jjioii ice of 
India 


The immemorial Aryan custom of htppng the 
aim mac showing the dates of each cnnent year 
and the nnmlier of yeirs gone hy, is enough to 
silence all objections to this mathematical fact 
Since lustoi> and asirononij eorrobointe H, none 
cm reasonably deny it , because tho imrc.tntiie 
account, daily and drily kept in books, emiiot be 
called m question The astronomical records of the 
Aryas from nine out of mind, being kepi exactly in 
the nature of hanking tiansnctions, leave no room 
fordoubt in their veracity Moieover, if thepeiSon 
who refuses to admit it, is asked as to what his 
religion say s of it, he invariably replies that the 
world was created about 6, 7, or 8 thousand years 
ago * This is all what the religions of theiest of the 


According to the Bible, “the world'* age at the birth of 
e-hmt was 4004 years (Tod) Consequently” m 1877 a o the 
world w as 6881 years old ‘ Respecting the age of the eaitb ” 
? r i ^ ra P er , , ln his Intellectual lievelopment of Fnron’e 
that 80 thoroughly was the anuent authority intellectually 
crushed that it is found itself incapable of asserting by force 

yeara* U^ 10 I<Jca thot our plimut 18 lcss tban 8lx thousand , 


. < ‘ The doctrine had been that tho earth came fnto 

existence but little more than five thousand years ago and 

Eiiffht opinj ° n 3°ng current was added, that its end 

might be shortly expected From tune to timo periods were 
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wbrld «?ay of tbe mundauiS fern A a tins stRtempnt 
ia merely dognj tticil and Without confirmation 
hr science it cannot be accepted by the 
learned On the contrary, a cursory reference to 
the geologic il calculation of the time the earth 
has been m existence, tallying with the Aryan 
chronolog}, due allowance being made for the 
infamy of the European science, struggling hard 
for progress under the adamantine shackles of the 
Jewish absurdities, will settle the point m of the 
question satisfactorily to the discerning mind Thus 


set br \ nrious authorities determining the latter event, and 
ns true knowledge was extinguished, the year 1,000 came 
to be tbe universally appointed date But the tremendous 
tnoment passed by , and still the sun rose and set, still the 
seasons -were punctual m their courses, and Nature wore 
her accustomed aspect A later day was then predicted, and 
again and again disappointment ensned until sober minded 
men b^gan to porceii c that the Scriptures were never intended 
to give information on such subjects, aud predictions of the 
end of the world fell into discredit, abandoned to the illite 
rote, whose morbid anticipations they still amuse ” 

‘'As it was with the end of our planet, so it was ns regards 
hor origin. By degrees evidence began to accumulate casting 
a doubt on her recent date, evidence continually becoming 
more and more cogent As I have said, it utterly ruined 
post restoration the doctriue of the human destiny of the 
universe Wan that went down all arguments which had 
depended on making man the measure of things Ideas of 
unexpected sublimity as to the scale of magnitude on which 
the world is constructed soon enforced themselves, and proved 
to be tbe precession of similar ideas as to time At length, it 
was percen ed by those who were m the van of the move- 
ment that the Bible was never intended to deliver a chronolo 
gical doctrine respecting the beginning any more than the 
end of the things In the end, -truth overrode ail authority 
and all opposition, and the doctrine of an extremly remote 
ongion of our planet ceased to be open to dispute " 
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Reicicnd Scot — What is bounded, cannot be 
unbegin mug nnd endless The w oi Id has a limit, 
ago it c innot be mterimimte Nothing can create 
itself God alone hns created all things with his 
a 1 might) power None can tell what mateiials 
God made the world of The Pandit (S D 
Sansw iti ) 1ms not rained the thing the world 
was made of m the beginning 

1 fovhic Mahomed f(a<nm — If all tbe things 
arc eternal, tho belief in God is useless* and 
EU[)3t flnotis Nobody (an tell the time ofcieatiou 

<S D Sarctsii'th — Rev Scot hns not compre- 
hended tho statement The hubstance of tho 
unuerso is without beginning of existence , but 
the visible realit) being its effector modification, 


1 he f icl of inert co-cxi-h'iice in eternity can not dethrone 
Co t from Ilia almighty power over the lmn . rso God and all 
thing exist In the promt time , but none dm say that ttioir 
im Int co ' xvdencc is destructive to Godhead It ■“* 
nre«nt e i cxi-t<.nce with oilier being* can not loner lnm 
from i, willful, there Is no eawn wbj his eternal co-cx.atcric 
with them *d.o ild depruo him of his almighty power oner 
la- crciturta rather it jnahes bis nl might) power inlimte 

Gml had power over noue when nothing existed, A being 
win* had power ovir none, could not be tbe all powerful God 

JtesidM, God w over all, not by Ins e'omitj of being, which 
philo- .pin proves of all things, but bj justice and inbmtnde 
of other jv.w cm 

NolK.ni can assert that it is useless to acUowlcdgo a 
cert .mUni, because tho latter liie. M ta St 

Jor, ill 1 mg is not superior to other people by h's jo»gc 
life, w (licit seldom is tho case.-but bp Ins 
in, power In bhc manner, God is abgve all by tho lUttnitwle 

of his di\ tut povi era 
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has, of eotirre, Us beginning of npprnrnt r.< Tot 
example, the humun bod) is ib-t cubits 
and a half in height. It was not *»>* »n<*r to na 
birth, nor will it be so after its dismln'um But 
tho atoms compiling it nil novel bo umihd'ited 
Affcci (Until the) will bo separated nod will Mont 
in the sky* Their eapicitj of union an I dixuuimi 
13 inherent m them F«r instance, i u < art hen 
pot did not exist before Us fuim'Uimi, in>r will it 
exist aftoi Us destruction. But Us smashing will 
not annihilate its component atoms of earth. 
The atomic capacity of modification, hj wrtno 
of which the) aro arranged into ill) rinds of forms, 
is ulna) rcUtnuil b) them In like m inner, tho 
aptitude of combination and disjunction, being 
essential, is lodged m them since rtcriut) Hence, 
these atoms or minute films or tin) iiii p eon 
pm tides are so disposed b> tho First Cause ns t»» 
m iko the v isible world 1 his atomic substratum is 
olernal mid free from pi oductmu or destruction 
It was never asserted tlmt the objects of the vvnild 
could create themselves , but, on the control v, 
it was clcarl) and faimlinrly dc«cnbed tluit 
the Deity composed tho atoms into the present 
Bhapo of the world, in other words, God made the 
world out of atom* As respects R«v Scot's 
nfiirmnliou that God created the world out of his 
power, it is asked w bother that power is a real 
thing or not. If it is an ontit), it becomes 
eternal by virtue of such an assertum But if it 
is a non-entity, nothing can over bo formed out of 
it by any procow whatovor. With regard to Rev 
Soots statement, that the thing tho wurld was 
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the sky Also, it is His merciful tin me duty to 
reward and punish tho urtnons and i a ions arts 
of men in proportion to tlmir rtsp<*r‘ \e merits 
and demerit* N<mc can do this lltncc, G *d 
must bo owned mid scritd 

yin Iwli'tn l/.-wmuiy — 1 There being two 
tilings, one cuim md ! h»» otlu r *‘ft* ct tnth « itiii"t 
bo cteriml and co-exist without begmn.i.g t f l'ni” 
Hence, God li is brought the world mtoexi-UiKO 
fiom nothing will his fiat 

Moxdvic Mnhomcl fui^am — Qualities ate 
either internal or external The internal <]*ialitx m 
inherent in things, and the extern U i*. • xti itu mis 
and imposed upon them Tin internal «r 
essential properties assume the lorm of tint gs 
they enter into , hut the things llms emend into 
by inti msic qualities are disum t from tin* qu dities 
enteimg For example, tin light nl the -un 
assnni s the form of tlm thing it is « ist upon, but 
no change takes place in the «nn Us. If In the 
similar waj, God lias timdo us out of lux own \\i}l 

»*? D Sautsivati — Whj lines the ntifue mi*- 
Bionary doubt the on eternity of iho tv o sub- 
stances, tin* mind and the matter? All the things 
in the world are made of the atoms, which me 
eternal The mind is also eiei existent 1 hough 
the calculation of the mundane era found* d 
on geology and astronomy is not satisfactory to 
him, jet it lias been convincingly demonstrited 
that nothing can come out ol zero Were In* to 
urge that God undo the world of Ills power, he 
should plainly explavu what that powei was If 
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it i« mmeihing, — n lenl entity, it i q efernnl on 
account < f its being tlie ottnhiite of Eurnd God 
«ml Ole um q e ol tin woild , foi, God’s attributes 
mid powna me co-cleiiinl and contemporaneous 
with hi« dixine reetneo, fiml ainnot be supposed 
to ho <le\( loped m him hj the piogiess of time 

. The asset tion of the MonUie tlmt inherent, 
intern d qudlties were cmj.lojtd m the con- 
sti notion of the world, is altogether untenable 
)>liih'M»|»hknllx , for, it is impossible for those 
nn'iu, intrinsic qualities to e\ist npirt fiom and 
go out at the thing tin) co In re m, without its 
niiniliimtion Bi>ides, «ub*tniicc* me not meio 
congnies or qnthtie* If the world is made of 
Gods (mentinl nttnlmtcs, it is that \trj God 
huos'lt A»d if it is mult of tin Dntt external, 
Iringn or iMimsic qualities, whateur iliey may 
|„ iho«e "un qimhtiia tnnoot hut Ik co-ctemnl 
with tin Divnii bpmt If it ho nftirnu d that mm 
mid the wmld are <»pnntuiu mt'-h made of die 
PiMiMXolitioii, it c.nnot hilt he 'ome led and 
i Mslnio qu \lH) or mhstnntc If it i q a snbstnm e, 
it pi ixes itstli to he denial md unlit ginning Re 
the J)enj If, on the contrnn, that lolition is 
« mcic tfionght, linsnbdnnti d thing, or non-eiiUI} , 
nothing cm be fiamtcl out of it, os no amount of 
W dim*' cm produco a pot, which cannot hut he 
mndc ”>f farili and earth onij In like manner, 
tlfe world cmnol bo unde out of inert will 

iLv .Scot— The, Chrishnns know so mutli only 
that God has mndo the woild out of not lung 
But the} do ,nol kuow how and of what thing he 

VS 
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line in title it That God nlono knows, No nnn 
can dn toe it. 

Moulvic Mahomed Itainm — God lim mado 
tho world out of hn glor) 

S D Samtuttfi — In r> p v to Scot, it is 
enough to stale limL tho existence of ll»»* eniiHo ia 
inforrml from the know ledge of the rfF~ct Tlio 
offcct 10 id u ijs like Hi ennse, i c , it contains tho 
stuno quantum of cxistcneu »« its cause From tho 
known dge of an eirtlien vessel, for tn e t«nce, it 
onn he inferred tint it is nude of a subdnuep of 
the smne mi Mir* ns itself nr the earih which it 
is m ide of Ileiice, the ie««el an I earth are one and 
the saino substance If Got! has created tho 
world out of his power, it is asked 1/ that power 
is tloriml or generated in him in prut ass of timo 
If it i« ntcrual, as utrc.il) ousting m rli»* I)eif), 
it hnd hitter ho oullud a snli-untico ami tukiiow* 
lodged «s the otoriml cau<o of (he world or the 
substance of tho universe 

In reply to the Mmiluo, sufTi c it to soi lint 
glory meins light It can not irnkc a thing qmto 
different in nature from itself It is the means 
of the perception of forms and figures of nntoriat 
things It cannot exist apart from its pos*es«or, 
JLfi tho substance of which it is the property. 
Therefore, unless tho olfirnity of nature, the 
material cause of tho world, bo assumed, it is 
difficult for one to maintain his ground in nrgu- 
uientafion Bj this qf course, it is not mennt 
that tuo effect, which, doubtless, is tho risible 
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N B — At tins stage of discussion, the meeting 
revised the programme and came to the decision 
that the subjects were ton many and too nnpoi taut 
to be disou-sed and shuffled off in a compaintilely 
short interval of lime at its disposal, and that, 
therefoie, the question of salvation should be at 
once taken up lor di«cussion For some lime tbe 
conti oversialists consulted as to who should 
commence tbe discussion But when the mis- 
sionaries and the Moulvies declined to bionch, the 
subject, the »Swannji consented to open it 

fl hat is salvation, and how can it be attained l 

S D Saiaswati — Salvation means not only 
meie emancipation fiom all kinds of pain, but 
positive enjojment of God’s glory, wisdom, and 
happiness loi evermore It is the libeiation 
tiom the bondage ot mortality It iclea»es man 
fiom sin and sorrow, But then, what are the 
means of the attainment of it? The hr«t step n, 
tlie adoption of truth It should be previously 
ascertained by the human and the divine testi- 
mony W hat is not proved by the evidence’ of 
nmvoi sal experience and sacred knowledge, ■dtonld 
be rejected as untrue For instance, when, v 
thief, apprehended for the crime of theft, says in 
his tnal hy the officer of justice, that he Juts not 
committed it, he says what is untruth, fojr„ his 
conscience confesses within himself that he has 
done if When n man wishes to tell a lie, Ins con- 
science wains him against its wickedness and pro- 
hibits him from doing it The same moral princi- 
ple beings ou in man’s mind fear and the similar 
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(vi) — The prayer, which should be thus — 

0 Lord of the universe, Ocean of mercy, and 
Father of all, guaid us against falsehood and con-^ 
firm us m truth 0 Almighty Lord, protai t ue from 
the darkness of ignorance, the wickedness of vice, 
and the like sins , and gram us knowledge and 
virtue I 0 Infinite God, liberate us from the 
concatenation of birth ami death, and give us the 
nectar of salvation in Thy grace and mercy I 

When the sincere and serene mind meditntes 
upon the effulgent glory of the Deity, the mercy 
oi 'the Supreme Being confirm* n m the posset-sinn 
of the happiness of Ins grace For example, when 
a small child wishes to it ach its parents, they leave 
the most necessary work in hand and hasten to take 
it into their irms, lest ltshouhl tumbledown again°t 
anything and getbmised thereby Also, is parents 
always cherish hopes and exert their utmost for 
the ease and comfort of their children, so does the 
Most Merciful Lord receive, m his everlustmg 
presc nee with lus binds of infinite power, any 
righteous person, gliding up the loins, in the 
uptightness of the heart, to walk in the pmh of 
eternal glory God dots not then suffei hint to 
be afflicted anywise, bill grants him the happiiie 0 8 
of beatitude Therefore people should impartially 
and without bigotry nocept truth and abandon 
falsehood, in orcier to allay the craving of ll e heart 
They will then enjoy the pleasures of content- 
ment and the happy calmness of mind 

It must he borne in mind that misery m nil its 
diversified aspects is tbe consequence of injustice, 
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motion to flip wnltb, so innn commit' inn of Ins 
own accord Therefore he cuunot obtain snlvanon 
h> means of Ins m'i rits, nor uni ho fi ee lumseN from 
sins Hence, there can bo no salvation without 
belief in Loid Jtaus Christ* The Huitins say 
tout they (nunot obtain sahation in the age of 
strife, which tempts tin in tosin and iheiehy dnnina 
them to rntnslimeiit f But they should depend 
upon it that they will he saved, if they believe in 


J3u'frpo alone to 25000 years bacK xnereioro Adnm cannot 
Iks tin- progenitor of the people who lived more than 22000 
years before him Second!) , man mhonts tho body from the 
par nts, but not the soul tor, it Jit, it corves the Bout from 
them it vr 11 bu like thtirs , namely, learned parents w ill beget 
learned children, an 1 »<* « u t n But this is not nticLs-anlv 

the ca e in the world Hence, man does notrece're the soul 
fr m lbc.pa> cuts, t»m the hotly on It, win h 13 ahrnm like (burs, 
black parent* produce black children, and ten Terra N< w 
c> irylxnlj knows t- at the a- oil is responsible for its acti- n» 
hut not the both , none pmnsht-B dead people or corpses, but 
living hetngs Phis being tho cn-e, it is p am that if Adam 
committed sin, hia posttrity c .nnot inherit it , f„ r , their souls 
arc not from Ad m, but .lireetlv from God , their bodies 
supposing all men a. d«<cendod from Adnm are noi responsi- 
ble for actions u. anv manne- Hence, Adam’s sm can never 
contam nafe his posterity, whoever they may be 

1 objeetnin that then, is no hope tor "ihe sinner 

T p h IL 3t b ° e hC lnfinite Qod ama ™ Surely 
have a Father in hwivon of infinite goodness and power' wo 

need no other mfimte person to save us. 1 be common 

divinity, equal to HimsoU, He Vuld noT «L re his 
creature, man In tho Scriptures, our Hca^ento Father « 
ftlw"iys repre^ento I os tho sole oxittmal sDrin^ ftiirl fi™* « 

"JtTanX lm V and S* no SS 


+ The Hindus do believe that Balvatiou can 
kaliyug , tu fur mat ante, 


obtained in 
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Jesus Cltrisl * Wliorcter Ins gospel is preached, 
the people nre gu trded -ignitiM sm Cnn tmy 
other religion than Christianity boast at present 
of Mist improvement in mor«lilj } virtne, nnd 
righteousness 9 f There was once a certain man 

?r arrsft ^firr^rTRri i 

Saltation is obtained m Satyug from asceticism. In Treta 
yng from pyrc-offerings, in Dwaporyug from worship, m 

Aaln/uj fr, in nnyinij hymnj tn honor of htthor orChmhno 

15iuo\ at, CiiArrr.il XI 

* " Donot impne that an v faith or love towards JVsua can 
avail vo i Settk It as an immovable troth that neither m 
this world nor in the next can Vuu be happy but in propor- 
tion to the san-titi and ilontion of yonr characters Let 
no man imagine that through the patronage or protection 
of J< sus Christ, or any other being, ho van find peace 
or any ameer, goal bit in the gr>wth of an enlightened, 
firm •liainterc'k' 1 , holy mind ExpcS no good from Jrtus any 
forth rr than, yon doth * yoartclrrt with tx<rVenct — Bisnor 
CllA’TM'tC 

t “ Mosheim says that in the third cent try the • Christian 
bishop* were slaves oflnxun and lobiptuonsncs* In the 
fourth century In says, Radii, tint tbo Church wo* 
cmtamwaUd wi h rnoali of profligate Christians, and the 
Tirtno is few wre, in a manner oppressed and overwhelmed 
with the taper or number t of the ineltl and licentious 
Ch 'istis.nl tv cl »arlv did not succeed in inducing a high 
e'rvndnr V of public moralitv In the fifth century a 
p rtb' ter of Marseilles w rites of his co religionists. * \Vbo 
tn there * lie asks, ‘ w ho is not rolling in the mm. of form 
cation' Mbit is almost everv Christian congrceatlon but 
et *mf ofneetf For vou will fiml in the Church scarcely 
one who Is not either drunkard or a dutton, or an adulterer, 
or a fornicator, or a ni islier or a robber or a mansl iver, 
■and «hat is worse than all almost nil these without limit 
Jt'i VIE HlsASTS IllOir» or CURISTXAMn 
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<n E»gl*ni? n* strong tip Uip Svwtinl j Bttf, fn? nnf 
inldicn tf (o chunking, thieving, wlioririg, and thy 
bkr ahofinirahle hnhitf' How< vei , avIiph bp put 
Itf 1 ) futli in Oliriil, Jip ut\\o m» 111*1 wi» keilnesi nil 
f’t onc<* ' Af» for nip, toy nun conscience bwirs 
wither ilint'I have ohlmncil cahnlton niitl <eusnl 
tn-lio wicked, since f helieveH in Christ Iherr- 
foi e, theto rim be no salvation without obpvmg 
Clinit’i eomimnds All should believe in Loui 
Joins 'll mil jiroi urn them salt ition, otherwise 
the) cuuiot ‘•ave lltemse) vps 
* - 

Affci r describing ihe hoi ri file prosecutions by the Chr>e*- 
v at.s, the venerable Anne Uesint ‘■uys, “ Christianity is not 
only <rtul , it also lores darkness ntlur than light, because 
fstioT»n> u is the condition of its authority In the seventh 
om iury, the bishops in <r< nernl w ere so lllitornte, that few 
of that body were capable of composing the dits< ourses ■which 
they delivered to tile i eoplo, and it was not until tho Arabises 
arose and revived learning, that any beams of knowledge 
broke through tho thick black fog of Christianity " 

Mr G W Foote asks Fnn’ble Mr Gladstone, ‘Can ha 
naino a yico that has not been amply illustrated by Christian 
pra' titioners ’ Can he name a enmo in which Christians 
have not equalled Pagans ? Was not Home, under somo of 
the PopeB, w orso than Home under any of the Emperors y 
Was there not more ircneml debauchery m the Middle Age* 
than at my other period in bistoiy? Did not the rapid 
spread of syphilis in Christendom, as soon as it was imported, 
teatifi to tho promiscuous license of the believers m Jesus * 
Donot portions of our Christian capitals reek with as much 
moral pestilence ns over befouled Athens or Rome ? Why 
Was there so little civilization in Europe when Christianity 
was supreme ’ Why was every rtform opposed by the 
Church of Christ? by does Clinstiamtj fade as men 
become wiser and happier ?’ In short, Mr Foote menus to 
say that the present progress of Europe is due to the advance 
ment of science and the retirement of Christianity 
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Vouhnr }fahom*<l lutsnm — Ti»e Mahometans 
do not tiilinit that ments alonn ns mentioned by 
theSwamqi cm prncut ** saltation { for, it depends 
upon tin* will of Got Ho mi} tomlescond, il ho 
pie i*>e, to give it to mjhoili irrespective of Ills or 
1)« nitwit* iiril'wnio As for lusinttco, thejulor of 
tlm tmn* Ik hi *» i m lihei it<* or imprison the guilty, 
it ho hki G«<l m tlmiiilitj , he c»n do what, ho 
I ill*** M in Ini* no powi r over Hud None knows 
Mint Got will <Io But all should bohoio in the 
ruler of the tune The governor of llio present! 
tun** is the Prophet StU niton is got liy belieung 
til him O i course, it is true til »l nieilts csn ho 
A'«imreii hi me m« of know ledge, but saltation is 
tit th** hand of God alone * 


• lh MouM l*. wrong to si} (r») lint God gives salntion 
irr^eitiv of works, (M lint sihuion is got by bclieiing 
tn the Prophet, nut (<*) that none knows whnt Gotl will do 
(a) If God tlo< » n*>t take account of works, it is listless to 
pnv fi'c tuni« a «Jn\, to pile aims, to rend Alkoran, and 
lo wo on nil rimngo to M. cca, winch cierybody knows are 
in •ritonuus works in the opinion of Mahomcdaiiism But 
eiiiee they arc mcissari , as is cunoui by tho constant 
punching of the Mnhomcdm priests it n plain that works are 
Ihr only coiulit on of salvation in Mnlmmcdanism Besides 
th" infidel too can obt in foliation, if works hare no hand 
to sill "turn for bo perform* no works Ratlior be is wisir 
than the faithful , for, ht knows t bit works arc useliss, and 
lenco he dots not perform them ( 1 >) For saltation, lioliof 
, n tin Prophet is useless B. cause, mippoo a man bclioica 
in « magistrate, and lh ing convict* d of a enme, say, theft. .no 
tf brought for inn! licfore him Can ambndy suppose that 
tin mn istrat” will sale him from tho condign punishment of 
tie ft on no re account of Ins belief In him l And suppose 
-snolh't mm does neither bclicie In the magistrate, nor 

commit a enmc C-n anybody think that t]l0 T " n ^ sl1 ?^ 

will apprehend aud put him in the jail, beentuo ho baa 
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5 D Saraswati — The me- apprehension of the 
previous comprehensive description has elicited the 
remark that fealavation is not emancipation from 
pam, but freedom from sins A little thinking will 
show that piuti or misery is the result ol smful 
acts No sinner can avoid troubles In mention- 
ing the means of salvation, the ahun lomuont of 
vice and the adoption of virtue m all notions were 
proved to be uiinusfnk ible measures for securing 
imperishable happiness 


The hobby of flic Gin isl tan theology, that G 0I ? 
created Adam pure in imtuie, but Satan tenanted 
bun to sin by tasting the forbi idon fruit of the 
tiee ol knowledge, wlm h brought on Ins fill from 
parndise, nnd condein ied all muikiiid hi him as 


done no wronz ? Hence, we should 
winch rnu^t procun. us salvation from 
or the Universe 


porform good works, 
the Impaitial Judge 


ilnfil I fo i nr 8 ^r^ a . t no ' ,eknows 'rhnt God will do, It is 
« n m fo preach Mafiomodanisra , for, God mav nerhan- 

r f lam bito hell fire, and pAt P »..fi,leb 

SSS5s£ 

aunddlaTed ,n Teaven f ^ ft* tto “ mI1 »>* 

prophet onnasrnatmn of^ Vr k Tu l0dg0 18 tho ctenial 
«>o kmeiom oflf t*? * 18 th ° P nme minuter of 

«d lint priphew ^ ° ““ BWe us «* 
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the actions of man , for, recommendation is sent to 
hun, who himself dons no* know ol tne exatunee 
Also, it mikes God depend upon somebody 
e'se , for, without the testim my ol Je«us CJnirst, 
He cannot ivw lrd salvation to anybody, nor does 
He know anythin® of the criminals of the court. 
Hence, this etiaugo doctrine equaliz s God to a 
man of little know' edge, an ! th is takes off from 
him Ins noble and chincteristic attributes of 
omnipotence and oinutsuence 

Ni recommend itton or misrepresentation can 
pervert the course of Go I’s unpnitia) justice and 
eqmtj His violation of his own laws of justice 
and equity will in ike him unjust and pirtiil In 
like manner, the supposition of the pie«ence of 
angels m the court of Gul after the fashion of tho 
earthly monarch, naturally ascrihes a host of 
discrepancies to the notion of Go lliead It fids 
to provo las immensity and omnipresence If ha 
is all-pervading, ho cannot bd emceivod to hive 
a hody Bit if he is not omnipresent, he can 
have a form nr body Being orporenl anil so 
limited, he cannot encompass and pervade all 
the universe A being of a cerlun determinate 
figure cannot exercise Ins power of uppreheimoa 
and chastisement throughout the extent of lus 
knowledge, which surrounds ins hody If a being 
has a bodj, he must have been burn, and so he 
must die too Therefore, it is illogical and unwise 
to suppose God to be bn a eeitam locality ant 
bolding a comt of justice attended by mj uads «>f 
angels It defines and confines God and does away 
with lus luheienl immensity and ubiquity 
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The indiscriminate distribution of reward nnd 
punishment, in aocoi dance mill his willul liking or 
capricious pleasure aud apart from the considera- 
tion of virtue and vice of Ins oroaturos, equally 
aspirant of his forgiveness and pleasure, will 
expose His Sublime Majesty to the inevitable 
foul imputation of prejudice nnd injustice There- 
fore, He never plays the mortal, ignorant, 
tyrannic il man , fir injustice is opposed to his 
holy nature Thus, for example, fire has the 
property of lighting and burning , but it never 
manifests contrarieties, in othor words, it never 
daikons, or quenches, or cools In like manner, 
G»d never nuts or mikes laws contrary to bis 
attribute of justice for the sake of fuvoantism 
None but God himself is the governoi of nil times 
an 1 dispenser of summum bonum If my body 
interposes himself between God and his croaturos, 
hia pretan ions, hisedas they aro upon the total 
ignorance ot the Divine niture, find credence with 
, ignorance in it Ice 1 with the wholesale extinction 
ot reason All d ictriues ot a third person’s mtet - 
cession can he it onoo prove I to ho nltogeMiei 
ahsnrd S ilvihnii cannot he git by believing m 
i tin ly ijisunct from Gj I B jeause, if in aw trdiug 
salvation to Ins creatures, He leans on the adviue 
ot the so-called intercessor, he becomes dependent 
upon him in the wirk of dispensation of grace, 
nn I, o ms quently, cannot be at liberty But a 
dependent mi I li mted being cannot be the Deity 
in the umvers d sem i of ih i wor I , for, m ail his 
ictions, Hj d los n it iv ini the as-nstmee of any 
other being, mu aiohas Hi is all-powerful 
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Introduction, 


Man's reason rare is th' noble attribute. 

Whereby be gams the power o er the brute 
Of all the gifts that God confers on man, 

The reason is the best and stands in van 
To it are due the changes of bis life 
And vroe and weal as seen in worldly strife, 

Observ e tbe state of beasts, to know its need , 

Look, how much free from care the life they lead I 
To them their food God sends at proper time, 

And suits their coat of fnr to change of clime 
Their fam’lies scarce for help on them depend 
They don’t in teaching young ones long tune spend. 
Their pow’r of claws from ills their safety guards , 
And want of speech from sm of lie them wards 
But such is not the ease with helpless man , 

His life is formed on quite a diffrent plan 
To earn his bread, in sun he tills the farms 
To guard himself, lie makes oil sorts of arms 
To keep off cold, he weaves silk, thread, or wool. 

To teach Jus sons, for years lie sends to school 
To propagate his kind, he Ins to bear 
A large household's expense, a load of care 
But reason guides him through this vale of pain. 
And takes him safe to goal of ease and gam 
Without it man sinks low r than tbe beast , 

But for it, long ago he would have ceased 
Its exercise succeeds m matters all. 

And failure flows from neglect of its call 
The deeper dow n to root of things w e go, 

The more convinced of reason a sway we grow. 

It gives man comfort, wealth, and happiness. 
Suggests him means defensive ’gainst distress 
His native weakness arms with fortitude, 

And makes him fit to cope with multitude 
Its aoice is heard with glee by Nature kind, 

•lliat bids the things on earth obey mankind. 
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The rails and wires and hosts of toothed wheels 

In da\s of pain will list to mo appeals 

The thmg« of herreu are not seen with eyes , 

To know then, we roust reason exercise 
Seo, paltry things of world its use demand , 

To buy tv oheap pot, accounts understand 
In such a state of thmes can > on expect 
To know of them except hy intellect ? 

To know gross things does not much sense require , 

Their knowledge senses of tliemsoh es acqmro t 
Great were the kingdoms mlod by crowned fools , 
Sepulchralism in monkish ngc oped schools 
Such worldly Si oiks not mbcii intellect-show , 

On spmtnnl things no light they throw 
To get at truth you reason J lone will gmdo ,, , 

To make the success sure, put talcs aside 
We know that Naturo ne’er gives useless things. 

But nhat to one in end its pleasure brings 
Of all the powr's the reason is the best , 

1 hoso who disuse, discard their God’s boh- Bt 
O ye I that Iclvc mm, use tout reason well. 

For heaven's sake, to save mankind from hell 
To comprehend Dnyilnand’s argument. 

Friend, voir this human nature’s orunment 
Cast off old Adams that jour soul -entomb, 

And bathe' in Spring of life m Nature’s womb 

» 

GURGA PRASAD 
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To me remains nor place nor time; 

Myi country is in every clime, ' 

1 can be calm and free from care 
On any shore, since God is there 

While place we seek or place we shun, 

Ttie soul finds happiness m none , 

But with a God to guide our way, 

’Tib equal joy to go or stay 

Could I be cast where Thou art not, 

That were indeed a dreadful lot , 

But regions none remote I call, 

Secure of finding God m all ” 

If we examine onr own books, we find that the 
"Vedio philosophy, which is the common mother of 
all kinds of true knowledge prevalent m the world 
and which indispensably requires much exercise 
of reason on account of stating things m the abs- 
tract, most prominently puts forth the omnipre- 
sence of God What can he more explicit thnn 
that the Oteatoi of the umveisc pervades the 
stupendous whole like the expansion of space — 
f«Wff«irT fo*r*iT In Him exsit all the 

worlds ?ifw^ ^rr^r, f*r?T The ljpam- 

shads, the source ot ludian inetnphysics, maintain 
the same opinion “ Search Him, who is the 
repository of countless worlds, m the core of thy 
heart — 

The authority of books alone has not brought 
about onr conversion to the universal DervnRimi nf 
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illustrated by the foregoing example's Onr mind 
cannot realism m thought an absolute!} new quan* 
turn of existence, but it regards every tiling ns only a 
modification of pre-existent constituents Hence 
the world and ail the tilings therein aro llio cftccts* 
of certain catisea If «e again examine those can<e8, 
we find tlmt they assort tliein«cl\os into n few 
elementary causes, which aro not thorns* lies the 
cftects of others Take a concrete example, nnd 
we shall comprehend tho nature of onuses Now, 
in the manufacture ol the pen I write with, aro 
concerned the mnnnf itinrcr, tho material, nnd the 
machine, which are philosophic ill} culled tho 
intelligent, tho maternl, and tho instrumental 
enuse TIipso thre« nulecodpiit forces produce all 
the things we observe in the museum of nature, 
The first of these i- pm cxcdlcncc cnlbd the Duitl, 
the efficient cause «>l tho whole mm orte Let it, 
hy tho l»}o,hn over horno in mind that the tiulh 
ot knowledge, winch wo thus oht un hi the world, 
is not confin'd to the paltry limits of oiu planet , 
nay, it transcends to the boundless region* of *k) 
Are not the cdcul itions of nsliommi}, tor instance 
verified h} the occurrence of eclipses, width would 
never have been the case, bad otir knowledge been 
circumscrib'd b} the toneslinl objects 

Thus from what is said nbn\e, it is i inmfpsjt that 
the connection of cause nnd tihctis so intimate, 
so inseparable, mil so im amble, th.iLno elhct cm 
take place without Us con' ban tun t ennse Take 
away the cause, and the effect censes to bp 
Hence, all the tilings arc maintained in their exist- 
ence by the presence of their causes, the primary, 
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Japan, China, Burma, India, Persia, Greece, Italy, 
Prance, England, and America, all praying at the 
same tune in their several countries, instinctively 
believe iu God hearing their prayers and scrutinis- 
ing what passes in their hearts If God be not 
believed to be all-pervading, this fact cannot take 
place Hence, the omnipresence of God is a 
datum of intelligence and an intuitive convictiou 
of mankind 

Besides, there are many advantages in believing 
God to be omnipresent For the sake of examples, 
I enumerate only five here, leaving their illustra- 
tion to the imagination of renders (l) It makes 
God accessible to all people without the distinction 
of cieed or color (2 ) It alone can sufficiently 
explain the mystery of nature, and consequently 
it does away with tlie'hosts of imaginary beings 
that are otherwise assumed by the po«tical fancy to 
woik in the economy of nature (3) It sweeps off 
the trickery of priestcraft once for good and nil (4>) 
It diffuses inexpressible ]oy and tranquillity m our 
hearts by placing us in the company of our com- 
mon Father, who is the source of happiness and 
the destination of our journey in the world, and 
who thus becomes the immediate object of our 
contemplation and adoration (5) It regenerates 
the whole constitution of soul and purges off the 
depravity of our nature Let a persou be once 
thoroughly convinced of the universal presence of 
God, watching the seoret springs of ideas inside 
and the overt results of actions outside, and it ab 
once ceases to do evil even m the darkest recess of 
a creek or corner. The wickedness of heart being 
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gone, ilio soul slnncs m its native transcendental 
beaut) and rms m the scale of creation by virtue 
of its perfect purification and godly works that 
follow thou from it 

But the blindness of mythology hoodwinks the 
trnth of God’s ubiquity’ Though some of its 
passages can bo quoted m support of it, yet m the 
main it does not accept the doctrine m its entirety 
The principal branches ol mythology that swny 
the fnith of our countrymen are Hinduism, 
Christianity, and Mnhomedamsm They coniine 
God to on unknown place of bliss, and represent 
him to be seated amidst the singing throng of 
liumnn birds It is useless to fight on dialectical 
differences nud geographical peculiarities that 
distinguish these grand divisions of mythology 
from each other But foi this ummpoilnnt 
distinction, they arc all ouo in essentiality Arc 
nntthi«e mini«trnnt monsters »nlltd ajuai a* m 
Hinduism, angel* 111 Christianity, and fni i^htub in 
Hiihomcdniusm 9 

Mythology supports its hv pothers of the 
localization of God b> the inculcation ol holief m 
the creation of one world vve lno in and the ie«t 
ns mere shining points for the oinnuient ol he irons 
or the glory ol But the Bounce of nstiono- 

my proves beyond all doubt the existence of 
countless vvorldsspinning in the immensity of spncc. 
The localization of God in heaven to the exclusion 
of worlds cannot reasonably account for the 
phenomena of birth and death in nil descriptions 
of life and of formation and dislruction in tbn con- 
figuration of the earth, which constantly tube plao 0 
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in them These events, which none can have the 
hardihood to deny the occurrence ’of, ‘are effects 
happening in worlds Theiefore fcheir ohuses, and 
especially the most important ot them, the primary 
cause — the Deity, must also be present with. them 
m worlds , for, the on use and the effect are, as a 
rule, liitimnlely and inseparably connected 
togethet, the dependence of their existence and 
action being constantly reciprocal If the primary 
iaude is absent from 'the scene of its alleged. effect^ 
no event can tube place 1 There is no instance 
, m the whole range of soiotioe, which can prove 
that effects happen 'm the absence of their legiti- 
mate causes But if otlrni agents than God be 
deputed 'to in com phsh the works of omnipotence, 
they will become Gods, and thereby establish 
the system of polytheism If the < works of 
intelligence be attributed to the eternity of matter, 
we shall have no proof of God’s existence, and he 
launohed into the shoreless ocean of atheism All 
tbpse recondite deformities of mythology disappear 
before the all-sufficient doctrine of God’s ouiuipre- 
seuce 

To these heavy objections against the localiza- 
tion of God, mythology gives no satisfactory answer 
Only it has started a crotchet for crazy heads that 
whenever wickedness us rampant m the \yoi Ijl, 
God either comes down himself or delegates an 
ami>o9sador extraordinary But since the incarna- 
tions and prophets of God, for so they are called, 
woro subject to the same laws that govern other 

oatuies, and had no hand in the woikj which 
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require tire exercise of almighty power, their 
mission cmnot be proved Even the wickedness, 
which formed the object of their mission to 
su ppress, received confirmation from their own 
examples, and did increase after them ns history 
I mieutablv narrates the destruction of mankind 
m the sacred triJentanes ot Hinduism, the pions 
crusades of Christianity, and the meritorious 
cresccntaaes of Jlahomed tmsm 

Among the many evils that resnlt from snch 
crude suppositions only ten are gt\en here by nav 
of examples (1) Ignoran*e becomes ambitious 
of asserting its claims to incarnation or prophet- 
sbip by apj eat to arms the sense ol learning 
knows ns insignificance and never mnkes sich 
preposterous ml bt isphenmus pretension' (2> 
Ti,e events which the incmmion and the emlmssv 
ot GjJ are lome-turtd to iccouut for, remain 
completely an ixp' i.p«d, or runer hi I in an im- 
peueirude veil ot i»jster\ <3) This fi'se clmge 
ot nuti'biiiM tb 1 nmutahle, the change of 
mm 1 to the Unchangeable d%~«des God to th« 
frail. y ot bti mmity and sink' him lower than 
brutes Tue uneri m c e>e of 'Ctence m reading 
the Look of 2s rare, the hi'toiy o* her Slister, has 
never met with an "i^anci wlere God ever 
changed his mind TTheiioe is it that mythology 
has oiscovered that God not oim bang'd Ins 
mind aace twice and in ms tune- but he will 
change it again 5 j>ok, how it e~j eus the incarna- 
tion of Nishcalank (spotless), the ~ecnnd tdveui 
oi Christ, and the appe trance ol Mihdi (^captam 
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general 1 (4) The spirit of learning is disconrageq 
by the removal of the First Cause from the field of 
observation, which is the most potent stimulus tq 
the children of knowledge on the otherwise rugged 
path of science (5) Our alienation from God^ 
winch mythology would have us believe, is so 
painful to the mind that all the teaolieis of rehgioq 
try to inculcate the omnipresence of God It lq 
to eradicate tins estrangement that Christ taught 
that the Kingdom of JJeaven is qt hand, meaning 
thereby that God is in us Is it not sufficient to 
demolish the whole febno of mythology which 
shuts God in heayen nloue ? (6) The incarnation 

and the 6oi bos^y of God destroy his justice by favor- 
ing a few to the exclqsion of the lest of the world, 
which is equally entitled to his grace aqd ineicy 
(7) It is m the uneel taiuty pf God’s locality 
that idolatry offers itself as the proper place of 
God and bliqds the eye of faith with the spell of 
its tinsel pomp (8) Puestcraft takes advantage 
of this idolatrous propensity of ignorant people 
Temples and places of pilgrimages soon proclaim 
their possession of God Crowds flock to take a 
sight of theprodigy, and are fleeced tQ the skin by 
the harpies ofsoididness (9) Evils are mcieised 
by a belief n> the absence of God from among 
ns , whereas it was the end of lejigion to drive 
them off fvom the world The presiding of angels 
over destiny cannot deter people from doing evil , 
for, angels are corrupt and often throw in then lot 
with might and bribery, as can be proved from 
the wild stqries of mythology (10) The most 
abominable poosequence of the incarnation and the 
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embassy of God is tbe mediney of worship People 
ni o not allowed to worship God directly, bat aro 
called on to pay liotmgc to a go-betweon, as 
mutable and weik as theinseh’es 

Tims “ tho mi tliologn’-il system of faith 19 a 
sort of religious denial of God It is inane up of 
mftni«m with a particle of deism, nnd is as near to 
atheism ns twilight is to darkness, for between 
man and his maker it interposes an opaque boly 
as the moon does herself between the earth and tho 
snn, ’ and th-rebi produces a religious eclipse ot 
tbe Divine Sun sinning bej ond in the full strength 
of Ins glory “It lms put tho whole orb of reason 
into shade ” The only safety from this hideous 
blasphemy is th< refore the implicit acquiescence 
hi tho Vcdic teaching of God’s omtnpresonco 
L ft lus then pull down these dark mediums which 
cut off the glorj of God from us — Amen 1 
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GOD T S MERCY AND JUSTICE* 

Look how tho Bnn imrnrts os light , 

The moon with stars doth shine atmght ? 

With fruit and fragrance trees regale , 

With w irbhng songs birds dnih hail ; 

Ihe fields nevr tire of lidding com , 
llie clouds nc-v'r dn of min cvi thrown , 

And charms of knowledge heighten mind ! 

Of God’s merej us nil remind , 

Siiilo we nev r made them for our ease ; 

’Tib He who made and gm e us these 

Morey is a disinterested desne to remove the 
suffering of otlieis Like all desires, it owes its 
being to tlie want ot pleasurable feeling Jt 
orjtgma'es from our inability to bear tbe sight cJ 
pain But where it flows unrestricted nnd un- 
impeded, it is t" ice blessed , it blesseth him that 
give*, and him tint takes This mutud gratifica- 
tion is especially peculiar to mercy, the noblest 
quality ot humanity, and the brightest jewel m 
the crown of ‘the lord of creation’ Wheieng 
other desires end in the -self sat^Lction of their 
possessor alone, it resnlls in the serenity of mind 
It allays tlie ebullition of passions. It composes 
the mind to the proper slate of devotion The 
joy and happiness it brings to the icceiver, are 
indescribable Under its influence a marelloug 
power of endurance springs up Its hope supports 
the droopiug energy of nund, which gatheie 
and pushes on nith redoubled proclivity to its 
dosired goal. 
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Being n conntive power, mercy impels 
as to notion But all the acts that it ex- 
cites in us, are not necessarily always pleasant iu 
appearance because ail Actions, whatever may 
he their origin, are either agreeable or disageeable’ 
Actions are mere means to aocomphsh an end 
The end of mercy, us already slated above, is the 
allevia'ion of pain, and the ultimate purity of 
mind It is indifferent what measures are adopted 
to effect the pui pose m'vietv It is to the final 
result that the sensible portion ot mankind holts 
to The doctoi,ioi example, may think it advis- 
able to open a vein to bleed tinder the smarting 
pain of the patient, to effect perfect cure by 
lowering the temperature of the blood But none 
would call it a cruel or metciless act, although it 
g S too disagreeable to look at. 

Mercy is also taken in the sense of total for- 
bearance of crimes , It is defined by loxicogiaphers 
as a “disposition to overlook injuries oi to treab 
an offender better than he deserves.” Why don’fc^ 
they call it an act of kindness to one and injustice 
to the rest of the world? Bui, Btrnnge to say, it 
is the common signification' of the word In this 
sense it ib quite inapplicable to Godj for* 
x ‘ A God nil mercy is n God unjust ’ 

The most merciful God, according to this moan- 
ing, would signify the greatest instigate! ot 
crimes, the arch tempter of sms, orun other Words* l 
the Devil lumself Such is the blasphemy that i 3 
hid iu the accepted meaning of mercy. 

Moreover, iu its general acceptation it can not 
jeoomc universal , for then it would be nothing 
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but tbe unbounded license for tbe commsisioir of 
iniquities Bat since God’s attributes are all in- 
finite and umveral, and not partial nnd finite, its 
current or vulgar meaning cannot be predicated 
of Godhead And we must be content with that 
meaning only which espressos its primary object — • 
the amelioration of mind 


Justice is what accords one right, 

And curbs the rape of £vrnnt«' might 
On niture s laws ’tis based for truth , 

It hence maintains eternal youth 
It gnnrds the holiness of God, 

And timkes just man a demigod 
"Without It world would stem as nought/ 

Divine nrtuc, remain unsought , 

This life, become a source of pain , 

Belief m God, lie quite in a am , 

The lot of man, be worse than stone, 

And only ]oj, be death alone 

Justice is “ the rendering to every one his due, 
right, or desert ’’ It h> a conloimity to truth 
Hence it is plain that it belongs to the cogmme 
powers of mind, intellect, comparison, or judg- 
ment , for, it is only in comparing things that we 
can know what belongs to one and what to ano- 
ther On this acquisition of knowledge of rights 
the act of jnsticp, or the bestowal of rewards aud 
punishments, depends for its existence 

‘ Justice being an act of judgment, an act of 
r disti lbution, it is not necessary that it should 
always reyeil itself m chastisement As is already* 
said, any act, irrespective of its origin, cau only 
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give us either pam or pleasure When an in- 
spector of schools awaids a puze to a successful 
examinee, he does justice, innsmuch as he rewards 
merit, which gives great pleasure to the student 
as well ns spectators Thus the object of justica 
Is not simply the affliction of punishment, but the 
final improvement of souh 

From the foregoing remarks it is manifest that 
mercy and justice are two different things, or 
rather two ways to accomplish the same end 
They agree m their ends, but differ in then 
origins Mercy refers to volition, justice to action 
which takes its source from the knowledge of 
iighis Thus the same difference exists between 
them, as is there between couatiou aud cognition 


They have nothing like the physical contrariety 
of light and shade Both can reside in, and 
emnnate from, the <mme individual simultaneously 
The internal modification of volition is the imago 
of mercy, and the external manifestation of aofciou 
is the form of justice Mercy impels an action, 
justice executes it Mercy is an agent, justice au 
instrument Mercy is the excitation of cause, 
justice the operation of effect , 

Hence, there is no contradiction in God being 
both merciful and. just God’s will is called 
mercy, God’s way is called justice God is merci- 
ful, inasmuch *w He loves the perfection of soul 
God is just, inasmuch as He takes the most 
effective meaDS to achieve the end. 
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If God overlooks our sirts, we shall never he 
pure and holy , and consequently we shall he 
completely disqualified to enter the kingdom of 
heaven The forgiveness of wickedness would 
impute to God the sin of injustice and the ignorance 
of pm lfitatory laws As these qualities cannot he 
ascribed to God, He is, therefoie, just and knows 
he^t how to do justice Again, if he knows 
pi^ticb hut never exercises lb, how can it jbe 
ascertained that he does know it ? If lie forbears 
all Crmies, it is useless to call lum just , for, juxtice 
juesti proses th6 comparison of two things Bub 
■When riothing is judg *d, when nothing !■» compared, 
there is neither judge nor justice BeMJe«, the 
remission of sms will lend to the repetition of 
imqmtifcs, and the consequence will he that we 
shall be more and more impure and smlul In 
this unhallowed state we cannot hope to reach 
heaven, but we shall certainly go to hell Who 
it wjis that first said that mercy, meant' entire 
foigiyeness, and justice, either compli te inaction 
or excruciating torture alone , and what the 
effects were that led to this monstrous asseition, 
it is now impossible to deteimine 

We do J not object to the opinion that regards 
mercy and justice as synonyms, for we have 
already seen that (hey both have the same thing, 
viz, the elevhtion of soul, foi their final ,eud The 
profusion of bfenehcence nnd the liberty of soul 
atte*t the mercy, and the unequal distubution of 
happiness and the universality of death demons- 
trate the justice of„ God Therefore there is no 
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Ifc is the moral bluntness of human natuie that 
calls the forgiveness of its weaknesses to be the 
only manifestation of God's mercy 

In the wotld, the garden of God’s mercy, Bis 
divine attribute of justice nets as the ever watch 1 - 
lul gardener The ignorance of the jtrbpbrtie bf 
hings is the bane of tin lr misuse nna improper 
application The considerable liberty of nctioii 
has opened the enjoytnetit of Ibe choicest blessing* 
But ns eiftiemes result m nun, the hand of uni*- 
versnl justice Checks the inevitable destruction of 
this vanity fair This deprivation of tlid 
continuance of enjojrment is attributed by ignor- 
ance to the tviath of heaven or judgment of 
God But a little reflection will bring the true 
cause of suffering or Cnjoying to light However 
useful a thing may be, it tiirns to our huit, if 
we are ignorant bl Its Use Place thejssVoid, which 
protects from our enemy, m the hand of a child, 
hnd it will hurt itself j for, it dees not know how 
to use it A check is therefore necessary to save 
the child In like manner, l he check of Divine 
justice which is revealed in rewards and punish- 
ments of merits and demerits, is a necessary com- 
panion of mercy, which would otherwise tend to 
bur ruin, as is shown in the example of the child 
and sword Give upj hence, that beastly desire of 
obtaining pardon of sms at the hand of Just God, 
which would leave us Impure with sms by cover- 
ing us with the cloak of mercy Look to the 
magnanimity of the sense of philosophy that hails 
God’s coirection of our sins to secure our original 
purity 
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Moreover, how can God be called just, when ho 
doe« not judge , but he dismisses sinners with meicy 
alone ? When is lie said to exercise his noble 
attribute of tustice ? If all the religions are to be 
credited wiMi (ruth, the world’s embracing any one 
of them, snj, for example, Christianity would strip 
God of justice, altogether as there would be then 
no occasion for its existence Hence, it is absurd 
to think that a merciful God cannot be a just 
God , rather, considering philosophically, tile 
combination of the gloriohs attributes of mercy 
and justice in Godhead sustains the spirit of 
actum and the cheerfulness ot contentment m 
human nature 
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REVELATION 

* 


To understand ( easily and clearly what revela- 
tion is — 

Let ns Me from town to country, 

Sit in slia le of boners bj brook, 

Heir tbo sums of ere ituroa airy, 

bee plamts dauce so pi a*-infc to look, 

Obserie lion p enures pick fodder. 

How birds tbi ir ne ts mal e u , tli small bills, 

How smell floin-rs sweet wit i oilour. 

How tbe piic sun {joes behind bills , 

Watch at nl B ht the siiirv he ncm 
Holling worlds of co intlets number, 

Shining seen till cron of mm', 

We then ti ie God shall remember 
For, from nothin*, tbo c things can’t come, 

Cause nml effect te leh us rti onglj , 

Thoy thus prose us Maker’s m isdom, 

Wherein no man doul l- hiil w rongly 
They disclose His 11 o nurous knou ledge, 

Being diagrams of science , 

Those He mado as nature s privilege, 

Gi\e all this tn Veils of Aryans . 

Both are parts of pov. er of Greit Lord, 
been, mr>ecn is their distinction 
Wo, hence, call tbo Ved Dirino Word, 

Nature’s scenery illustration 
There men don’t eet tiles of mirvels. 

Told us by Religion Holv, 

We, hence, call her writings no% els, 

Useful to impose ou folly 

Revelation is something immediately comminu- 
ted by God to a peison who knew nothing of it 
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hi forehand, nnd is ■wholly unconnected with 
notions performed b} pel-sons upon the earth It is 
the communication ot God’s laws, which, "but for 
Bis assistance, wonld have remmned unknown to 
us These lows aro no more than wlmt are im- 
pressed on the structure of tlio unneiso and the 
constitution ot the nnud They constitute wbnfc 
we call science, comprehending the pnnciples of 
both the spiritual nnd the material existence In 
them God instructed the progenitors of mankind. 
He not onl} opened the oje of man’s mind to the 
study of science, hut gn\e him sufficient stock 
of knowledge for bis huppunss 

Knov ledge In re means a bundle of ideas 
passing trorn mind to mind by the process of 
instruction It is nd\entitu>»s or acquisitive 
in contradistinction to the sjontaiicit} of 
instinctive i* pulses, which chnrnrlenso nan’s 
animality These imturnl impulses m in possesses 
in common with bruie* It 13 on 1I10 complete 
subjugation of, and the absolute dominion tner 
them that man n«*«ei u» his claim of spirilunht} , 
which consists, in the knowledge of the idea of 
God and His laws that regulite the univeise 
The pains persons take to acquire it, unquestion- 
ably demonstrates its foreignnesb But the tune 
and labour spent in the acquisition oi it tire moio 
than complicated by the joy winch it niiust 
into the mind, nnd the comfoxts which it procures 
for tho bodj These are so well known to its 
Tufcine 8 that they need no explication whatever. 

The extraneous qunlitj ofknow ledge or science, 

the mastery of which is rcplelouth the aforesaid 
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renjofe advantages, hut entails upon the learner a 
world of hardships, does not attract the indolence 
of man’s instinct which is nntnrally prone to 
indulge in the sensual pleasures of the presenb 
moment It, therefoie, giue rise to (lie light 
study, which did not heavily tax the powers of 
understanding, but which ngieeably pandered to 
the cravings of the senses lb delighted the ex- 
travagance of imagination and ifforded irresistible 
alluiement to the preposterous hopes of ignorance 
It promised to supply good to all the senses It 
smoolhed the monstrosity of Bin and shame, and 
paved the way to unbounded licentiousness, in 
which revels the wickedness of ignorance It 
described wonderful tales, which webbed morality 
and iniquity with gi eat ingenuity Poetry came 
foiward to lend its beu telling charms The con- 
sequence was that science gave way to the spell of 
mythology, which soon spread over the world with 
the speed of electricity -This is wh}* our stones cap 
be traced from the Pacific to the Atlmtic ocean 
The nations which adopted them took care to 
obliterate our manners and customs and inter- 
polate theirs instead, to suit the tastes of their 
country But science did not die altogether 
It hiked in solitary breasts, and sallied forth many 
a time to scare aw ly the whore of mythology At 
lost, its supremacy is now reoogmsed by most of the 
Einopein nations, and the old adage that tiuth 
ultimately prevail?, is verified to the letter It 
is now planting the garden of Eden upon our 
planet, which was before converted into hell bv 
mythology Onr Swami, Mahaislu Dayanaud 
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Saraswnli, the champion of knowledge, vanquished 
nil tlio anthologists of the world in the moderq 
time, and now it i§ the duty of India to erect the 
triumphal monument of a scientific academy m 
coiumetnqrntion of his glorious victory 

However, the caution for self-preservation 
requires 111 it a few rules mny be borne in mind 
to a\oid the snares of imposition , for, mythology 
claims celestial birth in opposition to knowledge, 
the legitimate heavenly maid The following 
criteria I have learut for my guidance from the 
Arya Samaj 

I — Revelation must talc place at ci cahon, that is 
to cay , at the dawn of icuson in the jh 8t individu- 
als of the human tprcies 

It it happens afterwards when many generations 
of men have passed away, it will impute the charge 
of partiality to the justice of God , for, he cannot) 
judge men by the law, which was pot given to 
them It is the law only that points the distinction 
between right and wrong , consequently those, 
who have po law, can be neither punished nor re- 
warded They thus become independent of the 
court of justice of God, who is the coipmon ptdgq 
of the all orenfauQS 

This ruloholds good in the cqse of the Vedq 
‘the four hook? ot science,' revealed in the begin- 
ning of the creation or 1960852989 years ago This 
mundane era is calculated from an anciept as- 
tronomical formula, the woikmg out of which 
omitted here for the sake of brevity 
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The Jains, Christians, and Mahomodans, who 
deny the authority of the Vedas, substitute their 
scriptures for revelation But since recent origin 
is stamped on their fiont, they do uot fulfill the 
most impoitant condition of revelation 

The fiist revelation of the Juinis (genu) comes 
from Itishabh Deva, the son of Naims (Noah), 
•whose descent is lost m antiquity Censcquently, 
the generations of men prioi to him nre left with- 
out a law to teach them the duties of man 

The Christian Apocnljpse dates from the Ofilli 
year of the Christian era Hence it is about lfcOO 
years old 

The Mahomedflii revelation is the Koian, which 
is only 1300 years old 

Thus these revolutions lenve the former races 
of mankind to gropo then way in utter ignorniae 
as well as they can Aecoiding to them, all »he 
peisons who believe m them go to licavm , but 
the ancients and uubelievois me damned to eteinnl 
hell-file This doctrine is most derogatciy to 
the Divine justice ami highly disgusting to the 
theiab 

The Europeans, by the bye, affirm on the vera- 
city of tbe Bible (a collection ot the Jewish 
legends), that, since the world was created only 
4004 yenis before Cluist, the Ved is could not be 
older thau 3100 3 ears before Christ, w ot ha 
words, they must have been composed nftei tbe 
time ot Noah, who sunned the universal deluge, 
(Gen ii. 29) Though this religious hypothesis 
is now exploded by science, it proves the prionty 
of the Vedas to all other leligious books m the y/jrl J, 
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11 — Ii must exclude all stones 

Tins is a corollary of the first rule , for, stones 
are the recoins of actions peifoimcd either l>y 
mi'll, prophets, gods, sons of gods, or by devils, 
v hose creation uece c s irily precedes the perform- 
ance of those actions and, consequently, the 
origin of those slories , whereas, the nature of 
ro\ elation requires that it should govern the 
actions of men, but not be governed by them 

Now this condition is happily fulfilled by the 
Vedas But the ab^eiue of *>tones m the Vedas 
is destructiro of its populnuty, owing to its abs- 
tract chnrictpr Its dij tmtlis and antiquated 
<•1111 pilot ty pall upon out dcgeneiate sense, winch 
requires the pompons and the nnrudlous It is 
then fore ilinost left out by the common course of 
educttiou of the pandits or the Indian scholars 

On the decline of the Veil ic study , these men 
formed an anonymous mythology in eighteen 
ponderous volume 8 , nil n«cnbid to Vyas, the 
gicitest metn|»ln«ucian of the world But the 
limned men of India, who possess a capacity of 
linguistic di«ci uni nation, do not ictcpt the receiv- 
ed opimonof that divine sage being the author of 
the fables, tho language of which is decidedly 
modern Besides time eighteen boohs, called tho 
Bunns, there are others of minor note, vdin.li nro. 
also looked upon ns inspired books Their argument 
lunges on the pn valent notion of tho imnrnntions 
of Ood and lus revelation The dootnne is based 
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upon the possibility of all kinds of things with the 
omnipotence of Qod, which is untenable. 

Many of the tales of mythology are childish For 
instance, Baly, a monkey king of Mysore, wrestled 
with Ravan, the ten-headed gi mt king of Cejlon, 
and, having got the monster under the armpit, 
forgot to take him out for six months, They don’t) 
tell us if he was given regulai lations all the while’ 

The Bible relates the ti editions of the Jew's from 
4004 j'eirs before, to 96 years after Ohri<>t, an 
ignorant Jewish carpenter (Mat xin 54, 55), who 
is the meaBiue of time with the Christians It is 
divided into two parts, called the Qld'and the New 
Testament Both of them aie foil of tales The 
stones of the former are marked with incest, war, 
rapine, and murdei , while the latter treats of 
the curious For instance, the Old Testament says 

" The Lord appeared to Ahram, and said unto 
lum, l am the Almighty Gfod I will ma[ce my 
covenant between me and thee This is my cove- 
nant, which ye shall keep, between me and you 
and thy seed after thee ; every man child among 
you shall be circumcised And ye shall circumcise 
the flesh of yotu foreskin , and it shall be a taken 
of the covenant betwixt me and you,” (Gen xvn 1 
2,10, 11 ) After changing the aame of Ahram to 
Abraham, and that of his awtei-ivifc ('Gen xx 
12) S irai to Sarah, this God went up from him 
Lot took his two daughters to wives, and begot 
two sons by them (Gen xix 86) “The Lord 
spoke unto Moses, saying avenge the Lord 
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of Mid no ” Mises armed his Israelites imd 
" w irred ng-ijnst tlie Mi linmties, n9 (ho Lord com- 
manded Mos s, and lli«3 slow nil {lie males and 
the kings of Mult in The childien of Israel took 
all the women of Multan captive*, and their little 
one*, nnd took the spoil of all thetr cattle, and all 
then flocks, and all their go ids They bat ut all 
their cities a herein they dwelt, and ill then good- 
ly ensiles, with fi«a They brought the captives 
nnd the puw md the snoil unto Mo-os Moses 
was wiodi with the o(H era of the host, which 
came from the Imitle, aid said unto them, Have 
ye sued ill 1 lie women due? Now kill every 
mile among the little onei, anil kill over)’ woman 
that hath known nun hy lung with him But all 
the women children, that Ime not known n man 
I13 lying with him, keep alive for you 1 salves The 
Lord spoke nnfo M i«cs «ijiug (tor snoli is the 
<d mg of the Hols Bible), take the *11111 of the pr»v 
that was taken both of in in and of b. ast, thou ami 
Elenvar die priest, and the chiof fathers of the 
congregation divide the priy into two parts 
between them that took the war upon them, .who 
went out to battle, mid between all the congrega- 
tion Moses nnd Elcn7ar llio priest did ns the 
Lard comm in led Mos"*” (Nura - 'i\'ci 17 , 18 , 

) “ The Lord ear (Moses’) God delivered bun 
(Sdion King of Heshbore) before ns (Moses nnd 
Israelites), nnd we sinoto him and his sons, nnd all 
Ins people We took all Ins cities, and utterly 
dcstroj cd the men, and the women, and tho little 
ones, of every citj , wo left none to rem uu (Bout 
11 3 d, 34 ) 
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David was enamoured of bis military officer 
Uriah’s wife He sent lor her in the absence oi 
her husband on sei vice and lay with her When 
tJuah relumed, David sent him hack with a letter 
to his general He wrote m Ihe letter, ending, 
“Set ye Uimh in the forefront of the hottest 
battle, and rein e i e fiom him that he may be 
Fmitten, and die ” So Unuh died and David got 
his wife ('ll Sam xi 2,4, 15, 17, 27 ) 

Solomon had 700 wives and 30(1 concubines 
and woislnpped the idols culled Chemosb, Ashto- 
retli, and Milecon (I Kings xi 3, 5,7) 


The new Tesl iment says in the Bevelaaon — • 

“ There was wai m heaven Michael and his 
angels fonght against the dragon, and dragon 
fought and his angels, and pi evaded not T neither 
was their place found any more in heaven Tlitr 
great dragon was cast onl, that old serpent called 
the Devil, and Sainn wli ch deceivtch the whole 
world , he was cast out into the eaitli, and hnr 
angels weie enst out with him (Bev xii 7, 9t 5T 
When the lamb Christ opened one of the seals ot 
the Bible which is placed befori God) and I heard, 
as it weie, the noise of thunder, one ot the fom 
beasts saying, come and see I bmw behold a white 
home and he that sat on him had a bow , and 
a crown was gnen unto lmn and he went 

loiih conquering, aud to conquei, And when he 

o| eued the second seal I heard the second bensfc 
8*0, come and see (for God is seived by speakm? 

Z S i 8 ,r leaven) a And there went out another 
l orse that was red and power Was given to him 
(lufc sat thereon to take pluce from the eaitb, and 1 
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fclmt they should kill one another , and then wig 
given unto him a great sword (Riv vi l-4j” 

) Ac f iLci 

The Koran also contains the stories of the Bible 
and others which pleased the fancy of the Ara- 
bian** Only onp is lieio adduced, which is per- 
haps not hi the Bible “ The Jews will ask thee, 
aais Allah to Mahomet, his Prophet, u concerning 
Dit’ tilknriieitt. Answer, I will rehearse unto You 
an account of him We made him poweiful in the 
earth, and ve gate him means to accomplish 
even thing he pie iscd And he followed lus wav , 
until he came to the pi icc v here the «un sctteth , 
and he found it to «et hi a spring of black mud , 
and he found n**nr the 6 into a certain people 
And we said, 0 Du* nlkarnem, either punish this 
people, or use gentleness towards them He 
answered, whncopier of them shall commit in- 
justice, we will snu1\ puni-h lit in in this world ; 
-ifurwnrds shall he return unto Ins Loid, and he 
shall punish him with a severe punishment. But 
whosoever helieveMi, and doth that which is right 
sh ill receive the most eacellent rewird, and we 
will give him to command that v Inch is easy 
Thin lie continued lus way, until he came to 
4l e place where the sun ri^eth , and lie found it 
to n-e in a certain pceple, unlo whom we 
had not given anything wherewith to shelter 
fnemsdlveft tliertfiom Thus it was , and we com- 
prehended with our knowledge the forces which 
were with him And he prosecnled his journey 
ftom south to north, until he came between two* 
mountains, beneath which he found certain people 
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who could scarce understand what was said And 
they smd, 0 Du’ ulkainem, \erily Gog ami Magog 
waste the land ; shall we therefore pay the lubute, 
on condition llmt thou hiuld a ram pm t between us 
und them ? He nnswued, the powei wher ewith 
lhy Loid holli strengthened me, js belter than 
your tribute j but assist me strenuously', and I 
will apt a strong wall between you and them 
Bring me iron in large pieces until it fill up the 
space bet ^oen the two sides of these mountains 
And lie smd to the workmen. Blow your bellows, 
until it make the ’ion red hot as lire And he 
Ban! further, hung to mn molten In ass, that I 
may pout upon it Wherfoie, when thi 8 wall was 
finished, Gog and Magog could not scale it, iieilln r 
could they dig through it " (Sale’s Korun Clmp- 

XVIII ) 

The wufer of the Koran d >es not say what His 
Highness, Du’ ulkurnciii, did m the south ami m 
what oountiy ibis wetn) wall was built ]f the 
Mnbotnedan" nicnn Alexander (be Great hj Du* 
ulkarnem, Allah, who is supi osed to bo <h< w liter 
of the Koran, miserably fails in wilting the lusiory 
of that mighty hunter before the Loid, whuh has 
been successfully accomplished by btrnbo, Aryan# 
and tlie like, with grefit cloqueuce and coirectness 
How is 16 that man writes better history than 
Alli\h ? ' 

“ 0 Prophet, stir up the faithful to war Unless 
a revelation had been previously delneied fiom 
God, verily a eeveie punishment had been inflicted 
on yon, for the lniiRom which ye took from the 
captn es at Bedr,” (where Mahomet gamed a 
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splendid Mctory over his enemies) — Sale’s Koran, 
Chap mi “’Thus God propounded unto meu 
tlieir examples “ Where 1 e encounter the mi- 
beheiers, Strike off their heads, until ye have 
Dinae « great slaughter among them , aid hind 
them in bounds He lQcfdJ comniandeth,you 'to 
fight His battles As to those who fight In delence 
of Gods’ true religion, God will not suffer then 
rorhs to peiiah, and he will lend tln-fn into para- 
dise 0 true hilmieis, if yo assist God, by fight- 
ing for In-* lelignui, he will a^ist you nga ust jour 
enemns and will si t i our feet fast, but ns lor the 
infidels l**t i lit m polish , ihti their woilcs shall 
Gog render min " (S tbs* Korin, Chap xi mi) 
WIihi God himself is m need of onr assistance 
and cannot fight his hittles, how can he fight dins 
anil nssisl u« agninst our enemies ? The Almigh- 
ty God Bopphcatiug man's aid is a Self-suicidal 
doctrine 

III — It mn< the useful and therefore inevitably 

necessary to man . 

Tho Vodi tenches us tho prbporlies and the U'd 
of natnrnl objects, tho rules ot morality, .mitho- 
innucs from arithmetic to nstronomy, ngiicultnre, 
the manufacture of maclunerj, medicine, mental 
pinlosoi hj, theology, and the like useful things 
In the world, without which we would have been 
classed with beasls Instead of giving oxnmjiles, 
J humbly icfer tho di^sonler to its examination 
with ueceSsnrj experiments to ventfy its truth. 

But (ho foregoing stories and others that fill 
the Bible and the Koran are not only useless, but 
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fraught -vsith enormous mischn-f IL would have 
lieon well, lintl thoy been never rev oitled Tim 
ruins of the ancient magnificence and (lie misery 
of the countries, w herein the western in) thologists 
set their foot, bear vvnnoss vvitii me to the irre- 
mediable harm (hey have done to the world Brfoio 
their revelation " the land flowed with honey nod 
milk , ” hut afterwards it was turned into a Dead 
Sea by the inhuman Moses and his followers, who 
•waged war in the nnuin of God and religion, 
butchered children, and “ left none to breiihe” 
In the east, our scientific hooka, the Inborn of 
uimuuerahio ages, warmed the water for the lnth 
of myriads of mistresses of tbo Mnlmmedau 
monarcli 8 In the west, Lho famous library of 
Alexandria, the store-house of the Grecian learn- 
ing was ci nsigned to fluni' s by tbo nuudate of 
Mahomet’s successor on the tlnone of lho Arabian 
Empire Surely these blnsphemons talcs of God 
ordering to mnrlcr sucking hnbc«, to debauch 
gills, and to sabie their mothers, can not he a 
revelation from the Common Father of mankind 

IV — It must contain Inowh h/c 01 science 

It is already said that the Vedas contain no- 
thing but science From it the ancient s«ge 5 
took hints and perfected the v minus departments 
’of knowledge l*v their personal experience tmd 
observation The Mumikopnimlnd says that in 
the foul Yedns called Rig, Y«]uh, burn, and 
Athaiv, thcie mo two kinds of knowledge, \\7 
natural nud spiritual The former tieats of 
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matter, ami the Inllor of mind and God (II 4,5) 
Kor instance, in Ynjuh m 9, we read that the 
earth and other honenlv bodies spin tn sky round 
thiir centres, and in Kig, Booh 8, Chapter 2, 
S“c 10, Verse 1, that it inoies on its appointed 
path roam! the sun 

But the Bihle tells us that, at the command of 
Joshua, the successor of \l ><e«, “ tho sun stool 
•till, and the moon stayed, until the people hid 
nieugel themselves up >n their enemies The 
sun stood still in the midst of heaven and hasted 
n it to go dm n about n day ’’ (Josh x 12 Id) 
The author of Alhoran give* Go I the lie of the 
sun sinking into an ocean of black mud which 
ln« been quoted iboic 

J'bhu i l«rgo» tint the sun’s course mniks the 
time ol n «l>i) Tu« sun was at the meridian, and 
yc» one <l.ti via* finished, so that he know that 
it stood it whole diy , fur the Jews had no other 
in • in« to measure the day He due* not say 
what uvi he mile of the moonlight m the noon- 
dai 

1 he Prem«ngar (son of faiths sais that tho 
moon Hutched Krishna's nocturnal duice with 
imikmaxls at a vill igc near 51 llhura for full six 
mouths 5 

Such is the hlasphemi of anthology uhich 
impute 0 its ignorance to tlia Author of know . 
ledge 

V — 7/ m«</ l>r true, » e , conformable to tin law* 
i chch gvitrn the unnaec 
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Science alone can stand this test < Hence it is 
no wonder that the Vedas (Knowledge), which 
consist of the laws of mind and matter, and the 
rules for attaining the perception of the Deity, 
should pass through it, for truth lsithab whidh is 
represented in nature l^or instance, they s ay that 
the earth, sun, and other objects of the universe, 
both visible and invisible Manifest the ,gfory of 
their Creator, who alone deseries admiration, 
that peopld may derive \\i<dom tlierefiom, and 
practise beneficence and the like urtues, as these 
works reveal, He does towards all the creatures 
(Rig v 9) Tlifc wind carries off the water 
rarified by the beat at fire oir the sun, for ms it 
into clouds, and rains it down to the ease and 
nourishment of all the creatures (Rig in 4) 
Nobody can reasonably doubt what is Said m 
these two verses except the fool But can my- 
thologies, both of the east and west, prove the 
existence of flying horses, Gog, Magog, and devils? 
It i« from this dread of proof that the conning of 
mythologj relates the very remote past and fiithre 
but never the present, which alone is the time of 
truth So it is, , why wythologists, require and 
recommend and blind faith only, and de- 
nounce and destroy logic and learning Asti 
rule, they call all philosophers atheists, infidels 
and the like ill names 

VI — It must be immutable. 

This cannot be true of stones For example, 
the Koran says, m Chapter 37, that tie Arabians 
regal ded the angels iu heaven to be of the female 
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pox nnd daughter* of God Allah asked thorn to 
product* the evidence of a monied book, but did 
not accept the ti million* of genii , so llio dispute 
wn« left undecided, nnd nobod) knows the sex of 
angels In Chapter 3 it *n)S tint Jisu*> ennped a 
t,ilfi< to descend Irom heaven t<> fix n festival dn)j 
but then* 1 1 not n whiippr of it m tbe Bible 
Its 5th Cli inter tell* »ic th it t, lbe> are mfi IoIp, who 
*n), viril) God l- Cliri«t ilic ion of Mar) ” The 
tfontrarv is proved bj tbe TnnUaiians from tbo 
Bible Though the*c ppecnnens of the mil ability 
of talcs are b n and h*irnles<, for I lino taken 
i are to give von onl) innocent and trifling in- 
einiuew, u<t th <3 evidently prove that corriiplibili- 
t> is the f«tc ol tale* 

But in in enn di*ccrn the facts of pcienco con- 
tain! d in «oinn such propimlioiiB np, for instance, 
(he sun i« the «*<>uice of light nnd heat TIio 

1 <n»ple of all creeds believe in tbo teachings of 
Sin lid, who is called infidel, heathen, pagan, nnd 
the like b) tbe religions of tile west 1 cannot 
understand bon it is (lint neither tlin Isnclito nor 
lh« Islamite loses hia faith 1>\ bilic'ing in this 
pngnn philosopher Thus Ibis lewel of men, a 
rrnl propbt t and true son of Lord (for wo are all 
sons of God), proves flint inimnlabilitj is a 
typical cbnrncterstic of know ledge or science 
AVIio con change iho truth that the two sides of 
ft triangle *iro greater tlinn the third ? Also who 
can doubt when tbo Vodn pn>° that all ought to 
adore tbo Supreme Spirit, v Inch fills all, knows 
tbo Minis of all, and pi cs thoir actions (Rig, See 
L 5), or that us the sun cause* the da), supports 
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tlie earth, gives light, disperses darkness malms 
clouds ram, and thus dispenses ease and plenty 
among creatures, so men shout 1 leiru from them 
to adopt the virtuous, and to reject the vicious 
qualities, lo protect the righteous and to pmildi 
the wicked persons, and thus make all hippy by 
showering, as it were, the blessings of cdncition, 
morality, an! knowledge of God (Itig xxxm 5) 9 
Is not unch mgeahthry stamped upon these 
laws of mind and matter r Vor miVlons oF ages 
they have not altered The sun has always given 
light, attracted the earth, and so forth But how 
the tales cli mge in pissing from book to book and 
through the long (ap«c of time] 

VII — It mutt be beyond rnan'i power of 
intention , oi of completely unaided discoveiy 

The readers of novels know that mm can make 
stone*, for scarcely a y ear i>ass< s, when they do 
not receive some fresh novels oi very amusing 
tiles, told in siveet and eloquent langn ige They 
are right in not believing their previous existence, 
for otherwise the books will be unjustly deprived 
of their great merit of novelty, which is their 
only right But such is not the case with know- 
ledge 

It w the calumny of ignorance to call science 
human invention , for, being the system of laws 
and principles impiessed upon the structure of tbo 
iimvene, it can naver bn made by man, who 
only n part of nature To call the laws, accord- 
ing to which in in is made, his invention, amounts 
to saying that mm existed befoie himself, which 
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is absurd He simply discovers it in the world, 
■when* he finds it already made The entlh ino\ed 
1 efore he knew that it did mo\e If mnn is the 
author of the motion of the earth, he cun nnmnhe 
it, as the potter can do with his earthen wnrea , 
hub the earth will still move. Suppose n Brahmm 
tells 3011 that n solar eclipse is to take place on a 
certain day Yon call for the grounds of his 
prediction He produces a few dog-eared leaves 
of his nlmnnnc, probably made b) a JBipu Deva 
of Ins caste Older or hi the him to burn his 
1 ooh, to prevent the inauspicious cross of planets 
from happening ;■ for ihe time of imposition is past 
But, behold, in spite of your joint effoits, tho 
eclip«e oceui9 exactlj at the time foretold , for, 
ihe laws, which bring on such phenomena do 
not acknoledge you to be their father Thus 
they convince 03 that the pom Brahmrns hare no 
hand m ihe inamiiuctuie of science, which not 
onlj exists 111 earth, but also in heavens everj- 
vhere, s echp«es aud transits cleaily show 
Hence science is independent of mans power 
Wliei efore, the Yedas being full of sciences 
mental phj sical, nntmnl, moral, and spiritual 01 
theological, aie not made by man, but bv t he 
Almighty, Omniscient Lord of the uuneise, the 
Autlun of silence 

It is not foi ns to quote many verses from the 
" Yedas in suiport of the statement that thej are 
the germs of knowledge, the repository of the mil- 
veisil 1 nvs, and the origin il fountain, wheiefiom 
science spread upon the earth, when it aiose from 
the bottom of the chaotic oceuu , for, oui end w 
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achieved, which was to prove that knowledge 
(Veda) is made by God and stories are imm’s 
fabrications Do not think that the papers inked 
with letters aie the Vedas s tor, we still print 
and bind them in all manners of type and -con- 
venience But the Vedas are the ldens which 
those symbols call in our mind, and of which the 
prototypes always exist in the Divine Mind Onr 
forefathers thought it no better plan to catch 
the Vedas foi transmission to us than to attach 
them to chose characteis 

Furthermore, as man is unable to invent 
science, so'he can not discover it without some 
assistance This aid is called teaching It was 
given by God m the beginning of mention, but 
since then it bus been transmitted from tBncber to 
teacher Om civilisation is due to the inestimable 
blissing, of the Vedas with which the Divine justice 
graced the pievious aiisteie devotion of our fore- 
fathers, who were the patriarchs ot the woild, 
when it formed only the outskirts of the Hima- 
layas Until this help reach a nation of savages, 
say, the Papuans, it makes no progress whatever, 
that may distinguish it from the beasts of Joresfc 
We see that man learns radunettts of science in 
schools, which serve to sow, ns it were, the seed of 
knowledge in Ins brain Be nourishes it by 
observation and evpenmeut, the method of which 
he lias learnt from his teacher, and reaps the 
harvest of discoveries But these new discoveries 
weie contained in the seed of science, although 
invisible at commencement for want of maturity 
For instance the tree is contained in its seed 
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although no microscope onn detect it Persons 
learn propositions from Euclid and therefrom 
draw iipiny deductions, which, if you think deep, 
are only the transmutationst of their original Even 
the great Newton stood m need of help from Ins 
teu< hers in discovering gravity , for, nti tenor to 
Ins discover!, he not only received ms I ruction m 
the rudiments of science, but mastered its com- 
plete sysfrm, then knnwu itf the whole of Europe 
He had re id of weight before he applied ins 
n< ule mind to the various modes of its actions i 
'1 he dignity of science demanded the change of 
of its name to gravitation nnu attraction, when 
he proved its existence in nil bodies by means of 
the mathematics, in vv Inch he r is nu M A By this 
ldo not signify that knowledge does not improve , 
hut vvliat I mum is, that some slock of knowledge 
is necessary in the outset of improvement, just 
ns some capital is essentially' needful in stalling a 
commercial business Hence, the argument runs 
thus , — Newton leirnt wisdom from ins teachers, 
they from theirs, they again from theirs, and so 
forth, till wo como to the commencement of the 
world, that is to say, the foimation of our planet, 
when the first created men learnt it from God 

Therefore, our knowledge comes from God» 
who made the world, though we cannot concuve 
how He instructed man in the beginning, yet 
our inability of jenlizing each step of tho method, 
which brought about tho phenomenon under in- 
vestigation, does not destroy the force of our 
argument, which lefers only to the fact of it« 
occuneuce 
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Though we cannot understand how he made 
the world, yet we believe that he dul make it 
Though we cannot renh?e in thought how he 
created man without cohabitation, which is now 
the only successful and estahshed process of pi o- 
duoing the bitnatia, jet nobody can erer douot 
that he did make man somehow by his Almighty 
power Though we cannot know how a man 
dies, yet we confers that he does die In fine, 
the long and short of what I say, is that iho how 
of a thing is quite different from the fact, reality, 
oi being of it Still to accrue it to our mind, let 
us imagine that he so directed the mind of onr 
primitive ancestors to the object he wanted to 
reveal them, lliut it was impossible foi them not 
to see it , lor, we daily find that the experienced 
piofessor, by a series ot pcrtimnt questions, puts 
Ins pupils m tbo path ot solving problems by 
themselu'' Also, th» re is a vanctj of sounds, 
inside the head almost ailieulate and quite dis- 
tinct ftom the dm of the circulation ot blood 
heard in the slopped ear Anjboby can accus- 
tom lmnself to hear them at plea«uio bj fust 
attending to them fui some tune in the silence of 
night. In my humble opinion the modification 
of tins imiemittent cerebinl sound was the orgm 
by which Omnipresent God communicated tug 
knowledge in the from of the Vedas to the pri- 
meval teachers of mankind But everjbody has 
a light to account for it au\ way he likes My 
purpose was to establish the fact In this 1 am 
supported by Patunjuh , who says that God was the 
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original teacher of men’s ancestors r It is a more 
boast of arrogance that scientific discoveries can 
be made without an} Lind of previous instruction 
In society mnn lives bis whole life instructed and 
instructing Sec, how the child is engaged m 
picking up knoivledgo ns it falls from the mouths 
of old men ! Ju*»t ns the locomotive engine can 
only then move when it is put on rails and pro- 
pelled by the driver, after which it sots others m 
motion by contact , «o does know ledge comedown 
to us through teachers and get developed ns it 
goes onward- , hut its fountain-head is Omni- 
scient God f 

VIII — It must not be purl ml and biased to 
any, hit cqval and just to all tn evenj respect 

Books ot science 011I3 are free from partiality 
and favoiitiem The} do not talk of nny person 
or nniion is tapetmlly in esnem with them But 
all the books ot tale** abound with pnneg}rics of 
the author and his fneml« Justice is unknown 
to them, or rather consists with them m their 
dogm itical statements. 

The V**das, being the original hooks of science, 
mention nobody’s name, but relate general truths. 
For instance, Itig, Book 8, Cliap 4 't, Ver 2 ,sn}s 
th it all men ought alwn)s to act onl} on justice 
unalloyed with partiality and on virtue accom- 
panied with godliness They must never foster 
cumitv ngaiuat an}, buf, on the contrary, always 

f m fkxfom sHh 1 
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lire in friendship with =11 They should apply 
themselves to knowledge, ■winch nnpioves the 
mind and bring" happiness to all Thtv «hoHld 
imitate the conduct of the virtuous, the vise, the 
3 «st, and the righteous Virtue can he learnt 
from the teachings of the learned, the purity of 
conscience, md the knowledge of the Vedas 
The Bible 1 * the book of the I«r elites only 
The simpleton alone can place the hope of happi- 
ness on it The /miner quotations may he again 
consulted m addition to these /wo " The Lord 
"poke unto Moses saying fhy bound men, md 
thy boundin ucfo, which thou shall have, '•hall be 
of the heathen that are round abonl you Ye shall 
take them as an inheritance for votit children 
after you, fo inherit them for a possesion * they 
shall be your boundmen for ever but over your 
brethren, the children of Israel, e «bi»ll, not rule 
one mar mother with rigour (Lei t XXV I 44, 
4 b) The Ohustiin Revelation ( VI 1 4-S) infoitns 
us t ) nt 1,44,000 i r rnehtee .done are to he "nved 
from hell-hre and lodged m the new Jerusalem 
lighted by God and Lamb, f XXI 10, 23) 

The Koran is profitable to the *Io«d n ms onlv 
The beheyers w it are promised e/pin 1, habita- 
Jion in A llah’s ‘carnal paradise’ and nymphs of 
angelic beauty, as is nhendy proved by quotations 
" 0 true believers, conlract not an mtini ite friend- 
ship with any besidvs youi ‘■elves” The 3id 
obttpicr gives the Aiabian Prophet an unbounded 
hepn«e m "election of wires and interdicts the 
remarriage of his divorced wive", concubines or 
Ttidons Is not Hup dictated by the jealousy of 
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preparatory for Ihe second, and the third for the 
fourth, which is the final step towards salvation 
This beatitude consists m the obtamment of the 
Holy, Glorious, Infinite Spirit, present m the 
human nund, and peiceivable by the sages who 
have conquered their self and destroyed their 
sinsby the mortification of penance This subject 
deserves treatment by the learned rather than by 
me, who have no pretentions whatever to Ijearn- 
wg , so I excuse myself of further quotations 

The lime of the Bible and the Koran is already 
past at least m the civilized portions of the globe 
The Christian and Mahomedan conquerors are 
obliged to borrow learning from the Pagans to get 
on peaceably in the world 'i hese books serves 
m conquest only For settled empires they are 
altogether unfit In India nobody can act on 
them lneially Their votaries cl.ng to the dog- 
mas of secondary importance The buruen ot 
the Koran is thus briefh told “O hue believ- 
ers, shall I (Allah, the Mahomedan word for God) 
show you a meiclmndise which will deliver you 
from a painful torment hereafter ? Believe m 
God and his apostle , and defend God’s true reli- 
gion (but who attacked it ?) with the Bubstance 
and in your persons This will be better for von 
if ye know it He (Allah, changed from the 1st to 
3rd peison) will forgive jour sins, and will intro- 
duce you into gardens through which rivers flow 
Ye shall obtain other things winch ye desire, viz 
assistance from God and a speedy victorv O 
true believers, be ye the assistants of God ’ (Ch 
1*0 Ibis book is full of war Theie are very 
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•few chapters that do not preach war against 
mankind There w no instance in history to 
show that (he Alahomednns were attacked for 
their religion. Hence, <( Wage War ” (Ch, ix) 
is their motto of religion Here is a riddle from 
the Bible “ It is ensier for a camel to go through 
the eye of needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the Kingdom of God” (Mat xix 24) Yet 
the rhristians are the richest people in the world. 
The Bible was never meant to be acted upon 

X — It mud be eternal 

Being imbedded in the texture of the world, 
-science is indestructible and consequently eternal 
M) tbology did its worst to wipe it out of existence, 
but it survived to vanquish it To tnke a concrete 
example Here is a triangle We find that its 
three angles are equal to two right angles. 1 rub 
the figure out But I have no hesitation to say 
that the principle, namely, the three angles of a 
trmnglo are equal to two right angles, is still 
true, although the figure of a tri ingle does not 
exist now Make the figure again and the princi- 
ple attaches itself to it as if by magic, having 
lived somewhere in the absence of this “gnre 
It is therefore independent of the figure The 
figure is destructible as is manifest , but the 
principle is not so, and is hence eternal lb exist- 
ed before I iimdo the figure , it remained intact 
when I destroyed the figure. If man made this 
property of a triangle, be could unmako or alter 
it. But w-j see hero that ho can not even touch, 
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that, even if both hypotheses be granted “ the 
Vedas” are inspired It is much to be regretted 
that “ brevity” should have caused j’our corres- 
pondent to be reticent upon all these pemts, in 
perusing the proofs of which much interest would 
doubtless be felt by all members of the Arya 
Samaj, not to speak of modern scientists, who 
would oe delighted to sib at the feet of one able 
to give them such an amount of information upon 
these very important points. Really, Mr Editor, 
although modesty is doubtless one of the distin- 
guishing virtues of Arya Samaj, your correspond- 
ent's reticence in this matter seems carried too 
far One is the more surprised at this, became 
m the rest of the article the writer speaks in 
such a tone of concious superiority to the rest 
of creation 


The first criterion of a Revelation is, he states, 
that it must have been given “ at creation, that 
is to say, at the dawn of rensou in the first in- 
dividuals of the human species.” I purpose to 
consider this statement further on , but, granting 
for bhe present that it is true, let ns proceed to 
test by it not all books purporting to be inspired, 
but the Bible and Rig Veda only 1 mention the 
Rig Veda as the most important and the most 
ancient of the three Vedas If it will not stand 
the test, none of the other sacred books of the 
Hindus will Tour. correspondent tells us many 
tilings of which I at least was previously unaware : 

*"5“ « pI e, heaves stating the immense antique 

% RS above l uoted 3 be informs 

as that The Europeons, affirm on the author 
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itj or the Bible that since fclie world was 
created only 4,004 years 1 "'ore Christ, the Vedas 
can not bo older than '3,000 before Christ ” 
I ha\e carefully studied the opinions of 
eminent European solioolars regarding the 
antiquity of the Vedas, and can confidently deny 
that such an opinion is held by competent Sanskrit 
scholars £ am not now endeavouring to proae 
the inspiration of tho Holy Scriptures, but, as a 
Christian who has studied the original languages 
of our Holy Books, I may be allowed to state that 
the Bible makes no such assertion ns tint the 
world was ore ited only 4,004 years B C. The 
calculations of Archbishop Uslier, to whom this 
chronology is due, are not generally regarded by 
Christians as necessarily inspired I may be 
allowed to add tli it no educated Christian mam* 
tam*> such a preposterous opinion ns that the word 
is of such recent origin The marvel is that your 
correspondent should venture to show such com- 
plete ignorance of the opinions which he is trying 
to confute In order to shew what is the real 
opinion of scholars regarding the date of tho 
composition of the Rig Veda, I quote Proftssor 
Max Muller’s words on the subject He snys, 
“ The Rig Veda, or the Veda of tho hymns, is 
m truth the only real or historical Veda, though 
there are other books that have beeu called by 
the same name , Tho period during which tho 
ancient hymns were collected and arranged as 
prayer-books for the four classes of priests, so 
as to enable them to take their part in the vari- 
ous sacrifices, has been called the mantra period } 
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and may have extended from about 1,000 to 80$ 
BO It is therefore before 1,000 B O, that we 
must place this spontaneous growth ot Vedic 
Poetry, such as we find it in the Big Veda and lrt 
the Kig Veda only” ( Hibbert Lectures, pp 
351, 152; In Ins “Sanskrit Literature,” fp 572) 
Muller 1,200 B C , as the approximate date 
of the Big Veda , and elsewhere no assigns the 
period between 1,000 and 1,500 B O to the com- 
position of these hymns O >\ing to the total want 
of my bistoncal records m this conntry m early 
times, we can say nothing moie definite tli m this 
To anyone who knows anything about this matter, 
1 need not say how weighty Max Mullet’s opinion 
is on a snbject to which he has devoted his life 
Tliero is now a science oflangunge quite as much 
as sciences of Astronomy and Geology, and the 
scientfic conclusions legardmg the date of the 
most venerable monument of the Sanskrit langu- 
age are those which I have quoted above More- 
over, as to the preseivation of the Big Veda in 
its original form, it is a well known fact that 
“ few Sanskrit mauuscripfs in India are older than 
3,000 nfiei Christ, nor is there any evidence that 
the ait of writing was known in India mm h be- 
fore the beginning of Buddhism or the very end 
of the Vodic literature (Mux Muller, Hibbert 
Lee, p 153) The text of the Big Veda now 
m our hands cannot therefore be said to have 
hern fixed befoie about 450 or 500 B C at wiliest 
though doubtless tbo archaic sty le of the langu- 
age shews th it the composition of these hooks as 
u vvliolo must be attributed to a ,mnch more dis- 
tant epoch. In refutation of the statement that 
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* the Vedas" (nhich " Vedas ?”) are more thnfe 
nineteen hundred and i I'ctiJ millions of j ears oH 
( 1 ' ' ) if such an assertion can be said to need 
i« fatal ten in tine ape of enlightenment, it may be 
pointed ont that the Sanskrit language in winch 
the} were wittcD must tiien lie the mother of all 
oilier languages and (lie original language of tlm 
whole human race But science has proved that 
this very ancient language is only the eldei sistec 
of Gredc, Latin, Gothic, Teutonic, Cdtic etc, all 
of which belong to the Ai}ttn or Indo-Europe.in 
brunch of human speech Besides tln«, there are 
two other great brnnehers, the Semetic and the 
Titrnni in, none of which run po«fsibh be derived 
Irom iny other of these three, though nil three 
tue bin branches of the one original 1 ingunge 
Lan=knt therefore 1ms no moie right to he deemed 
the Original rongue of our t ice than lias Hebrew, 
Arabic, Greek, futkish, or Chinese , nor would 
nn} man of h u mug venture m the present du) 
to unhold "iich a lhioiy m the face of tho clear 
deductions ol science 

"\\ tth r«*g ml to the long spries of revelations 
contained, is we (JhmtiaiiH hclice, n» the Bible, 
nil forming parts of the griduated course of 
institution which God gme to men, according to 
their ability to recnie if, I med on)} my that 
the books of Moses began to be written nbont the 
titn<< of the JXodii** % e about BC 1490, but 
that recent investigations have rendered it certain 
that tnmy of tho earlier poitions of the book of 
Gi nesis were certainl} composed and written-* 
some hundteds of years before that, m Abrahams 
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-fi me and previously perhapes,' or between 1,900 
And 2,000 years B C Writing was well known 
in Egypt and m Babylonia long before that trine, 
and so we have no difficulty in crediting the 
preservation of works of snoh extreme antiquity. 
.From that tune, and the close of the first cen- 
tury after Ghrisfs birth, God continued His 
course of instruction to chosen men of the human 
raoe Taking merely antiquity into consideration 
then, we see that the oldest portion of our Scnp-> 
tures is tit least as old as, if not older than, the 
most ancient part of Rig Veda. 

To return to the question as to the truth of the 
criterion stated by your correspondent, lb is 
certainly not axiomatieally clear that “Revelation 
must take place at creation,” at least if he means, 
as his words seem to imply, only at creation We 
might ns well say that instruction can be given 
to our children only in their veiy earliest infancy 
Now, althonh education may begin then, it certain- 
ly requires to be ooutmued when their powers of 
reasoning and moral faculties have been much 
more fully developed We do not generally teach 
our infants algebra, for instance, however desirous 
we may be that they should become accomplished 
mathematicians Why is this ? Because we 
know that ns yet they have not the talents needed 
to comprehend the subject So with revela- 
tion — had God given a complete and final revel- 
ation, to own first parents, it would have been 
quite useless to them and would have become 
corrupted so much that, when it descended t 
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•prathamc charm” It means that the pr&» 
sent time is “ the first quarfer of the twenty- 
eight cycle of the seventh age in the second 
quarter of the time of the exertion of the Divine 
Power ” It is used on important undertakings 
by the millions of Indian people Its calculation 
is founded on the rules of astronomy and also the 
directions laid down m the code of Mnnti (Minos), 
Chapter i 68,74 It is always written m the 
Indian almanacs generally bold at an anna or 
so m all the marked Otir venerable and learned 
Sliastn B&pti Deva's calendar is commonly pre- 
ferred by the people of Northern India 

As to ihe reason of believing it, suffice it to 
say that it is told us by all our astronomical 
forefathers, so worthily represented m the present 
time by the Shastri, the expounder of Siddhant 
aliiromnni (oriental astronomy) That they spoke 
the truth, is pioted by the confirmation of their 
observations by the modern scientists of Hi u rope 
*• The autiquitj and originality of the Iudian 
astronomy torin subjects of considerable interest, 
Cassini, Badly and Plavfnir maintain that obsena- 
tn.n8 taken upwards of 3,000 j ears before Christ, 
are still extant, and piove a consideiable degiee 
of progress already made at that period All aa- 
tronomeis, however, admit the great antiqmtj 
of Hindu ol)8eivntions, ami it seems indisputable, 
that exactness of ihe mean motions thattliej haver 
at-signed to the sun nnd moon could only nave 
been attained by a comparison of modern observ i- 
fions with others made in remote antiquity. 
Even Mr Bently, the most strenuous opponent 
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of the Hindus, prononnces m his , latest ( work, 
that their dmsion of the ecliptic into 27 lunar 
mansions (which supposes much pfovious observa- 
tion) was n]ade 1,442 years before onr, ern, nod 
without rclj mg upon Ins authority in this’ in- 
stance, we should be inclined to believe that the 
Indian observations could not have commenced 
at a later period then the fifteenth century 
beforo Christ 7 — Elphinstonc, Eo'ok III, Chap, 
1, P 1 27 l 1 r , i I 

All the sages of antiquity have admitted "thnfi 
astronomy is a *p*irt' ot the Yedns (YedAngt) 
There is x>n ( ) this difference tint it is ah exhaus- 
ti\e and compendious ixplnnalion of the nsti*bnb- 
nucal aphornnis of the Yedus . tor they 1 contain 
only germs of 1 all kinds of knowledge Without 
lucid illustrations, nlucli nro usefully left for the 
exertion of 'mental '•tivih The Muudkdpaiiisbad 
emmn‘rnte«i the si! Vedafigaa (Tni't l 1 ChApterj, 
5)-~ tide Snnmi Mintfk irafchann’s commentary 
on it Being domed from the Yedns rind “contain 
ing Umple c\pl umtion, Uiej aio made auxiliary 
or subordinate to the course -Of Yedic 'sliidy*' If 
it be said that these Vednngnsor the explanations 
of the Ycdos were formed lieforo the, Veda*, jjh 
will be t ant pm mint to sriying* that the working 
existed' be fere iho problem, ulijchis uhsurfl 
Thus the oriclitrfl astronomy is' later than 'the 
Yedns ’ ‘RoW^sincfe this very asirejnomy records 
obaeruitidfis of more than 3,000 'jeais before 
Christ* by the Oonfeshon’of 1 tbo_ Emopeans, bow 
can it 1 c Vo untniried that the edas were maffo 
oul} 150 B O ?l 
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Also, the aforesaid mundane era is invariably 
given m all the Indian hooks of acknowledged ' 
authority As the Vedas are impressed on the ' 
structure of the universe, Mnnti, among others, 
says, (Chapter 1 23) that in the beginning God 
“ milked them ou(/‘ ns it were, to make n gift of 
them to the first men “ God endowed man from 
his creation with consciousness, the internal 
monitor, and made a total difference between 
right snd wrong as well ns between pleasure and 
other opposite pairs He then produced the Vedas 
for due performance of the sacrifice from the 
beginning ’’-HIphiuBtene’eManA The Mundkopn- 
niBbad, (Pnrt n Chapter i 6), after describing 
God aud the creation of the universe, snjs 
“ Tasmftdnchnh, Sam, Ynjnnshi, Dikeha,” , 
meaning, from Him at creation came the Rig, 
S&m, Yajur, and Athurvn Vedas. The evidence 
of these philosophers, greater than Pluto and 
Euclid, all perfect scientists and children of truth, 
carries a greater weight with the man of reason 
than the nomadism ol Moses, who &pent his life 
ra contriving plans for the conquest of Palestine, 
and murdering people, So much for the three 
questions, 

Now, to the Sanskrit scholars of Enrope Are 
Prof Max Miller's conjectures reliable before 
the evidence of Shankeracharyn and Dajanand 
taaraawati, whose works attest the profundity of 

t! eir a ®d Vedic know ledge 7 How ib it 

that the Professor « merely asserts ” and the 
credulity of creed believes, as if the hollow thun* 
aenugs of the magnanimous Saq sjtrit gun of 
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Europe were the revelations from On High ? The 
logic of the learned Professor is very carious 
He says that “ the period during which the an- 
cient hymns were collected miy have extended 
fiom aoottf 1,000 to 800 B C It w tkeiefoie before 
1,000 B G that we must place this spontaneous 
growth of Vedic poetry, such as we find in the 
Rig Veda” Beaconing requires two distmot 
premises, from which an inference can be deduced 
Instead of tins, our Piofessor first makes an arbi- 
trary guess, with Adam's date before his mind, in 
the form of the potential mood, and then repeats 
the 8Pme in the indicative mood, with the illative 
conjunction ‘ therefore * interposed tn look like i 
conclusion 1 Who will believe me, if l say that 
the book called the Bible may have been com- 
posed m the fourth oenhiry of the Chnsti m eta 
by the minions of Athanasius, the inventor of 
trinity ; and it is therefore written by them ? 
Does such a mode of resonmg require the devo- 
tion of life to learn it ? Surely not The depth 
of knowledge is not measured by the length of 
time 

,It is the calumny of Professor 'Max Muller to 
say that the ancient An ns were ignorant of the 
art of writing Protessor Wallace remarks on the 
system of the Hindu trigonometry, "However 
ancient any book limy be m which we meet with 
a Bystem of trigonometry, we may »>e assured it 
was not written in the infancy of science We 
may therefore conclude that geometry must have 
been known in India long before the writing of 
the Surya Siddbant.” 
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it would have been qmto useless for them, and 
would have become conupted so much llmt, wbeu 
it descended to then latui posterity it w'ould bo 
•completely worthless ” £ humid) ask how much of 
it is now coriupted since the actual giving of it , 
for tko corruptibility of rev elation i« now ndnulted 
If it could become “ completely 'wdrliilcsb” from 
Adam to Christ and from Christ to us, it must 
become so iu pioporhoi to time from Christ to u«, 
which is already included in the statement Now, 
the tune trom Ad mi to CL.at is, roughly speak- 
ing, t\i ice th it from Christ to ns Hence, corrupti- 
bility being uniform an 1 eqn il to one, by ordi- 
nary divi 3 iou one- third of tho Chustipu revelation 
his become coirnpled and worthless, and it will 
be entirely useless af or 4319 yens hence But 
revelation being God’s knowledge, those who 
impute corruptibility to it, really levilc Him, m 
whose mind knowledge ever exists 

No sensible man will admit tint “ our first 
parents” were children or fools to speak plainly, 
and therefore unworthy of the gift ol ‘ final revel- 
ation, “ Adam, who is supposed by the Christians 
to be the progenitor of the whole human race was 
not a child. He was produced upon tho earth in 
perfect manhood in the coat of skin (Gen hi, 2L 
56) No sooner ho came into tho world, than 
lie bogan to begot children (Gen iv 1) In judg- 
Uitf the matters of good and evil, he was equal 
to° God himself vG->n, 111 22) Above nll > lie 

lived full 0)0 yoars (Gen v 5) 1 Now, since 
then no man has over possessed any of these qu ihfi- 
catious If lie was unworthy of “ a complete and 
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pervading ; all-transcending ,\ delighted 'with his 
own boundless intelligence , not limited by space 
and time , without feet, moving swiftly , without 
hands, grasping all worlds , without eye, all-sur- 
veying , withont ears all hearing , without an 
intelligent gmdo, understanding all ; without 
.cause, the first of all cause, all-ruling ; all- 
powerful , the creator, preserver, transformer of 
nil things ; such is the Great One." 

„ Let us see what the Bible, the oomplete and 
final revelation of the Christians, says about God 
** I (St. John) saw in the midst of the seven can- 
-dlcsticks (in heaven) one like unto the Bon of man 
(God, not Christ) clothed with a garment down to 
tbe foot, and girt about the paps with a golden 
girdle. His head and his hairs were white 
Tike wool, ns white as snow , and his feet like unto 
fiue brass as if they burned m a furnace ; and his 
voice as the sound of many waters He bad in 
his right hand seven stars , and ont of his month 
went a sharp two-edged sword, and his counte- 
nance was os the sun siunetb in his strength," 
(Rig i 12, 16) 

As to the statement that M the Vedus abonnd in 
the moBt silly though fragmentary tales" I shall 
bo glad to know any of them I have the firs^ 
hook of the Rig Vedn, which is made up of eight 
such books. If it is full of tales, it must contniu 
at least ono in the first book of it 1 affirm again 
on the authority of Mnbarsbi Dayanond Saraswat‘i 
who thoroughly comprehended the Vedas, that 
there are no talcs of any kind in them. 
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, David was not punished as ho dosarvcd Omit- 
ting tlio lengthy description of this case of adul- 
tery and murder for the snko of obscenity, 1 only 
•>da that Dmid in ns so glad to learn the denth of 
his lo\e child, that ho instantly anointed himself, 
changed his apparel, and sat down to dinner (11 
Sam xu 20) The death of tl e love child, w Inch 
being a standing shame to its patents, soldom 
meets NNilh any other fate, ns told us in the Bible 
is the punishment of Da\id for tho nmrdor of 
TJnck, and adtiltoiy upon his N\ifo' Does riot 
this slorj aicuso God of the uolntiori of moral 
justice m killing an innocent child for the crime 
of its father ? Moieoter, tho moral of tho tale is 
that a man may force a woman to be hi3 ivifo by 
killing her husband with no more of God’s 
punishment thnu the loss of tho first fruit of lo\e, 
winch is nfti maids moro than compensated by 
the bath of legitimate children 

With rognril to the total want of any historical 
record of this country in early times, 1 quote Ool 
Tod, an acknowledged authority on the Indian 
history. 

After giNing a splendid history of Guzernt, ho 
a*<hs, “ now, iffroni the foundation of Anhulwarrn, 
in S 802 (A D to its distraction by Alln- 

ud-dm in & 1,35 1 f A r> 1,208), we can estnnhsh 
an unbroken chain of piinces, contemporary with 
Charlemagne, tho Caliphn Haronn, and the Sax- 
on Heptarchy , down to tho Planiagenet John, 
shall wri still bo told that the 'Hindus have no- 
thing oven approaching to histoiy ? If it be me- 
nut that tho philosophy of it is not intermingled 
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ttitk the harrntive of events a la bonneheuri J bpii 
because the J<un Monk) in the year S 1,220, did 
not deem it necessary to draw deductions from 
the facts which led to Komnrpal's assumption of 
the crown of the Btlhnras, are we, therefore, en- 
titled to say these faots do nob belong to history ? 
Look to the Snxon, the Ulster* and the Trench 
chronicles of this period — the foundation of the 
superstructures of Gump, Hallnm, Vernet, &c, 
are they material]} more copious or philosophical? 
Let us, then, abandon this assumption, which 
serves only to palliate the apathy of those whose 
researches are restricted to a contracted sphere of 
observation, and which, if not controverted, would 
quench the spirit of discovery 

Since Cassini and others admit the astronomi- 
cal observations of the Vedas to be “upwards of 
3,000 BO*’ old, their expression may at least 
mean 3,001 B C I know some historians put 
down 3,001 B C, making “ upwards ” mean one 
year only instead of one century 

As regards the statement that neither the Bible 
nor the ‘ educated Christian ” asserts that the 
world was created 4,004 BO, I adduce an ex- 
tract from Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates “Cbba- 
‘noN of the World. The date given by the 
English Bible, and by Usher, Biair, and others, is 
4,004 B C There are about 140 different dates 
assigned to the Creation, varying from 3,616 
years to 6,986 Dr Hales fixes it at 6,411.” 

With reference to the antiquity of the Bible, 
1 confidently affirm on the authority of Paine 
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nnd Gibbon that it is not older than the Ch» lslum 
Era But as its proof is not called for, I do not 
needlessly enter into it I conclude this reply to 
“ A Christian ” with my conviction that it is 
mao's woi A«, and not Christianity, that enn avail 
hun in the obtaimnent ol felicity here and here- 
's ftor. 

An Arycc, 



METEMPSYCHOSIS 


To compiehend ilia wonderful but abstruse 
doctrine of metempsychosis, it is necessary that 
the chief characteristics of soul should be cleat ly 
premised Now the soul is an invisible “ vit.il 
force,” which icveals its existence by means of 
cognition, cogitation, reflection, recollection, feel- 
ings of pleasure mid pain, volition, spontaneous 
activity, passionsj" etnotious, sentiments, tendency 
to life, respiration, nictitation, employment of 
senses in the use of objects, susceptibility to 
hunger and thirst, desires of propagation, and 
preservation, and subjection to fever and the like 
diseases “ Aristotle defines the soul from its 
phenomenon as the principle by which we live, 
and move, and perceive, and understand ” It is 
synonymous with raiud, spirit, and intellect Its 
prominent features are as follow fin the proof 
of first two axioms I have adopted the method 
of a Christian writer ) 

(1 ) — ft te ivimaterial 

Now, among the essential properties of matter 
may he included its extension, solidity, gravity, 
magnitude, figure, divisibility, inertia and 
tangibility Without these important pnmaiy 
qualities, we can form no conception of any thing 
which is mateiial But they cannot be predicated of 
the soul As wedeuoimnate a substance fiom the 
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nature of lh primary awl inherent qualities, it ig 
o\ luent f hntvVo cannot adrhit Iho aoul'to be material 

Again, besides the essential characteristics, of 
the soul mentioned above, man discovers m him- 
Filf tlio fncullies of lmaginat on, abstraction, 
discernin' nt, judgment and icnson, wine.,' arc all 
similar m their .phj’sical nature Their opera- 
tions prove their existence Their diversity ol 
displiv domonstinles their distinction They nro '< 
all co-oponbis m the act of perception, and unit- 
edly declaio tho necessity of sonic common 
substance, in v.hicll they inhere To a«sign them 
independent <Mstenco vvonl l he to suppose that’ 
nniuiimllion, compari-mii and discerment o\mt 
without the being winch imnguv's, compares, and 
discerns, which is absurd Tlurcfoio then exist- 
ence i- only relative and pi ints out a common 
principit Iron which tliev floe and in which th«y 
inhere Tills principle then < mil men receptncle, 
must part iho of tl.cir cnnm>ii nature But, ns 
lliov bear no nFmty to matter, it follows as n 
iiec*£«ar> cotiseipienco that there must bo an 
inimater: d principle m man , 

Listly, evei) bod} knov/a (hat matter carnot 
e\tond bcvbud its liemc l r or example, solidity 
citmot go be} oud a solid sub'-ta u. *, nor extension 
beyond i»u « Aleiidul bodv T But knowledge can 
opitiUQ beyond the ronip.i-sts of bodv, us exem- 
pbfied it) tim diccovoues of astronomy Thercfoto 
it in plajn til it j l nowl id go is not from matter 
2sov., knowledge implies a cnpnci'}, and this 
ci purity implies a substance in v.Iucli it must 
u here. But this substance must be of the same 



nature as knowledge or its capacity itself Since 
this is not material, it is undeniably proved that 
there must be an immaterial substance in man, 
to which wo give the name of soul ; 

(2 ) — It ta tmmoi'tal 

The imagination of poets lias painted death 
in horrible colouis, which represents it as 
a terrific person to the fancy of commotl 
people But it is not known why birth, 
its counterpart, has been deprived of a similar 
deification However, it is certain that if there 
is any such thing as death, its existence must be 
either positive or privative , for negative exist- 
ence is merely the absence of bemg If death 
exists positively it must exist even though no- 
thing weie to die ; which is absurd Hence, death 
has no positive existence Nor it has a privative 
existence For, supposing it to be a subtractive 
power, death oannot affect the soul Under its 
subtractive influence the body, which is the com- 
pound of material concretes, may be subject to 
accidents and decompositions ; but the simple 
entity of spirit is placed beyond the reach of pri- 
vatiou. 

Again, soul can be destroyed but by three 
ways, (1) dissolution, (2) subduction, and (3J 
annihilation A substance which can survive 
these modes of destruction, must continue 
for ever Firstly, the dissolution of a thing 
means the separation of its component parts 
But soul is an immaterial simple substanoe lb 
5 s no part, and consequently oau not lose them. 
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To snpposo it to have parts is to attack its ini'* 
materiality, winch has already been proved. 
Hence, the soul cannot perish by dissolution. 

Secondly, subduction implieB the taking away 
of.somethmg essential to the existence of a sub. 
stance without destroying its entity Consequent- 
ly this prooess can take place in those things 
which are capable of °epnratiou and change* But 
soul is a simple unit of life, It has nothing but 
its entity to lose Therefore subduction, it it cau 
be' applied to soul, must take off its simple entity 
and yet len\e it the m existence , which is absurd. 
Hence, the soul cannot perish by subduction or the 
taking away of something essential to itB exist- 
ence without destroy lug its entity, 

Thirdly, as regards annihilation, the soul must 
perish either through the toudency of its own 
nnture or hy the application of external forco 
How, that the sout has a tendency to ljfe, is 
manifest from its actual being, and that it is tho 
essence of life is also endeul from its simplicity 
of nature To suppose that, besides its natural 
tendency to life, it has an opposite tendency to its 
own destruction, would be to make its simple 
unity of being consist of two hostile and mutually 
repulsi\e tendencies This we know is a plain 
contradiction, for on this supposition the soul 
tends to live and not to live at tho same tune 
Hence it can hoye no tendency to its own annihi- 
lation, 

jM reg trds its destruction by external force, th- 
anmhilaung force must be cithor material or im- 
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material If il is material, tin* soul ■ can have no 
danger from it All material bodies noth) bringing 
their surfaces into mutual contact Thur in/lueneo 
endstho verj moment their physical contvt ent 
oft How, soul is an ttnrxlondcd substance , it 
lin« no surface Therefore, mutter, winch only acts 
thiough some sort of cont.iel, cannot bring ils 
siufacc in contact with ion! to accomplish its 
dcslriictno work To suppose such a contact 
possible, is to suppose n suifneo in an immaterial 
being, which at the «nmo tunc is excluded from 
its nature of immateriality II ncc, sonl cannot 
he destroyed by tho action of malt or, which can 
not oi en reach it 

“ 1 hn so il, in ber criftcnee, pibiIcs 

At the drown digger, slid <kfici its point ’* 

If the foice annilul ding the sonl is immaterial 
it is corlniH that i v must haw* mtolligenc'*, foi an 
nnnmter.nl ag< ul illiout intelligence is a tiondoliU , 
of which v o cm form no conception If tins im- 
material intelligent cans**, whn h is inf.ict a soul, 
destrojsMho soul, we Imc still i soul left in exis- 
tence Hence, no immaterial cause can tm minute 
the existence of soul 

i . 

(o) — It iB chs/snci from loch) 

T1h 3 is a coiolhrj to the immateriality of scul 
Tho incompatibility of menial phenomeu i to co- 
mheio in mitm,ortheofJi*et9 of maien d qualities 
to bo ascribed to tho mind, h* ds, ns to suppose 
the existence of two substances, Luc niiml and, tho 
matter Their di t nejnew is seen on tho occa- 
sion ot drnth when iho bo^i , made of ^ure matter 
is left^o deebmpesit oh. 
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" Am I hut what I seem mere fleih ami blood, 

A branching channel w it h a mazj flood ’ 

The pii’Tle stream that through tn$ \u-selc glmes, 

Dull and unctnrclous flows, fike common tide', 

3 lit pipes through which the cirtlintr juices stri", 

Are not that thinking I, no more than the\ , 

Tin frame compacted with transcendent tiee, 

O r moriug joints obedient to mi will , 

Nm-Cil from the frntful cltbt, like yonder trtc, 

AA ixt^ and wastes —I call it mine, net me 
Niw mV ter s ill the mould’n ip nms' sustain' 

Tnt m m< on changed, the tenant still remains , 

And from the fit « tuig v treiin ropairtd bj loan, 

Di tmet as w the swi nnitr from the flotd 
fi ) — it i * nptried only uUn biouald tn 
COnjunctMi itif/t (hi hotly 

When the soul isdetiched from the hoclv, it 
becomes in tcct^sthle to nil objtcts, winch alone 
nro tin* source < f its e»V>vment& mid stiftenng' , 
for tli*' objtcts w Inti ter theA mnj be, affect the 
soul through the medium of 'anse* winch depend 
tor their operation cn their corporeal orgnn« 
1’or example, m preccplion a ltmunons body 
impinges its i ijs.on the ntma of eAep.nnd se’s 
opthalmic nene* in morion, nfler vhich the mind 
percenes the simnng object Cut if tins influence 
is presented by the destrnefton of eye*, nothing 
is pereciAcd by the mind With respect to enjo\- 
meut or sulFeiing, winch enters the soul along 
t ith the influence of objects through tbo otgaus 
of senses, it nrt'es accordingly ns tho otyect 
of perception is agreeable or disagreeable to the 
mind Tho soul though possesses the powers yet 
stands in need of tho organs of senses m the 
knowledge of objee's In the state of swoon all 
connection between the body and soul is cut oft , 
therefore, nothing is felt m it But in dream, 
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some secret connection between tbcm stilt sub- 
sists , therefore tho mind is subject to reduction 
If an organ of sense is destroyed, o\ory body 
knows that the knowledge flowing in through it 
together with the pleasure and pain consequent 
on it, is at once stopped In like manner, if all 
the organs of senses aro destroyed supposing it to 
be possible without destroy mg life, it is plain that 
no knowledge whalcier will ever get into the 
mind, which will then be insensible to any p»y or 
sorrow Therefore the body , whether terrestrial 
or ethereal, boing the instrument of the soul, is 
indispensable to the susceptibility wf pleasure or 
pain But, ns the rerdict of knowludgo is always 
and every where trne, — is, for instance, 2 and 2 
make 4 an earth mid will make 4 m hem on aha, 
the proposition that the union of body nml soul 
is necessary to the sensibility of any kind of 
pleasure or pain, holds good both here and hero* 
after 

(<>) It is common to all animals — 

That nnunnls possess souls, is yirma faf% 
evideut from tho signification of their name , for 
the word animal is derived from a Lalm word 
fintma moaning sold. If wo obserie the ways of 
lower animals and comparo them with tho actions 
of humau beings, wc shall find that tho principle 
actuating all of them is oue aud the same tye 
discern m their s'ports and cries that animals are 
susceptible to pie isure and pain Their spon- 
taneous activity is proved by their voluufary mo- 
tion in ranging the foiest Their senses peifyrm 
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tie svn* functions as ours Like as, they aro 
subject to hunger, thirst, lust, =nger, and the 
like appetites and pistons Veterinary surgeons 
tell us tint they shire many disetses with us 
When they mate an i food, they ei mce their 
desires of propagation and preservation Birth 
an l deiih are the same among them as among 
men Parent ti an l filial iffection cau be ascer- 
tained by a little careful observilion Their se- 
Je cion of wholesome food implies their judg- 
ment When they distinguish the master frin 
the stranger, they assert their power of compm- 
s on and discernment. Their raspon ling to the 
call of masters testifies to their poi.ers of percep- 
tion, understanding, and moril sense The con- 
btruction of nests ami shells proves their enginoei- 
msr skill Their return from pasture, or comug 
hack to lurs from pvov.liug abroad, indicates 
their capacity of memory See, how the Jog 
recognizes its old master* Without mem iry 
this is impossible Now, 1 earnestly a«L if th a so 
are the eftects of mitter Since these and many 
other powors which we detect in animils cannot 
be attributed to mnttor, they certainly belong to 
tntn l , for, in the vast empire of uature there aro 
but two substance* tint luve permanent existe ic», 
and these are the mind and the in itter, Irom 
which rll things both nmmite ami mam iute 
d-rne their being, and into which they ultnmiely 
rev dve Hence, the distinction of soul and 
in-tnck put forth by the cruelty of Hesb-eaters, is 
altogether null aud old 
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Tlio disabiltf j of animals to cope with men in 
the human puisuits is due, not to their possession 
of different actuating pi maples, but to thtir 
imperfect adaptation of orgnnism to such pursuits 
Had the moiphokgicnl and physiological Mine- 
tuies of onmml (tomes been similar and identic d r 
there would haws been no clarification of animals 


mto fom animal kingdom*, which spccmh/ntion 
suhdnides into uo fcwei than 6<1 000 *>prciee at 
piesent As the mental force acts through the 
medium o( the ludv, which is *o much muled, 
H9 cfhcts ore modified bv the Mutability of 
sit uc tural condition* Hail all these ciictimMnnccs, 
which vnry by virtue oi the dihcitncu of bodilr 
const Miction, been c(.n«tmt, .itul the extern «1 


efiects lesulnng from the internal workings of 
the vivifying punciple different in nun and 
hi ults, the supposition of their po««cssini» diffeient 
jirmciples would hate been fair ami valid But the 
the difference of organisation, discovered by clft' 
horate itsenrchos ol science, unnhiiatrs the ( opnlnr 
conclusion that mum ds do not j o* s ess souls If n 
photographer spoils lip negative by taking it m 
the pale light of the horu out il «ui', can he deny 
the actinic property of solar rnvs 9 If a hmp 
without a chimney our] a nficttot does not give 
light as white ns nnothei furnished with them, is 
the divrraily of c fleet duo to the diflcrence of light 
wid kei o-ine i Inthe some nnniui, the vital 

l U8 ! de th <Mnnt<?ru,ns it were, ot 
04,000 kinds of phases of bodv, n> the some in 
Rtaulunlme, lut tbo light of divusity 0 f 
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actions is due to tlie variety of colors of media 
Hence, thore 13 no difference in the phj steal nature 
of souls of all anuinls the difference) of a’tions 
arises from the diffcrenco of channels, through 
which tho exertion of mental energy is exhibited 
to us. Even among men wo observe the differ- 
ence of mtellectail endowments, as for example, 
in idlols and philosophers But this diffirence, 
great ns it i«, can not warrant as to conclude that 
ibov possess different vital principles The 
anatomist ascribes it to the varying weight of 
Lrwn« Therefore H i« improper to think that 
animals are no more than ucai matter, and that 
mati alone possesses the soul 

Having thus got hold of the sallying points of 
the intiire of soul, let ns next consider whether 
sis trinsmigratton is a hot or fiction Like 
all other things, the truth of metempsychosis 
must fulfill the conditions of fh* following crucial 
t^t* II will cither stand or fall, nccordmg as it 
Joe R or doe*» not piss through them 

I — h wu«f 6 (* ait'Sted by the ec-nscs 

It has already be«n proved that the soul per- 
\ ad*s the whole nnun il kingdom, and tint the 
diversity of actions is due to the peculiar bodily 
cotiFtnjcU in, tlnoiigli which the offsets of vital 
force aro trnnsmitiod to the external world It 
is also worth i hilo to remark that eyes claim 
Superiority to other sciircs by virtue of their rank 
«vn 1 quality, and that, thereforo, ocular testimony 
is m«-t coiumcing to nil Hence, wo shall give, 
no example of the metamorphoses of insects 
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thereby God, 'is it were, graphically tllnsliatec 
tian e niigraliou before our tyrs , lm, vbnt ib 
metamorphosis to lower nuimals, incUnipsythosn 
is to human btwg3 

Wow, butteiflua and moths pi«s through lliree 
stages, which completelt diflcr fiom one another 
These insect*, m the ltuny «iason, are sttn crawl- 
ing upon tin ground m (he shape of reptiles 
This is their first singe of mctatno'phoSts, wherein 
they ure called lnnai or caterpillars and grubs. 



Calcipillcii 


The larva is vermiform, segmented, provided 
i i cct and ninsticutoiy organs, and cats green*" 
ieaves voraciously Having remained in this 
condition for some time, ,n which it undergoes 

J f u nge8 ° f skw ' ,fc P nsFee 1,lt0 its second 
2f M J db f° ra0S , # P l, P n > "bich gradually ns- 
r 0 ™) f lir > sa,18 ( ,a whieh alt the 
functions of vitality are at a fullslop In this 



Chi ysalis 



stage it looks like n pearshnped marble of um sual 
brillinnc) It can be detached from the leaf or 
the object it is stuck to, and carried about m 
hand* If this is kept till maturity, which takes 
ouly a few days, it is transformed into a beautiful 


Imago 


butterfly This is the third stage, which is called 
iimgo It now possesses four legs, two anlenn.c, 
and four splendid membraneous wings Also we 
eee that these stages are passed in different ele- 
ments Caterpillars crawl npon the ground or 
swim in water, while m adult or last stage these 
insects fly in the air. These changes of animals 
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are so similar to our transformations, that the 
word sonl itself means a butterfly in Greek 

II — It must be infer) eil /torn present circunx- 
Btances 

When a child is horn, it begins to suck its 
mother’s teats to extract milk from them. The 
young ones of animals take to their elements 
almost as soon ns they merge into life Now, this 
piece of knowledge is not acquired by them in 
this world, which they have just entered It 
must have been acquired by them in an antece- 
dent life, for all knowledge is adventitious and 
therefore acquired , the capacity of knowledge 
being native to the mind Tims the amount of 
knowledge at birth ptesupposes a preceding 
life 

Also, all animals from man down to animal- 
cules eviuce the fear of death It is, no doubt, 
due to the knowledge of agonies accompanying 
death But the queslion is, When and how 
have they acquired it ? Because, pleasure and 
pain cannot be learnt ft ora the example of others 
Nobody knows how much parn a patient of dis- 
ease actu illy suffers People may feign to ba 
sorry m sympathy with him , but feel actually 
they cannot, aud therefoie neither conviction nor 
the consequent fear can be produced iu their 
imud As then horror of death is not a mere 
Bbara but a real one, it cannot be said ' to arise 
flora simple sight, even though it were « possible 
Jn the cause of children or young ones of nmraala 
It proceeds from the bottom of heart ‘Therefore 
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it tmsl have been actnally experienced by all 
To take another example, wo cannot know the 
taste of a fruit, unless we actually eat it Second 
hand knowledge is merely potential, and, there- 
fore, not convincing to the mmd Bub this is 
actual, namely, everyboly knows the taste of the 
fruit of death, and, therefore, avoids to taste its 
hi tteraes3 again Thin this fear of death cannot 
hut arise from the actual extiertenco of mortal 
aginies But nobidy has suffered death in tho 
present life while it list* Therefore the inevit- 
able conclusion is that ail mast havo died before, 
that is to si3 r , m some preceding hie 

Again, we discivor tho unequal distribution of 
happiness on earth and tho vast difference of 
intellectiid and corpora il endowments m tho in- 
(Uviduils of hum m spocios If these in»qu ilities 
be mb wont in tho nature of sub-itatiaos i\ hioli 
co npose men, no nil movement can ever be expect- 
ed , for the shortcomings will ho natunl and 
therefore psTiniuout But we know th it this 13 
not the case. 

Tne mind ts ca lablc of very great improvement 
unler favorable Burroun hugs , while the discrep- 
ancies of tho holy roinim invariable For ex- 
ample, the mind of women can acquire the accorat 
phshmsnts of men . hut their difference of sex 
which apuertams to their bo lies, cannot ho 
obhfcera'ed unler any circumstances jfmee 
the visible incongruities, which wo perceive ip 
individuals, nte not from tho internal constitution 
of souls lu like m uiuor, it c.ia bo shown that 
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ttiese disproportions are <3 tie to the essential 
nature Of the matter, which is the same in all 
animals j nitrogen, oxygen* hydrogen, cnrboni 
fend a few earths being their components of bodies 

We haVe, therefore, no other caUse left to 
account for individual dissimilarities than the 
peculiar arrangement of material pattides of 
auimal organism Now, this ,cati never arise 
from mere matter , for it is incapable of mould- 
ing itself to the diversity of design, 'which is 
foreign to its nature As this is not due to the 
inertia of matter) so it is likewise not doe to an 
act of our will Had this been the Case, every- 
body would have chosen or made the very best 
of it for one’s self. But it is known to all that 
neither our will nor our skill has any hand in 
the formation of our bodies Consequently the 
diversified construction of bodies, which are the 
media of mental exertion, and therefore the 
sources of joy and sorrow, is due to the Divine 
Architect of the universe But the high opinion 
we have of the sublime moral justice and charac- 
ter of the Universal Sovereign, cannot without 
blasphemy assign the variations in question to his 
mere will or freak of fancy Since they are uot 
due to his mere will, they must originate from the 
council of his will , and wh it is done m council 
is founded upon reasons Wliafc else can these 
reasons be, on winch the divine moral justice has 
been exercised, than our own actions ? We know 
that we are subject to the rage of passions and 
, 1,1 tensity of appetites, which commit great 
uavoc on the peaceful kingdom of our intellects. 
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In snob intellectual ruins we do those tilings 
which we ought not to do at nil The moral 
evil, thus brought on by our folly, receives appro- 
priate moral 1 retribution from the council of 
Divine will. But the moral evil or aggregnte am, 
for which the Divme justice has given us rewards 
and punishments from the very beginning of life, 
as exemplified m our existing circumstances, was 
not committed m the present 'life, which begins 
variously m individuals The misery of virtuous, 
and the happiness of vicious persons are not due 
to the works of their present life Therefore these 
works, the bases of Divine justice, must Lave been 
done before their present life But it has already 
been proved that m the peformnnce of aotions the 
mind is dependent upon union with the body 
Hence, the visible inequalities pf intellectual and 
corporeal possessions being thus due to the works 
of pre-existence, the antecedent life of animals ib 
proved beyond a shadow of doubt 

, HI — It must be exemplified in nature 

Our transamination is similar to the changes 
we notice in the material world The example of 
butterfly is already given in ocular testimony 
The vegetable and the inorganic matter presents 
us with the same phenomenon. We see that 
nature throws up various forms at every moment, 
but out of the same materials No new matter 
is ever created afresh. The quantum of existence 
remains exactly the same as before. Trees, after 
producing leaves and fruits for a certain tune, 
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mould mto dust and form tbe plastic material for 
rising plants The vegetables forming our food 
nourish our bodies, and then going out as excre- 
tion become manure or compositive stud for new 
plants, that is to say, assume new foi ms after £0- 
mg through the various processes of decomposition 
and combination Clouds are formed out of water 
ram down, and again become watoi Mountains 
are reduced to dust by tlio action of rmn and 
frost, and earned down by torrents and riveis to 
tbe bottom of sea, where they are .ignm made 
mountains by aqueous nnd igmous ngonties 
Though configuration maj bo different at each 
change, yet tbe plastic substance, winch supports 
these transformations, is essentially the same ns 
ever Chemistry, plry sics, and the like branches 
of natural science are the copious illustrations 
of the indestructibility and changeability of matter 
which, m fact, are their onlj foundation Philo- 
sophers hn\e filled volumes to prove that nature 
is eternal, and is unchangeable m substance but 
changeable in phenomenon No particular form 
is essential to it. The same is true of mind Just 
ns material atoms an mge themselves m any form 
without losing their essence, so cpmtual tioms 
enter the forms made by matter without any loss 
to their essential properties, only that tlio forms, 
which spiritual atoms enter into, are no longer 
called matter , but, owing to the peculiar effects 
produced in them by the action of spiritual atoms, 
they are termed auimals. 

Hence, wo shall bo born and die often and 
often Bulb and death are transitions from one 
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to nnotlier life It has been already said that 
phenomena are transitory, but the substance 
which supports these phcnomona is permanent 
Now, life is a time in which a certain senes of 
phenomena takes place When these pass away, 
life is said to bo at its end But when another 
series of phenomena begins to happen, another 
life comes into oeing The sabstinoe, called, soul 
remains permanent all this while. Thus our 
lives nre states, and like all states they pass and 
repnss over us like the changes of seasons over 
the face of the earth 

IV — h mimt be sanctioned by philosophy 

That the doctnno of transmigration is taught hy 
eminent sages aud philosophers all oierjthe world, 
and especially m India, the ccnire of ancient 
learning, enn haidly b? doubted Among many 
learned anoints, may be mentioned, foi the <?uko 
of example, Jaimnu, Gotama, and Confucius m 
the Fust, and Zoroaster, Fythogorus and Plato in 
the West the leader is icfcrred to then works 
for verification In our tunes Malnrsln Da} n- 
nand Sainswali, the modern luminary of nncionb 
learning and the founder of Aiya Samnj, has - 
triumphantly maintained the doctrine of me- 
tempsychosis in the faoc of all the priests or the 
world He expounds it m his Introduction to the 
vedus find SatyartU Prakash flight of kno^Iege}, 

V — It mvM be pioved fiom history 

Almost all the ancient nations, for example, the 
Indians, Chinese, Chaldeans, Jledes, Assyrians, 
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Egyptians, Greeks, and Druids believed m it, ns 
enn be shown from their history Tho fact is well 
known that it can bo ascertained from any school 
teacher of history 

But ceitam religious sects of comparatively 
modem time teach to the contrary, viz that we 
are born but once However, ns they' advance 
no proofs beyond the questionable authority of 
then sacred books, they can not be believed by 
the persons who walk in the light of reason Now, 
the question is whether or not some tenets of 
these peoplo of fnth either disprove tlnmselvcs 
or indirectly confirm our theory Their system 
of faith teaches that this world is a place of tnal 
Here it is naturally suggested what Ibe-tno 13 of 
this trial It must be for the benefit of either 
the trier, i e God, or the tried, 1 e , animals If 
God wishes to know the nnturo of Ins dentures, 
— for there can bo no other object of tnal, — he 
thereby shows his ignorance , because, if he al- 
ready knows, this trial is useless But an 
ignoiant God is no God at all the true God 
being omniscient Thereforo it cannot be for 
the benefit of God Then it must be for the good 
of creatures But this requires several trials , for 
it is already said that the mind, which actuates 
all animals, is capable of great improvement and 
degeneracy, and' that, being immortal, there can 
be no counting of its stages of progress or retrog- 
ression Now, all these stages require to be 
tested If the ex nninntion ends partially, the 
meutai capacity of great modification is superflu- 
ous But we know taut in nature nothing is 
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superfluous On the contrai'y, everything is 
necessarily intended for some purpose or other 
Henoe, the mind must be examined many times 
As the place of examination is this world ex hypo- 
thec, it must, on that account, appear on earth as . 
mauy times But it is ne\er found here except 
lu union with some body Hence, it must incar- 
nate again and again 

In human schools the examinee is tested at 
each step of his progress If successful, he is 
awarded ceitificntes for the various degrees. But 
if unsuccessful, he is allowed as many chances as 
he hkes., till he successfully passes m the presonh- 
ed test, when he commences another If mnn is 
so just, how is it tint God has nob even the equal 
amount of justice ? ]\Ien pre oonsigned either to 
paradise or to hell, according to their belief or 
disbelief in their sj stem of Faith Thus we see 
that these people cannot do without the union of 
body and soul , and here we find that souls enter 
nnd go out of their bodies four times, ftwme in 
the world and twice at tesurrection), which are 
really as many births nnd deaths Is pot this a 
prucje from of transmigration ? 

^preover, these faithful people make a great 
mistake in the manufacture of ther dogmas of 
faith The body, which has dipd once, will 
die again, what though it may be renewed with 
the waters of life Because the order of God is 
that all bodies, composed of protemnceous and 
azotic elements of no mutual affinities, as nitrogen 
and exygen are, cannot retain stability for a long 
time Also, “ as the result of the large numbers 
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of atoms which enter into the composition of 
organic brdus, we find that substance** of tlnsclass 
ore singularly unstable-— the stability of alt 
chemical combinations, eten amongst inorganic 
bodies, general!} decreased number ot atoms associ- 
ated in the compound of much larger aggregations 
of atoms than moignnic, are proportionately more 
unstable , and this instnbitit} is increased by the 
fact that man} organic substances contain mtio- 
gen, an element feeble and of undecided affinities ” 
Thus the supposition of resm reef ion, \\h<n care- 
ful!} examined, is eithei nbmrd or corroborates 
(lie doctiine of tram migration, ly which nil souls 
often and ofien put cn new bodies, which nalur.il- 
J\ deem, till flit} arc sufficient!} punfied to enter 
the lmfiable beatitude of God 

VI — It must Ic necessary 

One of the objects of trnmimgration is the 
ptinficiiion of souls to qunh/} llicin for the attain- 
ment ot enh niton, which is flit ir return to God, 
after being once sepamted from Hun For this 
pm pose tiio soul aleno is competent , for the 
ihatiei, which cannot reach e\en the sail, can 
much less go to God, the still subtler substance 
than the soul But souls ennnot approach God 
m all states To do so, they must ho perfectly 
pure Unless the} are complete!} hoi} and hal- 
lowed, the} cannot obtain God b} any means. 
Thor< foie those souls which baro not requ’site 
qualifications, mud return to some woild, where 
alone monts oi dements nro acquired , and as 
these aro feasible ou!y in cornpan} with some kind 
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of body, winch does not and cannot Inst long 
from the nature of its component elements, souls 
must appeal and reappear in bodies, till they ore 
wholly purified so ns to get access to God, the 
treasury of intelligence, holiness, and happiness 

But it tuny be said that thoso souls, which aro 
not qualified for cither heaven or hell, are sent 
down to purgatory, the place of purification 
Well, ns purgntoiy is one and uniform, it is not 
ht for pun tying all souls, not two of witch, we 
notice in. the world, have equal and same impuri- 
ties Yimous hinds of impurities require various 
hinds of purification To tnhe n concrete exam- 
ple, suppose we Imic some pieces of metal, wood, 
earth, and cotton Now, cicnbody huows that 
we cannot use otio kind of pnnfiontoiy process in 
cleaning them all To clean them, therefore, wo 
must rub the piece of metal with powder, piano 
the piece of wood, hum the piece of enrth, and 
wm-.Ii the pieccof cotton with nlhnh So we require 
a« many puigntones as there nro people in tbo 
world But they nro not Therefore wc must 
return many times to worlds 

VII— It must be possible. 

That the repealed unions ot body and soul do 
not militate against the laws of tmlme to destroy 
then possibility, is sufficiently demonstrated iiom 
the reality of such unions at the presont moment 
Nor arc they inconsistent with our notions of 1 
God’s creatne powers If God cannot unite our 
body and soul together os lie lias actually done at 
proaent, his omnipotence is gone and with it his 
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godhead too, giving room to chance , for, ib is 
chiefly the cbarncteiistiC of chance alone that ip 
can produce things bat once , whereas, design 
repeats what it once produced Thus {die impos- 
sibility of transmigration results m chance, which 
is another name of atheism Further, since the 
nature qf soul does not depend upon the construc- 
tion of body, it is not impossible for soul to enter 
into any body, which may he a convenient ac- 
commodation for it , only that it is metamorphosed 
lntq an animal It it be urged that it canpot enter 
into fl certain body, it is tfierefiom plain that the 
body, which it cannot eptep ip to, is not suited to 
contain it Hence, the capacity of oody being 
the measure of soul, 11 becomes material, and 
therefore perishable, which has been pioved to be 
impossible 

But the impossibility of our permanent residence 
in hell or heaven is evident from the nature of our 
bodies, \yhieh have been scientifp ally proved tq 
be very unstable Here it may be said that we 
shall receiye ne\y bqdie«, which will last for ever 
"\Vell, first tfim is opposed to the-purport of res ir* 
reotion, which raige§ j;he snipe bodies or constructs 
them with earthly materials , secondly, all, besides 
God and soul, is matter, the material of bodies 
Ijpw, the natuie ol matter is so’ far ascertained 
from its knoyn primary characteristics, that we 
can confidently affirm that it is phenomenally 
changeable ip the tyhole universe Therefore 
heaven aud hell together with oui new bodies, 
■which are all made ap of material things, as 
cap be proved from their description, will pass 
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fcponding result For instance, running pers£ 
11s exeicise helps digestion } a bundle of e 
t blown into fire raises the tempeiatnre of* 
house , a slight strike in an organ pioduc, 
sound , study brings b*ippine«s to the stud 
chanfi delights the donor and the receiver , ' 
so forth In short, whatever we do, piod 
Borne result sooner or later Bow m rainy set 
reap in spimg Lnboui in boyhood, enjoj, 
manhood Educate your son while you ar< 
vigour, and he will suppoit jou in yot)r„ 
age Then how can people's works of whole., 
ri«ult in nothing ? To say that they me awnf 
with residence in htaien or hell, is equal to 
mg that all woik«, howevei various in amount 
quahtj, are equally lewnidcd or punished 
see that vatious kinds of energy produce tar 
kinds of result The faunet’s labor prorft 
(orn , the coipcnleiV, fuinitnie , the smith’s, l< 
Ihe potter’s, earthenwaics , and so forth A« 
them into good and bad, and jou will get deg, 
in them Then how can our various mnumeu 
woiks piodute the same remit ? Hence 0111 v 
ous works wilt bear various fruits And tint 
what we find m the woild, and this is what 
doctime of trunsnugi ation leaches, viz what 
sow, that we reap 

Here it mat be asked hovr we enu do wo 
before 0111 birth Ceitnml) it is a pniadox 
unthinking 1 ersons H we think, we shall f 
that whatever is in existence in the present r 
nient, was never m non-existence in thp past, 1 
■will it ever be so in the future time Take a ci 
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creto cxatttplo Tim bou*e jou sit in, was m 
mines b* fore its erection The clmir 30a sit on, 
wax once growing m the forest, befoio the car- 
penter shaped it into its present form The-e 
thoughts } on rend, existed in m3 mind Bet ire 
I cot them fchex bnd existed in m3 tencher s 
mind In short, there is no absolute beginning 
of things Hence wo existed ho fore our birth 
If it he sud thnt our scml is made nt birth, it is 
-ipketl of vbnl muteri il it is made If it is made 
of lb* will of Go I, then (ho Will of God is our 
prc-ex»«tence And if it is made of nothing, then 
it should be nothing still ; lor, nothing cannot be 
oomort*d into nny thing D» nn3 thing what von 
like vith a e> pher, yon will always get a e>phec 
from it In fine, existence comes out of existence, 
tion-existinui from non-existence 

But we hnor (hat our soul is in existence 
Therefore, according to the above meontroiertudo 
liw, we existed boloro our birth Since mental 
actmtv is our cs«ciiitnl property, and this activity 
i« the cau o e of our works , we, therefore, were 
doing r ork before our birth It has been proved 
that onr soul being a vital force, acts in our body 
to do works ; for a force, which docs not act and 
has nothing to net on, is a nnii-onbty, which in 
the ca«c of our soul, is contradicted from its 
actual bung Thus, before our birth we were m 
life, winch is denominated from its essential 
characteristic of activity or the performance of 
v*ork“ and the presmt Plate of things is the 
nec^sarv resequence of their pre*e\istent co- 
cfliucats Such is the import of the dootuue 
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recollection, and the involuntary, rometnbnnce 
"Firstly, e cannot recollect our previous 
life, because we cannot concentrate our attention 
fo it , and without the concentration of attention 
nothing can bo recalled into mind In our world- 
ly state, oil the contrary we are possessed with 
distraation, which is one of the char icterislics of 
the weak mind When the mind is detracted, it 
cannot rivet its attention to any object, but takes 
flight ivith lightening speed from object to object 
The result is, that nothing can be thoroughly 
known. That this is our present mental state, 
one can hardly doubt 

To train the mind to concentrate attention on 
n given object, is the subject of “ yog” or the 
science of mental abstraction Tins science was 
vory successfully cultivated to its prelection by 
our ancients, ,and its advantages are shown in 
their scientific, deductions, which still defy the 
most adverse Criticism of logical ingenuity of 
modern tuneg In the treatises of “ yog ” men- 
tions are made, that there were such persons, who 
could know how many lives they hnd lived, and 
how many more they had to live m order to effect 
their emancipation fiom terrestrial bondage to 
obtain palvntion or union with God It is no 
wonder that the people of modern times, whose 
nuud is deeply engrossed with material pleasures, 
should not recolleot a thing which requires the 
complete abstraction of ntind from the corporeal 
covering But th s circumstance, viz ,,tbe want 
of recollection cannot destroy the above argument 
m favor 6f transmigration. 
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Secondly, our remembrance is guided, by ex- 
ternal objects In a journey tbe objects in our way 
remind us of many things of bouse and borne , 
altbougb there Is no necessary connection between 
them Bub in the case of metempsychosis tbe 
objects of our previous life are annihilated , for, 
they are only a phenomenon, and not n substance. 
By the time we are born again even in this 
woild, our friends and relatives must also pass 
away So there can be nothing to excite our 
remembrance lb must, by the bye, be borne in 
mind that transmigration does not teach that we 
are reborn in the same locality and instant that 
we die in Hence remembrance is an irrelevant 
objection 

t 

Generally, the 'memory of a thing is different 
from tbe thing itself If we cnnnofc recollect or 
remember that we once saw a person, it oannob 
disprove the fact of our perception, ns the person 
perceived asserts that he was once seen by us 
Such facts are 1 of daily occurrence 

Agam, memory, to use the mathematical 
lunguftge, vanes directly as the intensify of con- 
sciousness, and indirectly as the length of time 
If the consciousness of a thing is dim nnd the 
time of it long, there is scarcely any memory of 
it But, on tbe other baud, tbe intense conscious- 
ness cf a short time quickly revives things m 
mind However, if a passion intervenes between 
the actual perception and the recollection of a 
thing, and that passion is such as lias reached its 
height, it is sure to obliterate all notions of the 
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thing perceived from the surfaoo of memory. 
For instance, if a man, who has done ns many 
pood services, which can be recollected id the 
moment of calmness, happens to quarrel with a*, 
it is a fact that no memory of the past comes to 
pacify us Now, iu the case of transmigration, 
the two lives, viz the past and the present, e 
separated by death and buh as well as an indefi- 
nite *nterval between them And it is known to 
all that pain is highest when these changes take 
place Hence, all , memory of lives is effaced 
from the mind The renson is a source of our 
thankfulness to God. By a wise provision of 
N ilure the greatest pam is alwiys followed by n 
swoon, in which the most evcrutiatmg pain is 
suffered with great heroism or perfecb apathy, 
it sometimes bo hapucns that a Bwoon is preceded 
by a peculiar atate of auad, in which pure percep- 
tion of objects rein uns, while all pam or action 
departs fvora the body But this stnpefactio i, 
for so U is called, does not last long, it is soon 
followed by an overwhelming swoon, in wlnoh all 
the senses are, as it were, reduced to dead matter, 
and nothing cau be recollected or felt. In such' 
states it has been observed that previous linage 
ai e to»nlly forgotten Therefore in the case of 
birth and death, than which no pam can he 
greater, and before which any swoon may be 
vailed a conscious state, we can never expect the 
chum of our thoughts to be unbroken. 

Also, memory is greufcly dependent upon the 
fitate of body, so much so that some have been 
led thereby to confound it with fbe material effect 
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bf mechanical organism 3?or msfance, in ill* 
health it is greatly reduced In long fastings, 
tiuch as quadrttgesima or lent, all memory of the 
past entirely disappears This has been tried m 
the case of learned men, who could not reproduce 
their learning m such states Then how can 
we have memory when the body is reduced to 
elements ? 

1 Again, in the life we fcnnnot recollect the things 
df -lufanoy. Oftentimes m examinations the 
things learnt almost by heart cannot be exactly 
leproduced This being the case, to talk of the 
, membry of things, removed from us by an indefi- 
nitely loftg time, is quite useless Therefore the 
*ant of memory is no argument against the fact 
of a thing. 

There is another fact connected with memory } 
tamely, that could we recollect our works of pre- 
eiistefat lives, and consequently loresee the natnr* 
nl evils resulting therefrom, we should have been 
doubly Unfortunate Gnrjfiys would have been 
lesseued, and soi rows increased Therefore our 
lot would have surpassed the intended bound, 
Und at last the end of Providence been frustrated 
These unnecessary things are kept off by our 
■tvant of memory Suppose we could divine that 
so and so tvould kill us, for we killed bun msome 
antecedent life This would act in us like a con- 
stant incubus, pnrnljze, all our pleasures, and 
probablv bring death itself pnor to the time it 
naturally -falls dtie Thus it would mar the 
justice of Qod So our want of memory is a 
piece of good luck. - J 
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It is snid flint transmigration cannof pfirify 
souls, for nobod) knows that he suffers from such 
and smh sms of previous life so ns to avoid the 
rep<tition of than Now m reply to thmiy 
suffice it to snv, that it ?s tho only way to purge 
souls of sms Though the poiticulnr actual know- 
ledge oF si ns of previous life is generally impos 4 
Bible from reasons already given, yet the general 
inferential knowledge of them is in tho under 4 
standing power of all from the natural connection 
of cause nnd effect For instance, every, body 
knows that punishment is the result of crime So 
let him avoid crime that he may not snflef 
punishment for it Our instinctive delight ill 
virtue and abhorrence of vice are faint glimmer- 
ings of our remembrance of pfeviotiu life. But 
even people's lecollecliotl of sms of previous lffO 
would not have prevented thfln from the repeti-* 
turn of them, seeing that in their patent life 
tlioj are again nnd again punished for these 
repetition of crimes Recollection would rather 
blunt their moral sensitiveness When we sect 
that crimes are puuishcd in this world, where 
justice exists almost m name, how can then wo 
expect that the Universal judgo whose body is 
justice, and whose judgment is truth, will over- 
look our works at Ins formation of us * There- 
fore, the present state of things and the moral 
justice of God, which constitute transmigration, 
sufficiently teach sensible persons what to do and 
wlmt not to do 

In conclusion let us enumerate some advant- 
ages that recommend the doctrine to our accep- 
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tion. (1) It maintains the justice of God , for it 
teaches that we get what we deserve (2) It is 
a source of general happiness , for it opens salva- 
tion to nil without the distinction ot creed or 
color (3) It inspires ns with love for God, for 
it teaches that God is ready to receive us (4) It 
guards us from sms , for it shows by existing 
things that our sms shall not escape punishment 
(5) It helps our progress to perfection , for it 
gives us many chances foi amondment (6) It 
prove^oui immortality and the quickness of God’s 
justice , for it says that as soon as man dies he 19 
sent away to the state in which he can reap the 
fruits of Ins works (7) It well divides eternity ; 
for it distributee our lives over its immensity, as 
contradistinguished from another absurd division 
ot it into a life of three score and fen years m 
one pnrt and a blank of countless millions of 
years in another part (8) It accounts for the 
mercy of God , for it permits the most smful 
man to qualify himself for heaven, notwitbstand* 
mg his repetition of wickedness (9) It fulfills 
our desires , for whatever we cannot get m one 
we get m another life (10) It satisfactorily 
explains the unequal distribution of happiness m 
the world , for it regards it as the necessary 
consequence of people’s various works of anterior 
life Hence, let us uccept metempsychosis as the 
fundamental law of theodicy . — Amen ! 


GODS INCARNATION 

The expression moans God’s “ assuming flesh 
or taking a human bod\ and the nnturc of man” 
Its Sanscrit is oiufuj, which signifies God’s de- 
scent Tims lliere is very little dillerpnce between 
these two Mgnificaiions It is n vciy popular 
doctrine It sways the faith of the liinjnnh, not 
only of the Indian* but also of the Kuiopenns 
Hence, it is a doctrine which well desenes our 
attention As it is a rule with ns not to take 
things at second huni, it is woilh our while 
to examine it hefoie wc accept or reject it 

At the outset of onr inquiry into the doctrine 
of God’s iiicirnntion, three question* crop out m 
out imn 1 f 1) Wh it is God ? (2) How does He 
keep on the communication of self ? (3) Is thete 
•un necessity for such n supernatural intercourse 5 
Let us consider them m order 

With regaid to the Gist question, that is to 
snVi the knowledge of God’s mtius, attnbutes, 
and ways of actum, two souices aie open to ns, 
vi" , the observation of the external world and 
the intuition of onr own heait. 
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Well, what does the world say of Goa ? In it we 
find that things constantly appear and disappear. 
The sun, for instance, shines upon the ocean 
the water of which is consequently heated nnd 
evaporated Vapors thus formed ascend nnd 
form clouds, which burst forth in torrents of ram, 
upon the earth and cover its saiface w^th veidnre 
In this phenomenon all the circumstances, viz 
the shining of the sun, the heating of the ocean, 
the evaporating of water, the forming of clouds, 
the falling of ram, nnd the springing lip of vei- 
dure, foim a senes of events, each of which 
depends for its exi-tmce upon the presence of 
the other preceding it, and are called by philo- 
sophers the succession of causes nnd effects In' 
the above example the growing of verdure is the 
effect of rain-fall, which is therefore its cause 
Jn like manner, each succeeding event is the 
effect of pne preceding if, and each preceding 
circumstance is the cause of one follow mg it Iq 
this way, if we extend our observation to all the 
objects of tl>e world, we leave their plurality be- 
hind and nscmd to their unity thus in the 
above example, the various circumstances there 
enumeiated grndmlly lead us to their one cause, 
viz, the spin We may actually never reach that 
qmty of » nuses of the things of the world, but 
the confidence, thus gamed in our daily expert? 
ence, is tantamount to almost actual knowledge, 
derived from the mferenoe, of causality The 
cause of our inability to reachi the unity of all 
causes, which is called God in religion, is very 
clearly explained by the imagination of a poet m 
the following lines . — . 
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League all your forces thon, ye powers above, 

Join all, and try th’ omnipotence of Jovo, 

Let don n your golden, over lasting chain 
\\ liosc strong embrace holds hcav'n and earth and main » 
Strive all, of mortal and immortal Vrth, * 

To drag by this the Thunderer dpwp to earth 
Yo stn\o in vain , If I but Rtretch this hand, 

I leave the gods, the ocean, and the land , 

I fix the chain to great Olv mpus height, 

And the vast world hangs trembling in my sight, 

For But,h t reitm, unbounded and above , 

And Buch are men and gods compared to Jove 

What the poet argues to Bhow, is that the 
cham of ipaten il causes and effects reaches to 
God's throne, or iporo clearly, reveals His power 
hut not His actual person However, what we 
w tnt to prove, is nearly done, viz , the observ i- 
tion of things around as points to One Great 
Cause, which, in religion, is called God. 

Further, the same oh«ervalion presents to oup 
view tho beautiful order and disposition of things, 
their mutual adapt ibihty, their efficiency m 
4001WI phi lung tho end of their existence, thfeir 
indestructibility, and their preservation , and 
indelibly impresses upon oar mind the infinitude 
p f the Divine Architect’s wisdom ami power. 
Thus, the knowledge of God we at quire from our 
expei leuce of the external world, is that, beBides 
being the First Cause, He is omniscient and omni- 
potent. 

Now, if we turn to our mind, we come to the 
same conclusion We ash ourselves, for instance, 
if we have any hand in our appearanoe upon the 
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earth We are conscious that we have none Is 
it we that have constructed the body ? We know 
that we have not its complete knowledge at all, 
much less we know its construction. The uncer- 
tainty of our tenancy of it sadly humbles our 
pride of gientness, and makes us confess the 
existence of a superior, nay, infinitely superior 
power to ourselves Tins infinitely Bupenor 
power is no other than what we call God in le- 
hgious language Such is the knowledge of God 
our unassisted reasou picks up from experience 
and intuition 

To show that this knowledge of God tallies 
with the teachings of our Holy Scriptures, “the 
following two mantoas or verses me quoted from 
the sa< red -Vidas and Upanishats and rendered 
almost literally 

, JVu tnsya piatvna ask yasyn nama mahady- 
alult , 

ILranyagai bha ityc&ha ma ma Tnvstrf I'yesha, 
ya&man na jatah ityeshah — Yajw , XXII 3 

Ihere can he no image, no nialch, and no like- 
ness of the Infinitn Spirit, the All-pervading 
bupreme Being , whose invocation consists in 
the obe'dieuce of His commandments revealed m 
the Holy Vedns, m the practice of virtue, and m 
the adoption of truth , whose eternal piotection 
is aakod by people m piayer , who ib the resb 
and support of the universe, and who is con- 
sequently nevei bom of any creature. 
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Tho I)eity is glorious — sliming m soul and 
spice, formless — illimitable, filling all, existing' 
inside and outside, t mbotn — free from the necessi- 
ty of assuming flesh — unchangeable — eternal, 
unencumbered with passions — respiration — glands 
of action- — organs of the senses, liotj*, all-wise, 
absolute — under!} mg both mind and matter 
How, let us nppl} our knowledge of Qod, acquned' 
by unassisted reason and confirmed by divine 
philosophy, to the examination of the inonrnation 
doctrine, which brings us to the consideration of 
the second question, viz , — How does God como 
down to the earth ? 

We have seen that the holy texts make an 
open dinvowal of God’s incarnation, which 
teaches that God is frequently bom of woman. 
This doctrine is supported by almost all ‘mod em 
religious, books such as the Puranas and many 
Ji tallies. So we have been brought tb a puzzling 
dilemma To extricate ourselves from it, we must 
refer tbe question to piofnne' arguments , for tho 
mere authority of books will'uot do in the present 
state of things ( As w e have 'been to profaDo argil- 
menfs and Holy Scriptures to get a clear notion" 
of God, so wo must go to our profane arguments 
and modern religious books to realize the idea of 
God's mcarndtion, 

As regards tho Puranas, tluTbooks of modern 
religion, the doctrine of incnmatiori is so clearly 
taught therein tlmi m bare statement of tho doc- 
trine docs awn} with the necessity of quoting riny ‘ 
paiticulai phsMgi him thdib. llib well kdow a 
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that the Bhngwat makes Chnshnn and the Bhasbn 
Rqmayan, R im to be the incarnations of God 
So, as far as the authority of these books is con- 
cerned, the matter, viz , that God descends to the 
earth, is as plain as that fish is nob man, or day 
is not night Let us, therefore, go to profane 
arguments to settle the question. 


Now, the attributes of God, as ' enumerated 
above both m holy te^ts and onr inferences, mili- 
tate against the conditions of incarnation, and 
make the thing altogether impossible of occurrence 
For instance, the doctrine of incarnation makes 
the Formless assume the human form, the Unborn 
he borq of woman, the Unchangeable change his 
mind and body, the Immortal suffer the agonies 
of death, the Infinite limited by the boundaries 
of tho body, the Omnipotent unable to cope with 
weak and insignificant iqau his own cieatqre, the 
Qmnisoient ignorant of the designs of his mur- 
derers qr any kmd of knowledge, the Eternal 
transitory, the Holy soiled with vile passions, the 
Self-shming stand in peod of sunlight, the Solf- 
ejcisbent depend upon food for his life, and the 
Upholder of the universe reside m smal villages * 
Can any thing, 0 Reader, be more absurd than , 
this monstrous doctrine of God’s incarnation ' 
How can the’fimte — the huipan body-r-sontain or 
inclose the infinite — God ? Is, it not the same to 
say that a part contains the whole ? God is 
omnipresent and nil-pervading as proveed above. 
TJhere is ho place an the universe, where He is 
not present. How can then we say that He 
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come3 down to the earth ? Was ho nob present 
there before ? The docirino first implicitly denies 
his presence and than brings him down I 
think it is believed by all that God is the govei- 
nor of the whole universe, where nothing is dono 
without his knowledge Now, it is asked to 
whom he did make over the charge of tho inim- 
merible worlds, whon lie cime down to the earth, 
which is scarcoiy higgnr than a mere speck m tho 
chart of heavens , for the appointment of prosy 
b the assertion of two infinite divinities Tims 
we see that tho incarnation dootrmo of tho 
Pnrrmas is oppose! *0 both oar reason and tho 
Bo!) Vedas Ilonco, we should not hesitate m 
abandoning it all at once For those who still 
require some authority m giving up tho thing 
unsupported by the H dy Vedas an l the hmtim 
reason, the internal monitor of God, lob the fol- 
lowing couplet suffice, as it conns from AI mu, 
higher than whom there is n i authority on tho 
Aryan law orBharmi Shastra m tho decision of 
ambiguous matters 

vrem' ntfirn t 

It moans that whon tho Vedas, tho Dbarm a 
Shistra, an 1 the Parana? confra iicfc one another 
in any matter , the authority of the Vedas shoufd 
be accept id m preference to that of tho rest , an l 
when the Dharma Snastra and the Puranas alona 
aro consultel and found contradictory, the 
authority of the Dnarma Shastra should bo 
preferred to that of tho Purauas Therefore wa 
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have no hesitation in snymg thnfc the doctrine it 
a pore fiction, being unsupported 1 by the Holy 
Yedas and Dhaima Shastra So much tor the 
two questions, viz , what is God, and how dobs 
He descend to the'earth ? 

- i 

' Let us now briefly consider its necessity With 
Togard to this we ask — "What is its ohjpct, and can 
it be not accomplished otherwise ? As respects 
the object, people put forth various ends of God's 
descent They are mentioned m the following 
Sanscrit distiches from the 1 Gita 

t 

vrvm 

<rersrR \ 

They mean that when religion is hated and 
irreligion is loved, God incarnates himself to 
protect the vntuous and lo destroy the vicious. 

The Bible sajs that Eve in her longings ate an 
apple end also gave it *o her husband Adam, 
w,ho likewise did eat it (Gen III b). Since they 
who were the progmitors of mankind, were for- 
bidden ofGcdfrcw eating the fruic of Eden, 
their place of lesidecce, they committed a sin, 
■which, being against the Infinite G< d, is therefore 
infinite , that is lo 'vj all n unl> ml, who me the 
clu’diui cf Adiim and E\e, have sinned and cm- 
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cutty, deserve damnation But God, who 
loved mankind, nnd who knew that they would 
he unable to make infinite atonement tor infinite 
pm, came down (o the earth in the form of Jesus 
Cnrist, and killed lnmself on the cross at Jornsa- 
lcm, nnd thus alwohod those persons from the 
infiijito sin who might behove that Jesna Christ 
was God mid also tue Son of God 

As to the Piimmc reason for bringing God 
down to the earth, it is sufficient to say that God 
is present everywhere Ho can therefore punish 
nny one He likes, without assuming lh»sb, just in 
the same way ns He now produces and dostroys 
thing* Our religion is the precepts of the Vodns, 
which nre the theorems of knowledge, and which 
nro impressed upon the structure of the universe 
The Veda*, for instance, say that fire hums nnd 
i* usofnl to all in general Now none can destroy 
Ibis quality of fire by any amount of lmting 
Hence our reUguiu is etorna’ly protected There- 
fore, thw protection of religion being the end of 
the incarnation of God, its necessity is done 
nway with by tho eternal preservation of 
religion Inonrown days the Vodic religion 
was altogether abandoned and repudiated by all 
people ; but its intrinsic truth actuated the 
refined cense of Svanu Hiiyjinnnda Saraswati to 
preach its renownl , and v«c now sec how rapidly 
it progresses among the people, and that without 
the necessity of God’s incarnation 

As to the Biblical reason for God’s incarnifion, 
let it suffice to say that Adam and Eve u ere not 
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the progenitors of the whole rate of mankind j 
foi theie were people and places upon the cnith 
•when Adam and E\e came down (Gon IV, 14 42) 
Also, sm is not one of those diseases that me 
hereditary It comipts the sinnei’s mind only, 
who is theiefore punished A) God As minds of 
all pci sons ate difieienl and me not born one of 
the otliei like muieinii things, the coriupt mind 
of Adaln and Eie has not come down jn their 
descendants, eun supposing all mankind to be 
descended frdm them Again, it is a gicat in- 
tustice, if God'punisbes other ptisons than the 
real ofienders "We do not see m the world that 
the tempoial magistrate hangs , the son for the 
murder committed bj his father If man is so 
sensible and just, how tan we bebeie that God, 
who is infinitely wise, is so ignorant of the nature 
of crime and so unjust, as this wild and therefore 
blasphemous story of Adam’s fall and Chnst’s 
incarnation would have ns beliere Hence, it is 
altogether' a fiction of the Jewish priests, and 
should be at once adandoued to our great good 
and felicity — Amen 1 - 
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TRINITY 

Tho mosl important doctrine of the Chris tiuiit 
j«j wlnt they call the H0I3 Tnmly It moans 
the union ol tin 00 persons in one Godhead , uz , 
the Father, the Son, and the HoH Ghost The 
throe arc one and ono is tlnee They aro, as is 
Mere, tho sides of an equilateral triangle This 
strange doctrine v as first taught in the time of 
Conslantjuo tho Great, the founder of Constantin- 
ople, who died m 337 of the Christian ora As 
Christian Eects were multiplying at that tunc, 
and tho settled state of the Christians enabled 
them to study Greek philosophy, which proiohed 
many unpleasant doubts sulnctsno of Christian!* 
1y, it was thought adusnblo by ** the effcmiuale 

Huiperor ofthe Bospliorous," who was the great 

pali on of the Christians, his auxiliaries in ' his 
blmgglo for the oltninment of tho Roman hnn- 
pire, that a council of the leading bishops should 
settle tho religious disputes of the thmhulg 
Christians Accordingly , ho chlled ti i cohncil at 
Nice, where through tho learbed influence 61 
Athanasius, tho Bishop of Alexandria, the above 
doctrine was foimnlly promulgated in o 25 of tile 
Christian cm The English Christians, who noVr 
so mslst on the belief of Trinity in their conver- 
sion of tho Hindus, that without thoir unreserved 
and unqualified faith in it their conversion is. 
thought useless, Knew nothing of the matter that 
the Son was of tho sumo substance with tho 
Fatlioi before U10 sc> enth century of the Christian 
era Tlie followers of this doctrine, who are con- 
sidered orthodox, are called the Trinitarians 
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But there was another sect, which opposed the 
ohtnse sense of orthodoxy. In the time of Con- 
stantine, the father of Christianity, Anus was the 
head of this sect In Jus opinion there was as 
inuoh difference between the Father and the Son, 
,eis between the heaven, and the earth At present, 
,the seo't, which does not acknowledge the deifica- 
tion of, Jesus, is called the Unitarians. 

** ~ j * i 

, jUnphiloaophical, ns the doctrine is, the 6hnsti- 
ans were hot its original inventors It was long ago 
behoved by the Ilihdusin yphat they called Brahma, 
Vishnu, dnd'Mabeshn, — the creative, the preserva- 
tive and the destructive principle of the universe 
The Brahmins who were masters of the hnman 
nature,' thinking that the vulgar were unable to 
comprehend abstract truths and metaph} sical 
doctrines, ,d escribed them in highly allegorical 
and most fascinating language, winch, 'like all 
, other i things of .'theirs, stands unparalleled m the 
history of literature 1 The result of their poetic 
imagery. was the creation ef three distinct gods 
f of ike abo\e mentioned names The Egyptians 
also' had their trinities Their’ veneiable divini- 
ties Nypre OsiriSj ’ Bl hah, /and AnUin — PsJmaia, 
£>than‘U ( ,a,nd Oiri of Sanskrit respectively. Another 
f was 'Osins lEihwaia), Isis' (Isham or Panbati) 
( and Horns (3m a \ oi A laliadeo) According to 
the Egyptians, /‘ Osiris was incarnate in the 
flesh, he fell a sacrifice to the evil principle, and 
. B fter ?j his | death 'arid' resurreetiob, ‘became the 
appointed judge, 6F ihe dead ” This is the origin 
of the Christian Ttimfcy J But they took it not 
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from the Egyptains but from the Greeks, who 
derived most of their knowledge from the Egyp- 
tians The Grecian sage Plato, unable to, under- 
stand in his meditation on the meffible purity of 
Infinite Spirit how from tint Supreme Being the 
visible existence of coarse matter came out, was 
obliged to assume the existence of logos, which, is, 
translated into tcoi d by John the Evangelist 
when he says that m the begmntng the word was 
with God i Now, this word is supposed to be 
Christ by tbe Trinitarians Besides those, there 
are , other trinities Tno Tibetans believe m 
JEox, Om, Pnx. The Mahomedans, who deny the 
truine Qod of the Christians and 'whose religion 
ls largoly borrowed from the Jews and Christian?, 
have also their trinity, which they express by 
Allah, Mahomed, and Gabriel It matters little 
that Iho hsb two members are {Subordinate to the 
first' member of :the triad ; for Allah sends down 
Mahomed just as the Father deputes the Son in 
Christianity, while, 'like Holy Ghost, Gabriel 
flies with errands (between (hem . - 


This curious doctrine will, no doubt, striko life 
thinking portion of mankind that how th'e edu- 
cated OnnsMng of ^ (ho niuotoeirfh century can 
cousti ue in their mind the -monstrous conception 
of three persons in 'Godhead, or, in plant words 
three distinct and co-existent gods ‘Whatever 
may be the process, which can ''train then* mind 
to conceive* jm'possibih lie?,— Ifo? tins’ ‘id 'not ‘ the 
only one,- — we' find tint ’ihh gloat doctors of 
learning sit down to think seriously of the Bights 
of fancy ofthe ignorant primitive Christians, and 
try all their ingenuity to illustrate them by cou« 
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crete examples The following is the explanation 
of'the doctrine m question by Dr Murdock _of 
Madias — 

" There may seem to be a contradiction iri 
saying that God is one and jet tlnee it may be 
ashed, how can one be three and three one ? 
This objection miglit‘be vnlid if the terms wers 
understood m the same sense m each case But 
an illustration will show that a living being may 
be one in one sfense and tlnee in another Man is 
a unit, yet he consists of „body, soul, and sp.rib. 
While the comparison IS by no means parallel, 
and can, m no degree, assist us m comprehending 
the Trinity, it shows that it does not involve any 
contradiction.” 1 

In this quotation the synonymy of soul and 
spnit destroys the simile of the Doctor, and re- 
duces llie coinpound of man to two elements of 
body and soul It is only the similar abuse 
of language, — the preference of sound to sense, 
^=-the ,use of words of different origins but 
Of the snmd meanings, — that leads men to the 
Supposition of mere nob-entities. In the case of 
biphcate man, what the soul thinks the body does, 
Snd what the body transmits of the external per* 
ceptioii, the soul receives and cogitatos hpori Irt 
short, the actions of both are (he Same or the 
cotraterpalts of the one and the Same thing But 
in the Trinity the members are discriminated by 
virtue of their separate actions and existence. 
The Father cicates the world, the Son teaches the 
religion. They both existed once separately, the 
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oue ou the earth and the other m the heaven. 
And i et they are one ! 


To expose the absurdity of this fallncius nrgv* 
meat suppose soul and spiritaretwo entities Now 
'»|»ply this instance to lllastiate the triplicate God 
of the Christians When Christ was come down 
to earth, there must have been two fo Ids only left 
God , and when the hol$ Ghost doxended ns a 
peigou nt Chust’s baptism, then must have been 
three distiuct folds or lamina of God then exist- 
ing Well, on the occnsion of this separation of 
the three foldB of God, or rather the decomposition 
of God into his three constituents, I ask, which of 
these Divine elements wns the trtie Gieat God 
Were the three parts hi mg on their sepentson? 
If they were, their umou was not necessary There- 
fore it is not nbsurd to say that there are three gods 
according to christ mm tj They w ere united before 
the descent of Christ 3 but ever since they liaie 
been three distinct beings It was Ibis ridiculous- 
idea of God of the Christians, m other words, their 
belief m three gods, that yielded to the glorious 
unity of the Mobamadans But if the three parts 
are essential to one another, their seperation and 
the death of one, will necessitate the death ot the 
remaining two parts viz God wolld die on the 
death of Christ, one essential member of tlie 
Trinity, which is absurd Hence, the Christian 
theology. either teaches the existence of three gods 
or the doctrine of atheism But properly spenhmg, 
the latter is the faithful consequence of the Clnis- 
liau religion. For in the instance of the above doc« 
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tor, man cinnol Hvo on tho departure 0 / soul, as 
everybody knows from d illy evperionco when one 
of the elements of man as told by the Doctor atien- 
ates itself, tho whole man dies Ho is then no long- 
er called man but a oorpse, winch is either consign- 
ed to tho dark chimbeis of earth to rot thero or 
to tho flames of firo to commit no further im9chiof 
If tho instance of mail is an illustration of God- 
head, the Christian God would die m the departure 
of Christ from the Trinity, which is therefore a 
perfect atheism m the strictest sense of the terra 

Tho Christians chuckle nt the Hindu idea of 33 
crores of gods, bnt they ought to remember that this 
number is only amultiplo of their 3 persons of tho 
Holy Trinity If a man can picture three god his 
imagination, can ho. not fancy a multiple, though 
a largy multiple, of thorn ? - The Hindus give a 
\ery reasonable explanation of tins numerous bosfc 
of gods, corresponding to the angelic cohorts of the 
Christian God ; but the Christians make quite d 
ladiorous figure in accounting for the existence 
Of three gods It is not we alono that denounce 
the detestable dogma of throe infinite and co- 
existent gods , whether they may be - called 
Biahma, -Vishnu, and Mahesln ; or Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost , or Allah; Mahomed, and Gab- 
riey but 1 tho learned Christians, who do not 
want to prostitute their reason, tho noble gift of 
God, to tho filthy lucre of the world, the dread 
of whose loss conforms the orthodox or mlgar 
Christians to- the tindition of their forefsther 
and .makes them avow in words'. what is not< In I 
their hearts, have expressed their pious mdigna- 
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tion m teims that at once penetinteF into the 
hearts of sensible fersons and demob'll the /any 
fabnc of the co-cxistence of tlnee gods We 
shall close our lemnrhs on this ab*urd dogm* of 
Clinslinnil)’ with the viords of Bishop Chnnmng 
of America . — 

t 

“ We behove in the dootrme of God’s unity or 
that there is one God, and only one We object 
to the doctrine of Trinity, that whilst acknowledg- 
ing in words it subverts in effect the unity of God 
According to the dootnno there are three infinite 
and equal persons, possessing snpteme divinity, 
called tiie Futhei, Son, Holy Ghost Each of these 
persons, as doscnbcd by theologiaus, has bis own 
perhcular consciousness, will and perceptions 
Tbej love each other, converse with each other, 
and delight in each other’s society^ They perform 
different part m uinn’S redemption, each lia\ mg his 
appropriate office, and' neither doing the work of 
the other The Son is mediator, and not the Father. 
The Father sends the Son, and is not himsolf sent, 
nor is he conscious like the Son of taking flesh 
Here then we have three intelligent ngentF, pos- 
sessed of difteient eousciousne«se«, different v ills, 
different perceptions, perfoiming diftereut act', 
and snstaing different relations, ami if these things 
do nob imply and constitute three mindp, or beings, 
we are utteily ata-Joss to Luow how. three minds 
or beings are to he formed It is difference of pro- 
perties, and acts, and consciousness, winch lead 
us to the br lief of different intelligent being*, nn< 
if this in uk taiK u«, uur whole hnonledgn full* 
~\\ !i u vo attempt to euncene o Z tlnet Gods, w< 
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can do nothing moro than represent to ourselves 
three agents, distinguished from each other by 
similar marks and peculiarities to those which 
separato tho persons of the Trinity, and when 
common Christians hoar theso persons spoken of 
as conversing with onch other, loving oooh other, 
and performing different acts, how can they holp 
regarding them as different beings, diffeient 
minds ? Wo do then with nil oarnostnoss, though 
without reproaching our brethorn, protest against 
tho irrational and unscripturnl doctrine of the 
Trinity To us as to tho Apostles and the primi- 
tive Christians, there is ono God, even the Father 
We nro astonished that any mnn can read tho 
New To-tnmenf, and avoid tho conviction that 
the F«ther alone 13 God Wo find the Father 
continually distinguished from Josus by tho tide, 
“ God sent his Son , Go d appointed Jesu= ” Wo 
chatlauge our opponents to adduce one pnssago 
in the Now X'ostninent where tho word God means 
threo persons, where it is not limited to ono per- 
son and where it does not moan tho Father " 



